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Acco CHAINS FOR GENERAL RAILWAY"SERVICE | 


Air Brake Hose Chain 
Air Signal No. 80 Chain 
Bell Ringer No. 80 Chain 
Brake Chain 
Crane and Shop Chains 
Derrick Chains 
Fire Door Chains 
Safety Chains 
| Seal Pin Chain 
| Steam Shovel Chain 
Steam Hose Chain 
iy Switch Chains 
Water Tank Chain | 


_< _—_-- 


: AN Wrecking Chain 
| a And Chain For Every Purpose | 





Used on Railways 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, INC. 


Bridgeport LF Gonnecticut 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., » Niagara Falls, Ont. 
“ ARGEST CHAIN Manuracton ERS IN THE WORLD 


| General Sale Mice: 
Grand Central Termiz al, New York City 


' District Sales’ ‘Offices: 


Chicago an / Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Portland, Ore. 
Boston San Francisco 
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On “Buying Now” and “Shipping Now” 


ARGE PARTS OF THE CONTENTS of this issue of the Rail- 
L way Age will run counter to the views and inclinations 
of many of those for whose reading they are especially 
intended. 
designed to present the reasons why shippers who can do so 
should 


The parts referred to are those containing articles 


“ship now,” and railways that can do so should “buy 
Many shippers believe that they should at present 


ship no more freight than they 


now.” 
have to, and many railways 
believe that they should not at present buy any more equip- 
ment and materials than they have to. 

It is always easier to go with the tide than against it. It 
is always easier to win the approval of people by telling them 
what they already believe than by telling them what they 
don’t believe. It is always easier to influence people to do 
what they are already inclined to do than to influence them 
to do what they are inclined not to do. . Of no class of affairs 
are the foregoing statements more true than of economic and 
business affairs. 


“Mob psychology” plays a very large part 


in such affairs, and when the tide has set in the general 
direction of shipping or not shipping, of buying or not buy- 
ing, most people not only go with the tide, but are inclined to 
suspect the sincerity or intelligence of those who advise going 
against the tide. And yet this “mob psychology” which 
prompts most people to do what it is the general tendency to 
do is one of the principal causes of the violent changes that 
occur and the heavy losses that are incurred in industry and 
business. 

The longer rises and falls which occur in general business 
activity are due to economic laws the operation of which no 
legislation, no public sentiment and no action by private com- 
binations or persons can prevent. But even the effects pro- 
duced by the operation of laws of nature can be aggravated 
or mitigated by human action. No human action can pre- 
vent the weather from getting hot in summer or cold in win- 
ter, but human beings can protect themselves from sun stroke 
in hot weather and can wear clothing and provide heating 
systems for their homes that will keep them from freezing 
in winter. Similarly, human action can prevent the operation 
of economic laws from causing a large part of the harm that 
they now do cause. 


1. Fatalism Regarding Business Affairs 


In ancient times men were very fatalistic in their attitude 
toward economic, as well as toward natural, laws. They 
considered it inevitable that there should be bountiful crops 
in some parts of the world and millions starving in other 
parts of the world. They 


could conceive of no means by 


which food could be transported in sufficient quantities from 
places where it was abundant to the places where there was 
famine. A Chinaman even at present considers it as in- 


evitable that many persons should starve annually in his 


country as that there should be seasonable changes of 
temperature. 
Nobody in the United States believes that numerous 


people must starve in this country every year, but there are 
still many who are so fatalistic in their views of economics 
and business as to believe that violent fluctuations, resulting 
in periods of great prosperity, followed by periods of pro- 
found depression and great loss and suffering, are inevitable; 
and that to attempt to arrest a general tendency in either 
direction is as futile as was the attempt of Mrs. Partington 
to sweep back the sea with her broom. 

The Railway Age “Buy Now—Ship 
Now” number partly because it does not accept this economic 
philosophy, and partly because it believes that there exist at 
present certain special business and transportation conditions 
which make it peculiarly urgent that the policies of “Buying 
Now” and “Shipping Now” should be adopted. 

Since the economic activities of the United States are the 
activities of human beings working together in an organized 
society, 


is publishing this 


we believe it is possible for these human beings to 
be so informed and influenced that large numbers of them 
will do things which will tend to shorten industrial depres- 
sions and make them less disastrous. The principal reason 
why the country has periods of such feverish and unhealthy 
business activity and inflation, followed by periods of great 
depression, unemployment, loss and suffering is, that it has 
times when most people go forward with production and 
buying on the largest possible scale almost regardless of how 
high production costs and prices mount, and other times when 
production and buying occur on only a very small scale 
regardless of how low costs of production and prices descend. 
It would promote the welfare of all classes if business ac- 
tivity could be restrained in periods of the former kind, and 
stimulated in periods of the latter kind. 


2. Prices Increasing—Everybody Buys; 
Prices Declining—Nobody Buys 


We have just passed through a period of the former kind. 
It has been superseded, with unexpected suddenness and vio- 
lence, by a period of the latter kind. Almost everybody con- 
tributed to the excesses of the former period, and now almost 
everybody is contributing to the excesses of the latter. Al- 
most everybody bought madly while prices were going up. 
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In consequence, acute shortages of materials, of labor and of 
transportation developed. Now, when prices are going down, 
almost everybody is refusing to buy or ship anything that he 
does not need to buy or ship at once, and, in consequence, 
there are great surpluses of productive and transportation 
capacity, and of labor. 

It is axiomatic that action and reaction follow each other, 
and that the violence of each is in proportion to the violence 
Of nothing is this more true than of business 
The longer production is curtailed, 


of the other. 
activity and prices. 


prices decline and a surplus of transportation capacity. 


exists, the more certain it will become that when business 
activity does revive the demands for products and for trans- 
portation will be unprecedented and that prices will advance 
again. ‘The present business situation is largely due to a 
“buyers’ strike” of unprecedented extent and violence. Be- 
cause prices, after having gone so high, have declined so 
much in many lines ia such a short time, many persons seem 
to believe that they will continue to descend without a pause 
until they reach their pre-war level. Not only is any such 
continuous fall of prices entirely improbable, but if it should 
occur it would be ruirous to every class of the people of the 
United States. 
production fast enough to cope with such a decline of prices. 
Most industrial and commercial concerns would be bank- 
rupted and most of their employees would be thrown out of 
work. What is needed is a reduction of prices by stages, each 
stage of the decline being followed by a period during which 


It would be impossible to readjust costs of 


they are temporarily stabilized. 

The time must come, if the country is ever to cease to fluc- 
tuate between periods of feverish and unhealthy prosperity 
and periods of even more unhealthy depression, when 
leaders in public affairs and in business will resist the ten- 
dency to an excessive expansion of industry and overtrad- 
ing when that tendency prevails, and toward excessive re- 
ductions of production and under-trading when that ten- 
dency prevails. There never was or will be a better time 
to begin offering resistance to excessive reductions of pro- 


duction and buying than the present. 


3. Bearing of Transportation Situation Conditiois 


The existing transportation situation greatly emphasizes 
the need for such resistance being made. Five years of costly 
experience have demonstrated that the railways, with their 
existing facilities, cannot transport all the commodities that 
the country can produce unless they are given opportunity to 
transport them in more uniform volume than in former years. 
A severe and protracted decline of the amount of freight 
shipped now would inevitably result in seasonal traffic being 
offered to the railroads all at one time which would be fol- 
lowed by acute traffic congestions and car shortages, and 
great delays in the handling of a large part of the freight. 
These things would restrict production after it began to 
revive and thereby tend to hold up or increase prices and 
the cost of living, whereas it is desirable that for some years 
the general tendency of prices and the cost of living should 
be steadily, but not violently, downward. 


The same general effects that will be produced by the 
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failure of shippers to ship now all-the freight that they can 
ship will be produced by failure of the railways to buy now 
all the equipment and supplies that they are reasonably able 
to buy. The railways themselves, as purchases of equipment 
and supplies, are among the largest shippers in the country. 
Therefore, every unnecessary delay by them in buying will 
tend to reduce the amount of freight that can be shipped now 
and to increase the amount of it that must be shipped later. 
A point of even greater importance is that every unnecessary 
delay of the railways in buying will restrict the amount they 
increase their capacity and thereby reduce their ability to 
handle freight later on. When the next period of heavy 
traffic comes the railways will be in a very precarious posi- 
tion if they cannot show the public that they have done all 
they can to prepare for it. 

It need hardly be said that the determination of whethe. 
those who have freight to ship can and will ship it now, and 
of whether the railways can and will buy now, is not en- 
tirely in the hands of those who have things to ship and of 
the railways that need to buy. No shipper can ship a thing 
unless somebody is willing to accept and pay for it, and he 
must be convinced that the price he can get is reasonable 
under all the conditions before he will ship it. Likewise, no 
railway management can be justified in making purchases 
unless those who have equipment and supplies to sell ars 
willing to sell them at prices which, under all the conditions. 
the management of the railway is convinced are fairly reason- 
able. There are great opportunities under present conditions 
for differences of opinion between buyers and sellers as to 
whether the prices the former are able to take, and the latter 
are able to pay, are reasonable; and when these differences 
of opinion cannot be composed no shipping or buying will 
be done. But when differences of opinion regarding reason- 
able prices are very great there is a strong chance that both 
parties are unreasonable, and that the prices which under 
the conditions can and ought to be offered and accepted lic 
between the two extremes. 


4. Not Urging What Is Impossible 


In agitating the subjects of “Buying Now” and “Shipping 
Now” the Railway Age is not engaged in a quixotic effort to 
get people to do what it is impossible for them to do. <A 
manufacturer who cannot get merchants to buy his goods 
cannot ship them. A railway which is trembling on the 
brink of bankruptcy, or whose ability to buy has been re- 
stricted or destroyed because the government is withholding 
from it money which it would require in order to purchasi 
equipment and supplies in normal amounts, cannot be ex- 
pected to buy in normal amounts. The slogans of “Ship 
Now” and “Buy Now” are addressed only to those who 
really can ship now or buy now, and whose failure to do 
what they can do now will sooner or later make conditions 
for everybody concerned worse than they otherwise would be. 

There are many business interests that can ship now, and 
many railways that can buy now; and they should consider 
very carefully whether, by following a policy of delaving 
shipping and delaying buying, they will not in the long run 
lose more than they will gain. 








1920 and 1921 


HE YEAR 1920 was in many respects the most extraordi- 

nary in the history of the railroads of the United States. 
The total traffic handled, the total earnings made, the oper- 
ating expenses incurred and the taxes paid were the largest 
ever known. The total net operating income earned was the 
smallest ever recorded since records for all the railways were 
kept. In 1888, the first year for which we have statistics of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, the total net operating 
income was reported as $316,000,000. In 1920 it was only 
about $150,000,000. 

The year in which such an astounding record of earnings 
and expenses was made could hardly have failed to be re- 
markable in other respects, and it was. It witnessed the 
largest single advance in wages ever given to railway em- 
ployees or to any class of workingmen in the history of the 
world. It witnessed the largest advances in freight and 
passenger rates ever made. It saw railway construction de- 
cline to 314 miles and the amount of railroad abandoned 
increase to 713 miles. This was the fifth consecutive year 
in which the investigations of the Railway Age have shown 
more mileage abandoned than built. Railway affairs have 
reached such a pass that we now make compilations to find, 
not how much the mileage has increased, but how much it 
has diminished. The diminution in 1920 was the greatest 
that ever occurred: 

When conditions get so bad that they can hardly get any 
worse, hope, “springing eternal in the human breast,” leads 
us to anticipate that they will soon begin to get better. The 
statistics published elsewhere in this issue indicate that con- 
ditions in the railroad industry really have begun to improve. 
The number of locomotives built for domestic service in 1920 
was smaller than in 1919, but the number ordered was nine 
times larger. The number of freight cars built was not as 
large as in 1919, but the number ordered was three and one- 
half times larger. The number of passenger train cars built 
was almost twice as large as in 1919, and the number ordered 
four times as large. 


There was a marked increase in efficiency of operation, 
to which was due the fact that a record-breaking traffic was 
handled. As small as the net operating income was, Dr. 
Parmelee, Director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
estimates in an article published elsewhere, that if through- 
out the year 1920 the same wages and rates had been in 
effect as are now a net operating income of $990,000,000 
would have been earned. This would not have been six per 
cent upon the valuation fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but it would have been five and one-half per 
cent. Having reached the bottom of the hill the railways 
before the year closed began to climb upward. 


The railways fought and won in 1920 the hardest and 
most important battle of their lives. They succeeded in get- 
ting themselves returned to private operation under unpre- 
cedentedly favorable legislation. They secured almost all 
the advances in rates for which they asked. They began 
breaking all records for volume of business moved just when 


their critics commenced to proclaim they were “breaking 
down.” 

Hard as was the battle they had to fight and win in 1920, 
it seems not improbable they will have to fight an even 
harder one in 1921. They must earn more net operating 
income under the new rates than they have been earning 
and they may have to do so in spite of a reduced business 
for some months. Apparently there is only one way for them 
adequately to increase net operating income and that is sub- 
stantially to reduce operating expenses. 

It is not difficult temporarily to reduce expenses by slash- 
ing right and left regardless of later consequences. But the 
railways are confronting the probability that within a few 
months they will have to handle a larger business than ever. 
If they recklessly reduce expenditures of all kinds now they 
will later be criticised upon the ground that by doing so they 
failed to fulfill their obligation to do their best to prepare 
for handling the country’s commerce. On the other hand, 
if they do not reduce operating expenses as much as is prac- 
ticable they will not earn sufficient net income to enable 
them to raise new capital, and if they cannot raise new 
capital they cannot adequately increase their facilities. 


The Greeks talked about people having to avoid Scylla 
and Charybdis in order to make a successful voyage. A 
more modern phrase refers to people who are in the predica- 
ment of being “‘between the devil and the deep sea.” A still 
more modern and perhaps more expressive term describes 
people as being “between hell and high water.” Either of 
these phrases might be aptly used to describe the situation 
in which the railways find themselves. 

The way out seems clear enough, but to follow it will be 
by no means easy. The railways should effect every economy 
that is consistent with proceeding as rapidly and as ener- 
getically as practicable to putting and keeping their organ- 
izations and property in condition to handle a large business. 
They will be criticised by those who like to criticise them 
no matter what they do. They always have been, which is 
a pretty good reason for believing they always will be. For 
this reason, the railways should use every means available 
for presenting to regulating bodies, business men and the. 
public the facts regarding what they are doing, how they 
are doing it, and why they are doing it. Regulating bodies, 
business men and most of the public wish success for the 
efforts being made to show that the railways can be operated 
more economically and can give more and better service 
under private than government operation, and they will all 
help if the railways will show they are doing their best. 
But their help will be needed and they must be “shown.” 

As 1920 was in many respects the darkest year in railroad 
history so it is not difficult to conceive that 1921 may be 
made the most glorious. The railways achieved a great thing 
when in spite of all difficulties they in 1920 surpassed all 
previous records in handling freight. The problem of reduc- 
ing operating expenses needs the same intelligent, concerted, 
strenuous treatment in 1921 that was given the problem of 
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breaking the congestion and eliminating the car shortage 
in 1920. If as much progress is made in reducing expenses, 
rehabilitating the properties and increasing their capacity 
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in 1921 as was made in other respects in 1920 the fears 
which still so widely prevail regarding the future of the 
railways will soon be dispelled. 


The Railways and Labor in 1921 


rHE GOOD OF BOTH the railways and the employees the 


fe 


thing most needed in the railroad field is an increase in 


the economy and efficiency of operation. The thing most 


needed to bring this about is an increase in the efficiency 
of labor. Probably nothing will contribute so much toward 
increasing the efficiency of labor as a better understanding 
by the managements and the men of one another’s problems 
and points of view. The best way to bring about a better 
understanding will be for the officers and representatives of 
the employees of the various individual railways to get 
together and frankly talk over their mutual problems. 
Whether or not national agreements or national boards of 
adjustment exist under private operation, the efficiency and 
loyalty of the employees of the individual lines will depend 
largely upon the fairness and frankness with which the 
managements deal with them, and frequent conferences be- 
tween the officers and representatives of the men can hardly 
fail to beget fairness and frankness on both sides. 

“Get together” programs of various kinds are being 
adopted on different railways, and they seem to promise 
more satisfactory and beneficent relations in 1921 than have 
prevailed for some years. The officers and employees of the 
“staff 

The 


meeting was attended by the principal operating officers and 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas recently held their first 
meeting” under private operation at Dallas, Texas. 
officers in some other departments, and by the general chair- 
men of the committees of the principal labor organizations. 
Committees composed of both officers and representatives of 
the employees have been organized to study important prob- 
lems such as “Shop Efficiency and Welfare Work,” “Station 
Efficiency and Welfare Work,” “Roadway Department Eff- 
ciency and Welfare Work,” etc. 
employees have expressed their gratification at being invited 


The representatives of the 


to attend these meetings and serve on the efficiency com- 
mittees, and it is believed that the results of the conferences 
and the work of the committees will be highly beneficial. 

In New England the Boston & Maine and its employees 
Officers of the 
railroad and representatives of the men have been holding 


have adopted a somewhat similar policy. 


meetings, the fundamental purpose of which has been, (a) to 
discuss grievances not disposed of through conferences be- 
tween local officers and local committees; and (b) to inform 
one another.of developments arising on either side of mutual 
interest, and to discuss general questions of operation and 
policy. By arranging a system of schedules which required 
that the local officers and representatives of the local organ- 
izations should meet regularly, at which all of the matters 
in dispute would be heard and decision rendered within a 
specified time, practically all disputes of consequence were 
soon settled, and the general officers of the railroad and the 
representatives of the labor organizations were left almost 
free to discuss general questions of operation and _ policy. 

The men have been encouraged to speak frankly on all 
matters of interest to them, and the officers have shown no 


hesitation in expressing their points of view, and out of it 
all is gradually developing a better understanding of the 
difficulties encountered by both the management and the men. 
The men have been fully informed as to the financial condi- 
tion of the road, and especially of the causes for the present 
unsatisfactory situation of the New England railroads gen- 
erally. Both the management and the men recognize the 
fact that they cannot introduce a millennium in their rela- 
tions, but they also believe that each side has been and will 
be benefited by frank conferences, and the results thus far 
gained support this view. 

On the last day of the old year the management of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad System issued a statement that it 
had just concluded with the representatives of its engine and 
train service employees, ‘a mutual agreement regarding the 
settlement of future labor differences, which, if lived up to 
in spirit by both sides, should, in the belief of the manage- 
ment, eliminate any question of strikes on this railroad so 
The arrangement is 
the outcome of a series of meetings. There has been estab- 


far as train operation is concerned.” 


lished the “Joint Reviewing Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad System” for the settlement of all controversial 
The 


committee will be composed on behalf of the management 


questions affecting the train and engine service men. 


of two representatives of each of the four regions of the 
system, and on behalf of the employees of the general chair- 
men of the men in engine and train service. The votes of 
the representatives of the employees on the committee will 
be of the same power as those of the officers, and a two-thirds 
vote will be necessary to decide any question presented. On 
all matters except individual discipline cases the full com- 
mittee 


will vote. The Pennsylvania system, for operating 


purposes, is divided into four regions. When a discipline 
case comes before the joint reviewing committee the repre- 
sentatives of the management and of the employees in the 
region in which the case arises will not sit as members of 
the committee, but will act as counsel in the presentation of 
their respective claims, while the remaining members of the 
The 
work of the joint reviewing committee will be supplemented 


committee will hear the case and determine the issue. 
by monthly conferences between superintendents of the vari- 
ous divisions and representatives of the men, and between 
the general superintendents of the grand divisions and rep- 
resentatives of the men. 

These are but a few examples which might be cited of 
policies which are being initiated on the railroads for bring- 
ing about better understandings and settling controversies 
while they are in their incipiency and before they reach the 
stage where they might cause serious trouble. Undoubtedly 
the year 1921 will see increasing efforts made by the man- 
agements and employees of the various railways to come to 
a better understanding, and more harmonious and efficient 
working relations established. Nothing could be done which 
would tend more strongly in the long run to promote the 
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real interests of both; and the public should regard develop- 
ments of this kind with great interest and satisfaction be- 
cause, in the long run, the public will be the chief bene- 
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ficiary of all policies which tend to make interruptions of 
transportation less likely, and to promote increases in the 
efficiency of operation. 


The Government Should Pay the Railways 


NE OF THE MAIN REASONS why many railways are not 

buying the normal amounts of equipment and materials 
is that the United States government is withholding from 
them money that they need. Congress did not intend that 
this should be done, with the resultant injury it causes to 
business of all kinds. 

Congress is in session and can very quickly, by a simple 
piece of legislation, remedy the situation. 
to do so. 

Congress provided, in the Esch-Cummins Act, for loans 
up to $300,000,000 to be made to the railways on the certi- 
fication of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The plain 
purpose was to help the railways get through the period of 
transition immediately following their return to private oper- 
ation. The commission acted promptly and in good faith to 


Congress ought 


give effect to the intent of. Congress, but the bureaucrats in 
the United States Treasury Department put so many obstacles 
in the way that the railways have not succeeded vet in 
getting all the loans Congress provided for. 

To further help the railways get through the period of 
transition following their return to private operation, Con- 
gress provided for the guarantee of their net return from 
March 1 to September 1. Congress knew a deficit was bound 
to be incurred. Expenses and taxes were exceeding total 
earnings when the railways were returned. A large advance 
in wages was impending. The very fact that Congress guar- 
anteed the net returns of the railways for six months is 
conclusive evidence that it expected a deficit to be incurred 
until the Commerce Commission should 


Interstate grant 


advances in rates to fulfill the provisions of the act. 

Congress provided that payments to the railways on account 
of the guarantees should be made on the certification of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. On September 1 about 
$400,000,000 of the amount guaranteed remained unpaid. 
The commission and the railways assumed that this could 
and would be paid in installments as the guarantees had 
been previously, but the Treasury Department has held it 
up on the ground that after September 1 no further install- 
ments could lawfully be paid except in complete settlement 
of claims. 

The withholding from the railways of more than $400.- 
000,000 due them has left many of them almost without 
immediate available financial resources. It is disabling them 
from going ahead with purchases and improvement and main- 
tenance work that are much needed. It is defeating the plain 
intent of Congress that the railways should be provided 
with means of getting through the transition period in a way 
that would help them and the business of the country. Devel- 
opments within recent months have made it more necessarv 
than it appeared it would be when the Esch-Cummins Act 
was passed for the railways to make purchases that would 
serve as a stabilizing and supporting influence to general 
business. The withholding of the funds due them is crippling 
them and helping to slow down business of all kinds when 
it needs to be stimulated. 

Congress can and should speedily pass legislation which 
will cause the railways promptly to be paid the money which 
is due them and which they greatly need. 


Constructive Work by the Interstate Commerce Commission 


es OF THE MosT significant and outstanding features of 

the railway history of 1920 is the constructive work 
done by the Interstate Ccmmerce Commission. The federal 
regulatory laws preceding the Transportation Act gave the 
Commission large powers but did not give it corresponding 
responsibility for the results of their exercise. The Trans- 
portation Act not only gives the Commission greatly increased 
The 


1920 exercised its powers and assumed its responsibilities 


powers but also new responsibilities. Commission in 
in a way that deserves high praise and promises well for the 
future federal regulation of railways. 

The Transportation Act gives the Commission new au- 
thority for the regulation of operation in times of emergency. 
A real emergency was created by the conditions resulting 
from the switchmen’s strikes. The Commission, if it had 
been anxious to do so, could have issued. orders regarding 
the distribution of cars and locomotives and the operation 
of terminals which would have made it practically the man- 
ager of the railroads. It very wisely refrained from doing 


so and practically told the chief executives of the railroads 
that it was their job, not that of the Commission, to manage 
the roads, and that while so far as was necessary it would 
help them by the exercise of its authority, it would not as- 
sume, unless forced to, the responsibility for actually oper- 
ating the roads. The result was that the Commission issued 
such orders as were necessary to help the managements, but 
left to them both the opportunity and duty of actually con- 
ducting operation and the outcome fully vindicated the in- 
telligence and self-restraint that it showed. 

The Commission might have timidly refused to grant ad- 
vances in rates anywhere near as large as those that the 
railways asked for. If it had done this many railway com- 
panies speedily would have been bankrupted, private opera- 
tion would have failed and the Commission would have been 
mainly to blame. It might, on the other hand, have boldly 
granted all the advances in rates for which the railways 
asked. If it had done that the railways would have been 
able from the start to earn the full return of six per cent 
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and the Commission might and probably would have been 
criticised for being too generous with them. The advances 
in rates actually granted apparently in the long run will be 
sufficient to enable the railways to earn a return of six per 
cent and afford a powerful incentive to efficiency and econ- 
omy, since it has become plain that only under the most 
efficient and economical operation possible can the required 
return be earned. It has saved itself from any just criticism 
for being too generous. It has given the railway manage- 
ments an incentive to the utmost efforts to operate efficiently, 
and it is reasonable to assume that if it finds that the rates 
granted by it are either too low or too high to yield the speci- 
fied return of six per cent it will in due time adopt corrective 
measures. 

While the committee of state commissioners delegated to 
Commerce Commission in the rate 


sit with the Interstate 


case recommended that the same advances in state rates 
should be granted as in interstate rates this has not been 
done in many states. The state commissions are supposed 
to have great political power. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission might have timidly refused to exercise the authority 
granted in the Transportation Act to cause the state rates to 


be advanced. On the contrary it has courageously rendered 
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decisions which if they are upheld by the courts will force 
the states to put their rates on the same general basis as the 
interstate rates. 

One of the things most needed to enable private operation 
to succeed has been closer co-operation between the railways 
and the shippers. One of the principal reasons why there 
has not been enough of such co-operation in the past has 
been that the railways often tried to make important changes 
in rates, in the privileges granted to shippers, and in service 
without adequate previous conference with them. The com- 
mission repeatedly and in numerous ways has used its great 
influence to get the railways and shippers to confer and 
agree about important matters instead of carrying them before 
it for highly controversial hearings. 

The commission has acted in accordance with the spirit 
of the Transportation Act. The public and Congress having 
made plain that they prefer private ownership and operation 
and want them given reasonable opportunity to succeed, the 
commission has been contributing all it can toward their 
success. Having in the Transportation Act been given its 
first opportunity to be really helpful and constructive the 
commission has been doing all it could to be helpful and 
constructive. 


























A Train of 60 Refrigerator Cars on the New York Central 
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“Ship Now’”’ Section 


Why Buyers and Producers Should “Ship Now”’ 


Prospective Coal Traffic in 1921 
Large Amounts of Lumber at the Mills 
Great Amounts of Grain Still Upon the Farms 


Vast Program of Highway Construction 


Railway Executives Comment on ‘‘Ship Now” 


Why It Is Important to “Ship Now,” Daniel Willard. 
“Ship Early” and Ease the Peak Load, R. H. Aishton. 


Future of Railways Depends on Constructive Regu- 
lation, J. Kruttschnitt. 


Conditions a Challenge to Resourcefulness of Private 
Management, C. E. Schaff. 


More Freight Should Be Moved in Months of Light 


Business, L. F. Loree. 


Shippers Should Anticipate Their Requirements, 
C. H. Markham. 
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Fluctuations in Freight by Months 


Why Buyers and Producers Should “Ship Now” 


Both General and Special Conditions Indicate a Volume of Busi- 
ness which Must Be Given to the Railways in Uniform 
Amounts to Prevent Serious Trouble 


es A PURELY transportation standpoint there are sev- able substantially to increase their maximum capacity. 


























eral important reasons why it behooves the shippers of The reasons why it appears certain that within a few 

the United States who can do so to “ship now.” The months the railways will again have all, and more than 
word “shippers” is used here to all, the traffic they can handle 
designate those who, whether the are partly reasons of a general 
originators or receivers of freight, character and partly reasons due 
can determine whether it will be to unusual special conditions 
shipped now or later. LL SHIPPERS who — do now existing. 

Ppe : " so should “Ship Now! pri 8 : 

The railways at the present The railways will probably There are certain general 
time have surplus transportation have to handle at least 550,000,- causes which always have oper- 
capacity. The net surplus of 000 tons of bituminous coal in ated in the past, are operating at 
freight cars on the date of the 1921. ; present, and will continue to 
last report, December 15, was _ The total available appropria- operate in future, constantly to 
101,472. The actual surplus ca- tions for highway construction increase freight business. These 

' : amount to $1,394,000,000, vastly 
pacity which the railways had exceeding all past records. causes are the normal growth of 
was larger than this figure indi- The amounts of grain still on the country’s population, and the 
cates, the farms surpass anything ever normal increase of its production 

It is practically certain, how- known before. and consumption per capita. 
ever, that this surplus capacity An abnormal amount of lum- Study of the history of the freight 
will not exist long. It was ber is already cut and ready for traffic of American railways 
created by two things, first, an shipment. shows that even the most violent 
increase in the efficiency of opera- | panics and the severest industrial 
tion, and secondly, a decrease in depressions result in only very 
the amount of traffic offered. It brief and comparatively small 


seems certain not to last long because it seems certain that declines in the amount of freight offered for movement. The 
within a few months there will be a large increase in the accompanying chart, entitled “Revenue Ton Miles in Bill- 
traffic offered, and that, meantime, the railways will not be — icns,”’ shows the fluctuations of traffic from 1901 to 1920. 
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From 1901 to 1907 the traffic handled increased every year. 
In fact, the increase was continuous from 1894 to 1907. 
The latter was a “peak” year, and there was a decline in 
1908 following the panic of 1907. 
ever, 


It is significant, how- 
that the amount of freight handled in 1908 was larger 
than 


in any previous year except 1907. Freight business 


then began to grow again, and 1910 was another “peak” 
year. There was a decline in 1911, but the business handled 
in that year was greater than in any previous year except 
1910, and in 1912 it was larger than in 1910. The year 
1913 was another “peak” year, but in spite of the depression 
in 1914 and 1915 in each of these years the freight traffic 
was greater than in any previous year except 1913. 

In 1916, 1917 and 1918 there were further great increases 
of freight. ‘The slump in 1919 made the total freight 
handled in that year less than in either 1918 or 1917, but 
even in 1919 it was greater than in 1916, which, in net earn- 
ings, was the banner year of railroad history. In 1920 
traffic again exceeded that of any previous year. There was 
a slump late in 1920, but in spite of it the railways almost 
down to the end of the year handled more freight than in the 
same weeks of any previous year. 

The indications are that the traffic in the early part of 
1921 will be lighter than it was in the early part of 1920, 
but the almost unbroken experience of the last 30 years 
indicates that the total amount of freight offered to the rail- 
ways during the entire year will be greater than in any 
previous year, with the possible exception of 1920. 

It would be a safe prediction that this would be the case 
even though there was nothing to base the prediction on 
except past experience, but there exist at the present time 
several special conditions which seem to foreshadow a large 
freight business. 

The sharp decline in general business activity in the latter 
part of 1920 was largely responsible for the decline in rail- 
road traffic. The general decline in business activity, in 
turn, was largely due to a “buyers’ strike,” which was as 
sudden in its coming as it was violent in its effects. The 
suddenness with which it came and the extent of its effects 
are indicated by replies received in response to a questionnaire 
sent out by The Blackman Company, an advertising agency 
of New York. 
and technical papers devoted to 36 different lines of industrial 


This questionnaire was addressed to trade 


and mercantile business, including most of the important 
lines of business in the country. ‘The replies to it showed 
that there had been a diminution of buying in 30 out of the 
In 22 of these 30 lines of 
business the reduction in buying had come suddenly. In 


36 lines of business surveyed. 


some businesses it came several months ago, but in a large 
majority it began within the last six months, and in most of 
them in September or later. In none of the industries sur- 
veyed in which there had been a reduction of buying had the 
reduction been less than 10 per cent, in most of them it had 
been over 50 per cent, and in many of them it had exceeded 
75 per cent. 

So sudden and drastic a reduction of buying in so many 
lines of business could hardly fail to be followed in a short 
time by an increase of buying, and, as a matter of fact, in a 
large part of all the lines of business surveyed the reductions 
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of prices which had been made had begun to secure re- 
sponses in increased buying. It seems entirely reasonable to 
assume that increased purchases in almost all lines of busi- 
ness will be a feature of the spring months of 1921. 

Other special conditions of great importance are that there 
is an abnormal amount of grain upon the farms, that the coal 
supplies on hand at present are certainly no more than nor- 
mal, that there is in prospect an unprecedented activity in 
highway construction, that there is an unusual amount of 
lumber piled up at the mills ready for shipment, and that 
there is need for general construction activities to provide 
buildings for business purposes and homes for people to live 
in. The country’s grain, coal, coke and building materials 
(including lumber, sand, stone, cement, brick, etc.) normally 
furnish the railways with over 60 per cent of their total ton- 
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Annual Fluctuations and Growth of Freight Traffic 


nage. It is easy, therefore, to see how a heavy movement of 
these commodities, which it seems reasonable to expect, will 
contribute toward making the total traffic large. 

Assuming that the railways within the year 1921 will be 
offered a larger traffic to handle than ever before, except 
possibly in 1920, what are the prospects that they will be 
able to handle it? ‘The railways were returned to private 
operation on March 1, 1920, but what interstate rates they 
were going to be allowed to charge was not settled until five 
months later. It was not possible during this time for the 
companies to make any substantial increase in their facili- 
ties. When the earnings produced by the new rates began 
to be ascertained they were disappointing. There had been 
increases in operating expenses which had not been contem- 
plated, and many states had failed to make advances in 
state rates proportionate to those made by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 


about the end of October there began a decline in traffic and 


interstate rates. Furthermore, 


earnings which alarmed railway officials. Besides, the gov- 
ernment owed the railways several hundred million dollars 
and the inability of the companies to get this money reduced 
their ability to carry on the rehabilitation and expansion of 
their properties. 

Consequently, the railways entered the year 1921 with 








ee 
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practically no more facilities than they had at the beginning 
of 1920. ‘They have increased their capacity by more effi- 
cient operation, and there is no doubt that the amount of 
traffic that they can handle in any given week or month is 
larger than it was before. But the experience of the last five 
years, when the capacity of the railways has been almost 
constantly unequal to the demands, has shown that if they are 
to handle in an entire year as large an amount of business as 
they did in 1920, or even in 1918, the business must be 
given to them in more uniform amounts from week to week, 
and month to month, than it was before the war. 

The fluctuations in the amount of traffic handled by the 
railways in different parts of the same year have been much 
less recently in years when they have handled a large traffic 
than they have been in years when they have handled a 
comparatively small traffic. In the year 1915, when the total 
traffic handled was small, the freight handled in October 
was 35 per cent greater than in March. Again, in 1919, 
when the total freight handled was the smallest in any year 
of the last four, the freight handled in October was 38 per 
cent greater than in March. These differences represent very 
wide fluctuations. In 1916, 1917, 1918 and 1920 the rail- 
ways handled almost every ton of freight they could. In 
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1916, however, the amount of freight handled in October 
was only 15 per cent greater than in March, in 1917 only 22 
per cent greater, in 1918 only 16% per cent greater, and in 
1920 only 12 per cent greater. The reason why the railways 
were able to handle, and did handle, so much more business 
in these years than in 1915 and 1919 was not that they were 
able to, and did, handle much more in the “peak” months, 
but that they handled more in the months preceding and fol- 
lowing the peaks. 

The lesson taught by these facts should not be lost. Ex- 
perience has indicated that with their existing facilities the 
railways can move a little more than 1,000,000 carloads of 
freight a week, or approximately 43,000,000,000 tons one 
mile a month, and that when they have done this they have 
about reached the limit. Therefore, if concerns engaged in 
industry and commerce want them to move in 1921 a traffic 
as great as that they moved in 1920, or even in 1918, com- 


mercial and industrial concerns must endeavor to give the 
traffic to them in approximately uniform amounts from 
week to week and month to month. If large amounts of 
traffic which might be moved in the early part of the year are 
held back and then thrown upon the railways in unprece- 


dented volume, the railways will simply be unable to handle 
a large part of it for months afterward. 


Prospective Coal Traffic in 1921 


HE RAILWAYS during 1920 transported the largest 
‘| amount of bituminous coal ever handled by them in 

any calendar year except in 1918. The statistics of 
the United States’ Geological Survey regarding the amount 
of bituminous coal produced and transported up to De- 
cember 18 of each of the last four years are as follows: 


IDI ccs ccosees $36,288,000 tons OES so cirine- cca ses 441,592,000 tons 
GIG... cc cdcscvecc GOG,089. COU tones 1920... ..0.0+s<cacne SOV Os OOO tons 

In view of the fact that the amount of coal produced and 
transported in 1920 was so large, and in view of the further 
fact that in the latter part of the year there was a decline 
in general business activity and the weather was mild, the 
question naturally arises as to how large the railways can 
reasonably expect the coal traffic in 1921 to be. The correct 
answer to this question depends, first, upon the supplies 
of coal now on hand, and, secondly, upon the probable 
consumption of coal. 

Railway officers will have no difficulty in recalling that 
it required the utmost exertion by the railways to handle the 
coal actually moved in 1917, which amounted to 551,000,000 
tons. In fact, the alleged failure of the railways to handle 
the coal traffic efficiently and in large enough volume was 
one of the main reasons for the adoption of government con- 
trol in 1918. Under government control various extraordi- 
nary measures were used to increase the amount of coal 
transported. The zone system was adopted, cars were pooled 
and the coal producers were given priority in the use of 
open top cars. 

The result was that the amount of bituminous coal moved 
was increased about 30,000,000 tons in 1918 as compared 
with 1917. Toward the end of 1918 there began a decline in 
general industrial activity owing to the signing of the armis- 
tice, and it was estimated that the amount of coal produced 
in that year exceeded the requirements by 30,000,000 tons— 
in other words, that the actual requirements of the country 
were about the same as the amount actually transported 
in 1917. 

Largely owing to the extraordinary reserves accumulated 
in 1918 and also to the decline in industrial activity, there 


was a sharp decline in the demand for and production of 
coal in the early part of 1919. In the first five months of 
1919 the production fell 100,000,000 tons below that of the 
first six months of 1918. Late in the year came the miners’ 
strike, which further reduced production, and the total pro- 
duction of the year was 121,000,000 tons less than in 1918 
and 93,000,000 tons less than in 1917. 

In the latter part of 1919 there began a great revival of 
business activity and a corresponding increase in the demand 
for coal. The country, therefore, entered the year 1920 with 
a coal shortage. This was increased by the “outlaw” switch- 
men’s strikes. The railways, in spite of the switchmen’s 
strikes and other difficulties, succeeded, as we have seen, in 
moving as much coal as they did in 1917, but about 30,000,- 
000 tons less than in 1918. It is the opinion of experts that 
the production and transportation of coal in 1920 made up 
the deficiency which existed at the beginning of the year, and 
also provided the average storage stocks of coal. In other 
words, the country apparently has entered the year 1921 with 
normal supplies on hand. 

There are, however, no abnormally large stocks on hand, 
as there were at the beginning of 1919. Furthermore, the 
consuming capacity of the country increases year by year. 
The country’s consuming capacity increases with its produc- 
tive capacity, and the unprecedentedly large general freight 
traffic given to the railways in 1920 shows that the country’s 
general industrial capacity is much larger now than it ever 
was before. 

It was only by herculean exertion that the railways were 
able to handle the coal traffic moved in 1920. Furthermore, 
there had to be diverted to the coal traffic the use of many 
thousands of open top cars which, except for the necessary 
priority orders issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, would have been used for the handling of highway 
construction materials and other traffic. 

On the whole it seems to be a safe assumption that unless 
the depression in business throughout 1921 is unprecedent- 
edly acute the amount of coal the country will need and the 
railways will have to haul will be practically as great as it 
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was in 1917 and 1920, or approximately 550,000,000 tons. 
the actual annual production during the past tour years 
exceeded 535,000,000 tons. Ihe year opens with the rail- 
ways having no larger supply of open top cars than in 1920. 
There is more construction work in prospect, especially high- 
way construction, than ever before, and this year those 
engaged in construction activities should not be obliged, as 
so many of them were last year, to curtail, or actually stop, 
their work because the cars they need for shipping sand, 
gravel, cement, etc., must be used to haul coal. 

If the railways are to handle even normal quantities of 
building materials and at the same time transport approxi- 
mately 550,000,000 tons of coal, it will be necessary for 
them to move coal in much more nearly uniform volume 
throughout the year than they have been given opportunity 
to do within recent years. They cannot, however, transport 
coal in approximately uniform volume throughout the year 
unless consumers and dealers will buy it and producers will 
ship it in practically uniform volume. 

The wide fluctuations which have occurred in the past in 
the production and shipment of coal are strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that in the first 98 working days of 1919 
the average production was only 1,263,000 tons a day, while 
toward the end of 1920 the railways were moving 2,200,000 
tons a day. The latter figure is more than 60 per cent larger 
than the former. When the railways are moving an average 
of only 1,260,000 tons of coal daily they have idle many 
thousands of coal cars and a very large part of their entire 
physical plant, while when they are moving 2,200,000 tons 
of coal a day they are being obliged to put forth the utmost 
efforts to handle coal. 

The railways cannot afford to use so large a part of their 
facilities to handle coal as they were obliged to use during 
most of 1920, and the country cannot afford to have them 
do so. The facilities of the railways are at present inade- 
quate to handling all the country’s commerce when general 
business is active, and if they are obliged during part of 
the year to devote so large a share of their energies and 
facilities to moving coal as in 1920 they must neglect other 
traffic. 

The only way to prevent the vast fluctuations in coal 
traffic which within recent years have been such a disturbing 
and demoralizing influence both to transportation and to 
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general business is, as has been indicated, to get consumers 
ana dealers to buy and producers to ship more uniform 
umounts throughout the year. The average weekly require- 
ments are between 10,000,000 and 11,000,000 tons, and 
when shipments fall as low as 8,000,000 or even 7,000,000 
tons, the result sooner or later will be transportation troubles 
and scares about “coal famines.” 

The work of educating the consumers, dealers and pro- 
ducers of coal to ship in more uniform volume throughout 
the year probably will be long and difficult, but there should 
be no delay in beginning it. In the spring of 1919 there 
seemed to be no occasion for warning coal producers and 
dealers that they ought to “ship now.” Their failure to 
ship the normal amounts of coal in the early part of that 
year resulted later, however, in a flood of denunciation of 
the railways by the coal operators because of the alleged 
failure of the carriers to perform their duty, and was one 
of the main contributing causes of the national industrial 
and financial disaster which was only narrowly averted when 
the switchmen’s strike in 1920 interfered for a 
with the normal operation of the railways. 

The coal consumers, dealers and producers of the country 
must be made to understand that with the railways as short 
of facilities as they are now they cannot handle the country’s 
normal requirements of coal without having the coal given 
to them for transportation in reasonable volume throughout 
the year, and that if they do not use cars when they can get 
them they will not be allowed to monopolize the supply of 
them at other times when they are as much needed for other 
kinds of industry as for the coal industry. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission said in its annual 
report: 

“To the extent that the emergency in the fuel situation 
can be traced to the failure of dealers or consumers in regions 
remote from their sources of supply to purchase or make 
firm contracts for that supply in season, it is to be hoped 
that timely and effective action will be taken to prevent re- 
currence. They can hardly expect that our regulatory powers, 
which have to do with transportation rather than with dis- 
tribution of commodities, should be relied upon to relieve 
them from the consequences of their own inertia, to the in- 
convenience or detriment of other regions and derangement 
of the orderly movement of general traffic.”’ 


few weeks 


Large Amounts of Lumber at the Mills 


F THE RAILWAYS do not in 1921 have a heavy lumber traffic 
| it will be because dealers do not buy the normal amounts 
of lumber and not because the lumber mills cannot ship it. 
The amounts of lumber which have been cut by the mills 
and piled up by them because they have not received normal 
orders within recent months are very large. The Bureau of 
Lumber Economics of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association gives the information that on October 31, 198 
mills in the South had 1,355,236,000 feet of lumber on hand. 
This was substantially greater than the amount normally on 
hand and was 200,000,000 to 300,000,000 feet more than the 
amount on hand at the same time in 1919. Thirty-four 
mills in the Northwest reported that on October 31 they had 
on hand 296,586,000 feet of Douglas fir, which was 10 per 
cent greater than the amount normally on hand. 

This accumulation of lumber at the mills was largely due 
to relatively small orders and shipments in 1920. Statistics 
are available regarding the amount of lumber cut and shipped 
in the 50 weeks ending December 11 from the Southern Pine 
Association, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, the California Red- 
wood Association, the North Carolina Pine Association and 


the Northern Hemlo-k and Hardwood Manufacturers’ As- 


sociation. The total cut by the members of these associa- 
tions was 10,397,670,836 feet, and the total shipments 9,- 
007,892,616 feet. The orders received amounted to 8,236,- 
107,078 feet. The shipments for all the associations 
amounted to only 87 per cent of the cut and the orders to 
only 79 per cent of the cut. It was, of course, owing to this 
disparity between the cut, the shipments and the orders that 
so much lumber was accumulated at the mills. 
The statistics for the different associations are as follows: 
Per Per Per 
Cut cent Shipments cent Orders cent 
Southern Pine As- : 
sociation ......% 4,289,769,417 100 
West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association 3,746,602,479 100 
Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Assn.. 1,152,687,000 100 
California White and 
Sugar Pine Manu- 


facturers’ <Assn.. 
California Redwood 


3,903,804,519 91 3,585,547,271 84 
3,283,991,469 88 2,876,368,235 77 


911,142,000 79 760,350,000 66 


514,808,000 100 304,328,000 59 533,665,000 104 


_Association ..... 296,605,090 100 263,637,000 8&9 222,345,000 75 
North Carolina Pine — , 
Association 308,851,940 100 276,249,628 89 203,237,572 66 


It will be seen that in only one territory, that of the Cali- 
fornia White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
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did the amount of lumber ordered exceed the amount cut, 
and that in no territory did the amount of lumber actually 
shipped exceed 91 per cent of the amount cut, and that it 
ranged as low as 60 per cent of the amount cut. 

The total amount cut in the country as a whole was not 
aS large as the average for the last six years, but the orders 
and shipments were relatively much smaller still. In fact, 
both orders and shipments were the smallest in 1920 that 
they were in any of the last five years. 

The need for a great increase of housing construction for 
both business and residential purposes throughout the coun- 
try is generally recognized. The comparatively small amount 
of lumber used recently has been due not merely to the high 
prices of lumber, but to the very high cost of other materials 
used in housing construction and also to the very high wages 
of labor in the building trades. Another reason has been 
the very small amount of building of freight cars and of 
other work in which lumber is used on railroads. 

The prices of lumber have declined considerably from the 
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high levels reached within recent months, and there seems 
reason to believe that we are approaching the time when 
there will be a substantial increase in the amount of lumber 
used both in general construction work and by the railwavs 
themselves. In other words, the prospects apparently are for 
an increase in the amount of lumber shipped. Any increase 
in the demand will speedily be followed by a proportionate 
increase in the ammount shipped simply because the manufac- 
turers have so much on hand at the present time which is 
ready for shipment. 

There were, however, no significant indications of increas: 
ing orders towards the end of the year. On the contrary, in 
the four weeks ending December 11 shipments were only 88 
per cent and orders only 71 per cent of the amount cut. It 
seems probable from the figures, however, that the stocks in 
the retail lumber yards of the country must have become rela- 
tively quite small and that they will soon have to begin re- 
plenishing their supplies, which, of course, would cause an 
increase in lumber movement. 


Great Amounts of Grain Still Upon the Farms 


grown in the United States in the year 1920, and the 

amount of grain which has been shipped since these 
crops were produced, have an important bearing upon the 
question of the amount of traffic which the railways will have 
to handle in 1921. Many farmers are holding their grain 
because of the recent sharp declines in prices, but both the 
limits of the farmers’ financial resources and the limits of 
the facilities for storing grain make it seem certain that they 
cannot continue long to hold back so large a part of their 
grain as they have been holding back. 

The grain crops grown in 1920 were, in the aggregate, 
the largest ever produced in this country. They were larger 
even than those produced in the war years when the farmers 
were being urged, as a matter of patriotic duty, to produce 
all the grain they could. The crops of 1918, 1919 and 1920 
in bushels were, according to the government’s crop reports, 
as follows: 


Te STATISTICS regarding the size of the grain crops 


Kind of grain 1920 1919 1918 
MIR Casandra hc an chek ence ear 789,878,000 934.265,000 917,100,000 
Ce er err 3,232,367 000 2.358.509 ,000 2,582,814,000 
EE +s have RaOk waG awe he eee 1,524,055,000 1,231,754.000 1 538,359,000 
A Eee ere nr 69,318.000 88,909,000 89,103,000 
PN Ai bialaecaenicncertes 202,024,000 161,345,000 256,375,000 

eet 5,817,642,000  4,774,782,000 —_5,383,751.000 


Under ordinary conditions the raising of such vast crops 
would have been followed in the immediately succeeding 
months by the shipment over the railroads of unprecedented 
amounts of grain. This, however, was not the case in 1920. 
It is a remarkable fact that, on the contrary, the amount 
of grain and grain products shipped by rail in every single 
week from that ended July 17 to that ended December 11 
was smaller than in the corresponding week of 1919, in 
spite of the fact that the total grain crops raised amounted 
to over 1,000,000,000 bushels more than in 1919. The total 
amount of grain shipped in the last two weeks of July, 1919, 
was 108,660 carloads. The amount shipped in the same two 
weeks of 1920 was only 72,694 carloads, a decline of almost 
36,000 carloads. The number of carloads shipped in the 
months of August, September, October and November, and 
the first two weeks in December, in the years 1919 and 1920 
were as follows: 


1920 1919 
PN dics niacess Grate mote wa Giork niratal ds ee 158,652 195.937 
PIED © 5 lo.s: 03, o1s Gra Rake te are ats eo ews 174.828 190,131 
UN a orc thie id olen re ities Sere min ee 198,321 213 409 
NE 9th ain ed rtiaraiethan duaeot 139.909 160.461 
December (two weeks)...........+-- 73,929 76,863 


The total number of carloads of grain shipped in 1919 in 
the 21 weeks ending with December 11 was 945,461, while 


in the same weeks of 1920 it was only 818,333, a decline 
of 127,128 carloads. 

The fact that 1,000,000,00Q more bushels of grain were 
produced in 1920 than in 1919, and that in the 21 weeks 
when the grain traffic is usually heaviest the amount of 
grain shipped in 1920 was 127,128 carloads less than in 
1919, shows conclusively that there is still on the farms of 
the country a vastly greater amount of grain than there was 
a year ago. 

It is believed by those who are well informed that the 
amount of wheat upon the farms is substantially less than 
a year ago. This is indicated by the fact that in the year 
ended July 1, 1920, the total exports of wheat were only 
122,000,000 bushels, while from July 1 to December 18, 
1920, the exports of wheat were about 147,000,000 bushels. 
On the other hand, the exports of oats have been far smaller 
than they were last year, while the exports of rye and barley, 
the other two principal grains exported, have been relatively 
about the same. 

Practically no corn is exported, and most of that which is 
produced is never shipped at all but consumed upon the 
farms. But while most of the corn produced is consumed 
upon the farms, the total amount of it produced is so much 
larger than the amount of any other kind of grain that the 
actual amounts of it shipped are very large. 

Factors of the situation which have some bearing upon 
the question of the amount of grain that will be shipped 
in 1921, are the amounts believed to have been left over 
from 1919 and the crop prospects for 1921. There is be- 
lieved to have been an unusual amount of the 1919 crops 
still on the farms being held for higher prices when the 1920 
crops were harvested. As to the prospective crop of 1921, it 
is stated that the “new winter wheat get-a-way” is the best 
ever known at this time of year except in December, 1918. 
With such a vast amount of grain still on the farms, and the 
winter wheat prospects good, it is difficult to conceive how 
the total amount of grain that the railways will be asked to 
transport in 1921 can fail to be very large. 

However, whether the roads will be able to furnish suffi- 
cient box cars to transport all the grain offered to them 
undoubtedly will depend upon the way in which the grain 
traffic comes to them. One of the main reasons why the 
amount of grain moved in the summer of 1920, when the 
prices were still high, was so small was that the railways 
were unable, because of labor and other conditions, to fur- 
nish the farmers all the cars for which they asked. It is 
easy to believe that if the movement of the grain still in 
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the nands of the farmers is unnecessarily delayed, and there 
should be an active revival of general business in the spring, 
the railroads would find it extremely difficult, if not im- 
possible, to furnish the farmers with all the cars for which 
they would ask. 

The farmers are holding back such large amounts of grain 
because they hope by doing so to get better prices. The recent 
declines in the prices of grain have been very heavy, and if 
the farmers could get better average prices by holding the 
grain than by shipping it in normal, or even more than 
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normal, volume in the early part of 1921, it would be im- 
possible justly to criticise them for holding it. But the 
farmers, like other business men, should recognize the fact 
that transportation conditions as well as prices are an impor- 
tant factor in American business at the present time. They 
might find that in the long run it was more advantageous to 
ship a large part of their grain when they could get plenty 
of cars in which to ship it, than to hold it for higher prices 
and then find, if and when the higher prices came, they 
could not get enough cars. 


Vast Program of Highway Construction 


Ff 1HE APPROPRIATIONS Which have been made for highway 
construction are a criterion, the amount of road building 
in the United States in 1921 will far exceed that ever done 

in any previous year. 

It was estimated that the total appropriations for the con- 
struction of highways available in 1920 were about $650,- 
000,000. This was regarded as a very large amount; and 
it was much larger than was ever available before. It was 
found impossible to do anywhere near all the road building 
planned, largely because the threatened coal shortage made 
it necessary to give priority in the use of open top cars to 
the transportation of coal. Probably the amount actually 
spent in 1919 was about $390,000,000. Expenditures for 
the same purpose in 1918 were $286,000,000, and in 1917, 
$280,000,000. 

The total funds available for highway construction work 
in 1921 amount to $1,394,000,000, or twice as much as in 
1920. This is the estimate given in a recent bulletin of the 
Associated General Contractors of America, which published 
the following table entitled “Funds Available for Highway 
Construction, 1921”: 


Total federal aid appropriation $275 ,000,000 


lorest road appropriations... ; ? a 14,000,000 
bond issues ia er ne 543,000,000 
362,000,000 
200,000,000 


State 
( ounty 
Direet 


bond issues 


levies and revenue (estimates 


$1,394.000,000 


Total ° ‘ ven a eare wes 
Less total of projects completed or under construction 264,000,000 
Available for new construction, 19 ‘a ... $1,130,000,000 
Stare Ronn Issues 
118 (Partly expended) Colorado «..ccccces $5,000,000 
Times $60,000,006 ep See 3,000,000 
Pennsylvama — 50,000,000 ee eee eee 75,000,000 
1919(Partly expended) W. Vitgimia .cccccees 50,000,000 
California 406,000,000 SEE CCC ere 60,000,000 
Oregon 12,500,000 Virginia (Legislature to 
Nevada in 1,000,060 ee scacaacemeaes 50,000,000 
S. Dakota.. 1.500.000 New Jersey vehicular 
Wyoming ; 2,800,000 en -iscas cane cas 29,000,000 
Maine 19,000,000 ne 
Michigan 50,000,069 Fotal State Bond is- 
Utah 4,000,000 sues available for 


19 0 r New ippropriations) See sateen - $543,800,000 


\labama 25,000,000 
Idaho 2.000000 


Oregon 10,000,000 

County Bonp Issues, 1920 
\labama $5,000,000 MOOG. 2.488 08s Woswess 1.200,000 
\rizona 8,400,000 New Jersey er 
\rkansas ‘ 2,400,000 New Mexico as 200,000 
(alifornia . ‘ 24,635,000 N. Carolina aeqae edn 13,609,000 
COREE cocceecenie 8  ‘eeracwes oS eee 1,158,000 
Florida re 1,515,000 Mregon .. ee 9,696,704 
Georgia 15,245,000 Pennsylvania ...... , 21,337,553 
Indiana 7,373,009 Rhode Island Ss ananeiied 8.500.000 
Ilinots 8.862.845 S. Dakota dace 
lowa 18,475,000 Tennessee ... 7198500 
Kansas 50,000 oC aaa ; 86.023,000 
Kentucky 1,700,000 Vermont , > 766,000 
Louisiana 5,850,000 Washington ; 8,225,000 
Maine a W. Virginia 7 039,200 
Michigan 2,300,000 WOME ac cs careers 36,525,000 
Mint ta 12,800,000 Wvoming > 800,000 
Mississippi 15.773.000 
Missouri 13,504,000 Total county bond 
Montar ; issues $361,971,537 
Nebraska 3.000.000 


It has been estimated by the Bureau of Public Roads that 
of the total amount available probably not more than one- 
half actually will be expended during the coming year. A 


large portion of the bond issues were approved only recently, 
and the time necessary to prepare plans and secure approval 
of the projects will doubtless limit the expenditures. 

More significant considerations from the standpoint of the 
contractors, according to the bulletin of the Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, are certain factors which it mentions, in- 
cluding ability to get labor, materials and transportation 
service. 

It has been estimated that for every mile of highway con- 
structed there must be transported 100 carloads of equip- 
ment and materials. Inability to get sufficient transportation 
has been one of the chief limiting factors affecting road 
building within recent years. One of the main reasons why 
the contractors have not been able to get sufficient transpor- 
tation has been that they have made no special effort to 
move equipment and materials when adequate means of 
transportation were available. 


100 CarRLoaps PER MILE or HicHway 

Recognizing this fact, a movement was started some weeks 
ago by the Lakewood Engineering Company, of Cleveland, 
one of the largest construction companies in the country, to 
get those concerned in construction activities to “ship now.” 
It sent letters to contractors, highway engineers, banks, 
chambers of commerce, railway officials and others con- 
cerned, pointing out that “if road materials are transported 
and stored during the winter and early spring months, when 
cpen top cars are more available than they are during the con- 
struction season, the contractors could proceed with con- 
siderasly less interruption and their working season would 
be increased accordingly.” The Lakewood Engineering Com- 
pany states that many replies have been received to its 
letter, and that most of those replying are in accord with 
the plan suggested and offer help in making it a success. 

Several letters tell what already has been done along this 
line. At Ogden, Utah, materials for 20 miles of road were 
shipped in the winter of 1919-1920, and the road was com- 
pleted during the season of 1920 in record time. The State 
of Delaware has followed this practice for three years. The 
Board of Freeholders of Passaic County, New Jersey, has 
acquired a central storage vard for stockpiling road materials 
this winter. Belleville, Tll., reports that it has already stored 
cement for next season’s work. 

Nevertheless, the idea of “shipping early” is apparently 
new to many, although it was strongly urged last year by 
several state highway departments, as well as by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads. 

One question frequently asked about the early transpor- 
tation and storage of road building materials is how the 
contractor is to pay for the materials and their transporta- 
tion. The Lakewood Engineering Company points out that 
in 27 states, and in the District of Columbia, legislation | 
made it possible to pay the contractor in full or in part 
material when it is delivered. It adds, “In those states wher¢ 
it is not possible for the highway departments to make such 
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payments it will, of course, be necessary for the contractor 
to finance the transportation and storage of materials ahead 
of time. In such instances he will have to arrange with his 
banker for the needed funds. But even if he does have to 
borrow the money, there is every reason why he should do so. 
The interest on the amount required is absolutely insignit- 
cant when compared to the sum the contractor will lose if 
he should have to shut down his job even only a few days 
because he cannot get regular delivery of materials during 
the construction season.” 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION AND HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION 


In the circular letter from which the foregoing quotations 
are made the Lakewood Engineering Company commented 
at length upon the relation of railway transportation to high- 
way construction, and as its comments are those of a concern 
which is highly experienced in this field, they are given at 
some length below: 


“Road building materials are usually shipped in open top or 
gondola cars. In the northern states the greatest demand for 
these cars comes in the summer months, when they are required 
for handling coal, ore, sand and stone for construction work and 
road building, etc. 

“In a few instances it has been pointed out by railway execu- 
tives that on their own particular lines this condition does not 
exist and these cars are more in demand in the fall, winter, and 
early spring months than during the summer. However, taking 
the country as a whole, it is a fact that there is generally a 
shortage of open top equipment in the summer, and a surplus 
in the winter. One reason for this is because the navigation 
season on the Great Lakes closes in November for the trans- 
portation of coal and ore. Many cars are needed for this service 
during the summer and early fall. 

“At the close of the navigation season these cars are released, 
and for a short time are busy carrying coal to the local territory, 
which can be served after the lake trade is taken care of. But 
this local service is practically at an end by the last of December, 
when there begins to accumulate a surplus of open top equip- 
ment. The transportation of coal slumps off rapidly after this 
time, as coal contracts are made on April 1, and from January 
until that time there is only a very small amount of this business 
for the railroads. 

“It has been the general practice to request shipments of road 
materials during the actual construction season. The result has 
been that the railroads are always contending with a peak load 
just at the time the contractor could do his most effective work 
if he were able to get his materials. The inability of the rail- 
road to furnish the necessary cars very often makes it impossible 
for the contractor to get well started on his work, with the re- 
sult that the close of the season finds him with a job which must 
be carried over until next vear. 

“On the other hand, if the surplus cars which are available 
during the winter and spring months could be put at work haul- 
ing materials to be stored by the contractor until his season opens, 
he would be assured of steady work when he did get under way. 

“There now seems no possible reason to look forward to lower 
prices for materials next vear. Freight rates have increased, and 
a larger demand for materials is expected. The demand is in- 
creasing in many localities faster than the supply. Freight rates 
and the law of supply and demand are the two principal factors 
governing price. Therefore, it does not seem that material prices 
will go down. Yet even if there were hope for a decline by next 
season, the extra cost to the contractor buying his materials for 
winter and spring storage will really be only a small insurance 
premium guaranteeing that he will not have to close down his 
work every few days to wait for materials. Such slight extra 
cost is mighty cheap insurance. 

“The banks of the country are more than willing to help. A 
contractor needing financial assistance to aid him in shipping and 
storing materials early should not hesitate to go to his banker. 
Money loaned for this purpose is really backed by the security 
of the state for which the road is to be built. And what better 
security could be wanted? 

“The difficulty of unloading sand or stone which has frozen 
in transit is an objection which is frequently raised to the ship- 
ment of road materials during the winter months. It is true 
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that these materials may freeze in the cars, but material for road 
construction is shipped generally only a comparatively short dis- 
tance, and such freezing will be confined to a thin crust unless 
the cars are delayed in transit or unloading. The proper unload- 
ing equipment will make it possible to get the materials out of 
the cars in a minimum amount of time, which will prevent it from 
ireezing solid. 

“Where material is delayed, and becomes frozen in severe 
weather, it, of course, will be necessary to employ steam pipes, 
or to apply heat in some other way to thaw it before it can be 
handled from the cars. But such procedure is far from impossible. 

“In the fall it is not possible to continue actual paving where 
the subgrade freezes slightly at night. Although the temperature 
during the day may not be below freezing, the contractor will 
not be permitted to place concrete. But such weather is ideal 
for continuing unloading and storing materials for next season’s 
work. 

“In some of the northern states, where very severe weather 
prevails, it would, of course, be necessary to withhold shipments 
during extremely cold weather, because even though they are 
transported for only a short distance, they may become frozen 
solid in a very short time under such conditions. 

“However, in such states where these conditions do prevail, 
it is possible to ship materials at all times except during’ the dead 
of winter. 

“Many quarries close down during the winter months—therefore, 
an argument has been made that materials will not be available 
for winter shipment. So far as we are able to learn, the quarries 
close down largely because of habit. There has been no active 
market for them during the winter months. They have pre- 
ferred to stop their work instead of assuming the burden of 
stocking their materials until next season. If a market could be 
assured tor the quarries which would absorb their output, there 
18 no reason why they should not operate twelve months out of 
the year, with the exception of time required to make repairs.” 


Highway construction on a large scale is new in the 
United States. It is so new that, owing to the war and gen- 
eral financial conditions within recent years, the railways 
have not been able to provide sufficient cars to transport all 
the equipment and materials required to enable contractors 
to work continuously throughout the construction season if 
they attempt to ship practically all their equipment and 
materials in the construction season. The Lakewood Engi- 
neering Company, after a long and broad experience in this 
field, has made clear that it is feasible for contractors to 
distribute their shipments of equipment and materials more 


uniformly throughout the year, and that they should “ship 


now” not merely in the interest of the railways, but in théir 
own interest and that of the public. 
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Railway Executives Comment on “Ship Now” 


Why It Is Important to “Ship Now” 


By Daniel Willard 
President, Baltimore & Ohio Railroad; 


Chairman of the Advisory Committee of 


HILE It IS TRUE that there is a surplus of transporta- 
WV tion facilities, particularly box cars and freight 
locomotives, in the United States today, it does not 
by any means follow that such will be the case two or three 
months from now. As a matter of fact, having in mind that 
a large portion of the wheat crop is still in the interior of 
the country; that we have raised this year one of the largest 
corn crops ever raised; and further, that funds have actu- 
ally been provided for a very substantial program of road- 
building next year, I repeat, for these reasons and others I 
cannot help feeling that the transportation facilities of the 
railroads will be fully used by next spring, say March or 
April. 
In order to avoid possible delays which might be experi- 
enced at that time because of the active demand for cars, I 
think it is highly desirable not only from the standpoint of 


the Association of Railway Executives 


the railroads but in the public interest, that wherever pos- 
sible and as much as possible, advantage be taken of the 
surplus facilities now, to ship in anticipation of the wants 
later on. 

I am inclined to believe that the railroads with their ex- 
isting facilities could perhaps handle all the business offered 
during a twelve months’ period, providing it were offered 
uniformly through the entire period, but that of course is 
exactly what does not happen, and it is certain that the rail- 
roads with their present facilities are not able to take care 
of the possible peak loads, and this is why I think it is wise 
to urge upon all who can do so to ship now. 

I think the Railway Age is absolutely right in carrying 
on such a campaign, and I hope it will be successful. As a 
matter of fact, it has come to me directly that certain large 
shippers are already acting in accordance with that policy. 


“Ship Early’? and Ease the Peak Load 


By R. H. Aishton 
President of the American Railway Association 


OR THE FIRST TIME in five years, on this January 1, 
f 1921, there is a surplus of transportation in the United 

States, and the transportation machine is not being 
worked to its capacity. Two things have brought about 
this condition: 

First: The combined co-operative efforts of the railway 
staffs, shippers and public bodies whereby the average car 
loading has increased from 28.3 tons in February, 1920, to 
30.0 tons in November, 1920, and average miles per car per 
day have increased from 22.0 in February, 1920, to 28.0 in 
November, 1920, the net practical results attained auto- 
matically approximately adding 500,000 cars to the equip- 
ment without any additional capital investment. 

Second: Shipments have decreased through the shut- 
down or curtailment of industry; uncertainty of commodity 
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prices has restricted buying; credit conditions have restricted 
building operations; the situation regarding foreign exchange 
and the inability of foreign nations to finance purchases have 
reduced exports, all bringing about a lessened demand for 
transportation. 

As a result, on the one hand of the improved efficiency of 
the railroads in handling the freight offered, and on the 
other of the decrease in the volume of business demanding 
transportation, there is for the first time in years, except for 
a short time in 1919, a surplus of cars and locomotives above 
requirements and not actively working to their capacity. 
This condition is not without precedent, although seldom, if 
ever, has the transition from insufficient transportation to a 
surplus of that commodity come as suddenly and violently 
as in the past few months and as the decline was sudden, 
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violent and deep, so may we, if past history is any indica- 
tion, predict a rebound of the same character. 

Never before has the interest of the shipper, the public as 
represented by the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the railroads and their owners and officers been so mutual 
as now. What can be done to meet this’ future revival of 
business in addition to what is now being done in a large 
degree by the railroads in providing additional locomotives, 
cars and facilities under a most burdensome financial situa- 
tion, which program will no doubt be augmented with an 
easier money situation? 

With the knowledge born of past experience that the 
volume of transportation business is a series of peak loads 
and valleys of depression, and that every peak is higher than 


the preceding one and every valley of a higher elevation’ 


than the one before it, and that the constant trend is up- 
ward, it would seem that all interests, those serving the pub- 
lic and those serving the railroads, might with mutual advan- 
tage study practical methods of meeting the increased 
volume of business so sure to come, possibly in a few weeks, 
certainly before many months. 

Regardless of the present car surplus, a decision to: 

(1) “Keeping up the habit” of capacity carloading and 
capacity car mileage during this period of transportation sur- 
plus, would be of inestimable advantage when the days of car 
shortage come again. A habit once formed is not easily 
gotten away from. 

(2) A decision to “Ship Early” would tremendously help 
the situation and ease off the peak load. There is a great 
housing shortage, both for business and homes. Is it not 
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fair to assume that one of the first upward moves will be 
in building construction? Clearly, if every activity in this 
direction were to start May 1, there would be a tremendous 
load on the railroads and inability to meet this sudden load 
would be unfortunate and affect the public interest in many 
directions. Can we not anticipate that this may occur and 
would it not be wise to commence transporting, and if neces- 
sary storing even at the cost of re-handling, some of the 
many materials entering into projects already determined 
on, in order that there may be no delay due to transportation ? 

We may definitely assume a large program of highway 
building and improvement will be started. “Ship Early” 
would insure an absence of trnsportation difficulties, such 
as occurred last winter. In a large part of the United States 
material can be handled during winter months when there 
is a surplus of cars as easily as in midsummer, and even 
where there is severe winter weather a portion of the ma- 
terials can be transported and handled without great addi- 
tional expense. 

Why not “Ship Early” the thousands of carloads of fer- 
tilizer in the winter instead of in the spring when they are 
required on the farms, and avoid the uncertainties of delays 
due to an overburdened transportation machine? 

Why not “Ship Early” such materials as are required for 
the maintenance programs of railroads, instead of adding 
this burden to the heavy load later on? 

Might we not profitably have confidence in the future, and 
having that confidence in this time of depression put the 
transportation facilities to the utmost possible use in pro- 
viding against the day of Opportunity ? 


Future of Railways Depends on Constructive Regulation 


By J. Kruttschnitt 


Chairman of the Southern Pacific Company 


HAT ENLARGEMENT of facilities should the railroads 
make’? 


The average annual capital expenditure for the 
construction of new and the betterment of existing lines for 
the ten years preceding 1917 was about $660,000,000, but as 
the purchasing power of the dollar has declined, at least twice 
this amount, or $1,320,000,000 per annum, will be needed 
to provide what the smaller sum did formerly. In the years 
1918-1919 under government control $806,000,000 only was 
spent (Annual Report of the Director General of Railroads 
for 1919). As the normal expenditures for the two years 
should have been $2,640,000,000, capital expenditures were 
short $1,834,000,000 on January 1, 1920, and this amount, 
in addition to the normal annual sum of $1,320,000,000, 
should be spent in 1920 to catch up, and $1,320,000,000 
should be spent annually thereafter, subject, of course, to re- 
duction ratably with any rise in the purchasing power of the 
dollar and in the efficient use of existing facilities. 

2. What enlargement of facilities the railroads will be 
able to make in coming years will depend on the extent to 
which the Transportation Act—passed by Congress after five 
and one-half years of close study, the greatest (and the only) 
piece of constructive legislation of the kind ever enacted 
in this country—will be allowed to work without radical 
change. It has been in more or less complete operation just 
ten months—much too short a time to test its merits, when 
we consider that during this period the railroads have been 
handicapped by abnormal economic conditions, by shortage 
of equipment and other facilities and by the disorganization 
and depletion of their forces following 26 months of govern- 
ment operation. Demands of substantially all classes of em- 
ployees for increased wages, which long before should have 
been answered, remained unsettled by the outgoing Railroad 


Administration, which by procrastination evaded and shifted 
responsibility to the incoming owners of railroads. This long 
strain on the patience of the employees caused the so-called 
“outlaw strikes” of April, 1920, and the worst congestion of 
railroad traffic ever known. 

With motive power and equipment returned by the govern- 
ment in deplorable condition and large numbers of employees 
disloyal and deserting, traffic conditions were hardly restored 
to normal before the end of August, when the wage award, 
quickly followed by the grant of increased rates, was made. 
The higher rates have been in force but 17 weeks, during six 
of which the volume of freight traffic has rapidly fallen; and 
the refusal of a number of state commissions to harmonize 
state rates with those prescribed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has deprived the carriers of much necessary 
revenue. We advert to these facts in order to appreciate that 
conditions prevailing since the Transportation Act took effect 
have been such as to make it impossible to form a clear opin- 
ion of the changes it will produce in the destinies of the rail- 
roads. 

The Act unmistakably recognizes the duty of the govern- 
ment in its regulation of interstate commerce to foster and 
protect its instrumentalities and to substitute a constructive 
for a repressive policy, under which rates had been kept down 
to low levels and severe punitive measures had been enforced 
against the carriers. 

The two cardinal and controlling features of the Act are: 
The continuance of private ownership and operation as a 
national policy, and, the recognition of public interest and 
public duty in respect to the adequacy and efficiency of trans- 
portation facilities. 

To make this policy a success requires the sympathy and 
co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Commission in in- 
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terpreting and administering the law, and of the carriers and 
the public in loyally obeying it. The reduction of the outlaw 
strike congestion, which was accomplished by the efforts of 
these three agencies, affords convincing proof of the com- 
pelling force of united effort. At least several years of un- 
interrupted operation of the Transportation Act without in- 
terference and under normal conditions of traffic, interest 
rates, and commodity and labor costs will be necessary to de- 
velop its effect on the future of our transportation systems, 
and it is of vital importance that such free opportunity be 
afforded. 

It is not reassuring, however, to know that amendments 
that go far towards nullifying it have already been suggested. 
The most important is the proposal to make consolidations 
compulsory, presumably following the plan that Senator 
Cummins proposed in January, 1920, whose main features 
are grouping of the railroads into systems, each one to be 
operated by a corporation with a federal charter; the group- 
ing into systems to be brought about by forced sale in con- 
demnation proceedings after a period of seven years, within 
which voluntary consolidation in harmony with a pre-ap- 
proved plan is permitted. Hence practically all existing 
railroads for seven or more years will have to live in ap- 
prehension, uncertainty and confusion that will be fatal 
alike to railroad development and to successful operation 
and maintenance of the properties. 

The effect of such legislation—tantamount to government 
ownership—upon existing systems would be revolutionary, 
and the mere threat of it makes the future of the railroads 
so dark and uncertain as to perpetuate the injury to their 
credit and destroy the stabilizing effect of the Act of 1920. 

Another measure before Congress is to change the federal 
valuation act unfavorably to the railroads. A fair valua- 
tion of the railroads is necessary to accomplish the purposes 
of the Transportation Act, for its principal provisions are 
based on such a valuation. If the federal valuation act is 
to be tinkered with and amended to the prejudice of the rail- 
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roads, confidence in their future will be to the same extent 
destroyed. 

Another proposed amendment is to change the present 
provisions of the long-and-short haul clause so as to abso- 
lutely forbid any greater charge for a longer than for a 
shorter haul. The passage of such legislation will very seri- 
ously affect the earnings of many large systems of railroads, 
and the threat of such legislation will also create a lack of 
confidence in the earning power of the railroads likely to be 
affected thereby. 

Again, there is the anti-strike amendment. One of the 
objects of the Transportation Act was to provide a method 
of settling labor controversies and avoiding the serious con- 
sequences of an enduring test between the railroads and 
their employees. Before legislation having this end in 
view has had time to function, an amendment is proposed 
the practical effect of which will be, in all likelihood, the 
bringing about immediately a life and death fight between 
the carriers and organized labor. 

It cannot be too earnestly asserted that a feeling of con- 
fidence in the permanence of a constructive fostering policy 
is absolutely necessary for railroad development and pros- 
perity. Such improvements as the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central stations in New York were planned years be- 
fore they were made public, otherwise the provident acqui- 
sition of real estate would have been impossible. With- 
out such confidence initiative will be destroyed; no cor- 
poration will dare to assume the risk of making plans the 
completion of which may at any time be halted with ir- 
remediable loss. 

From the above will be seen how impossible is an answer 
to the second question as to the ability of the railroads to 
enlarge their facilities. They will no doubt muddle along 
until Congress by its treatment of proposed destructive 
amendments inspires investors with confidence that the 
Transportation Act that it has created is not to be rendered 
impotent before it has had the opportunity to prove its value. 


Conditions a Challenge to Resourcefulness of Private Management 


By C. E. Schaff 


Receiver. Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


of 1920 complicates the task confronting the railroads 
in 1921. While it may slow up railroad recovery, 
it should not be suspended. 

Unfortunately, the decline in traffic followed so closely 
on the heels of the rate advances, that the railroads cannot 
immediately get the benefit of the increased net revenue which 
was anticipated. Revenue calculations of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, as reflected in the rates established 
under the Transportation Act, were predicated upon expecta- 
tion of traffic in undiminished volume. We are again in a 
situation not unfamiliar to railroads. Our rates have been 
adjusted to meet one set of conditions, and an entirely differ- 
ent set of conditions has devoloped before we were well settled 
under the new rates. 

In the face of these circumstances, it should not be dis- 
couraging if the railroads fail to maintain the rate of progress 
toward complete readjustment that was established, follow- 
ing the passage of the Transportation Act and the return to 
private operation under a sound federal policy. 

Despite the difficult conditions which interefered with effi- 
cient operation in the months immediately following the 
return to private operation, the railroads handled a record- 
breaking tonnage in 1920. Service was everywhere im- 
proved. Accumulations of traffic were cleared up. Equip- 
ment conditions were made better and the close of the year 


T* DECLINE in traffic which marked the closing weeks 


found the railroads prepared to carry an increased traffic load. 
Developments generally had indicated the soundness of 
prophecies that resumption of private operation was the first 
step toward restoration of railroad efficiency. Indeed, 
progress had been so rapid as to discount the predictions 
made freely a year ago that it would require from three to 
five vears to restore the railroads to pre-war efficiency. 

The immediate task of the railroads is to counter-balance, 
so far as possible, through increased efficiency and decreased 
operating costs, the adverse effect of the decline in traffic on 
net revenues. ‘The success we shall have in showing en- 
couraging net revenues in the face of decreased business will, 
of course, regulate our rate of progress in carrying forward 
the improvement programs which experience has demon- 
strated are essential to equip the railroads to handle traffic 
satisfactorily, when business is again moving in what we 
should consider normal volume. 

These conditions are a challenge to the initiative and re- 
sourcefulness of private management. They are difficult, 
but encouragement is found in the fact that the traffic decline 
itself is influencing our movement toward a _ readjustment 
under which operating costs should be relatively lower. 

The response of the railroads to the federal policy adopted 
early last year, has been distinctly encouraging. With the 


1921 task satisfactorily discharged, private ownership and 
operation will have met an acid test. 
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More Freight Should Be Moved in Months of Light Business 


By L. F. Loree, 
President, Delaware & Hudson Company 


THINK THE RAILROADS have shown very conclusively that 
i they have the equipment and facilities necessary to 
handle a business about 15 per cent larger than the 
movement of October and November, 1920. The results 
realized from the effort to increase car loading and car move- 
ment are very gratifying, but there is still considerable margin 
for further accomplishment, especially in the car movement. 
To accomplish this some very bad practices of the railroads 
and some equally bad practices of the shippers should re- 
ceive serious attention; and a systematic and determined ef- 
fort should be made to improve the terminal facilities and 
the road facilities affecting the movement, especially the 
former. 
A review of the car surpluses and unfilled car requisitions 
running back to 1907 shows the seasonal character of the 
railroad business and the very heavy burden thrown on the 


roads by the movement in October, November and December, 
and, equally, the very light movement offering in April, May 
and June. To the extent that the shipper can move his 
freight in these months of light business, he can reckon on 
prompt handling and avoid the delays which may embarrass 
him in the months of heavy business. 

However, the indications all are that the business offering 
in the Fall months of 1921 can be easily handled. Is it then 
wise to encourage an abnormal movement in months when 
weather conditions and short days make the work expensive 
rather than let it take its normal course and move it when 
conditions are more favorable and the work is relatively 
economical ? 

I am afraid the Railway Age’s campaign is too like the 
“sunshine campaign’ of 1908 and can serve no useful 
purpose. 


Shippers Should Anticipate Their Requirements 


By C. H. Markham 
President of the Illinois Central Railroad 


HIERE IS EVERY REASON to believe that the spring will 
yh bring a heavy revival of business, following the winter’s 

slump. Railway men are concerning themselves over 
what effect this commercial revival, if it materializes, will 
have upon the transportation machinery of the country. 

The railways performed a miraculous feat in their en- 
deavors to meet the 1920 demands for transportation, 
handling an increasing volume of business very largely 
through the adoption of more efficient and co-operative 
methods. This performance was made in the face of heavy 
obstacles which are not likely to face the railways next 
spring—labor difficulties, disorganized forces, highly de- 
teriorated equipment, inadequate rates and a coal shortage. 
Therefore, it may be safely predicted that the railways will 
be able to handle even more business in 1921 than they did 
during 1920. 

It is yet too early to predict with any degree of certainty 
how great the burden of traffic of 1921 will be, and it is 
therefore well that those having traffic to offer should realize 
that the railways are now in a position to handle more 
traffic than is being offered, and that this position may be 
changed. By realizing that, and anticipating their transpor- 
tation requirements as far ahead as possible, shippers may 
be able, not only to assist in relieving general conditions, 
but to move shipments which might be tied up, should a 
paralysis of traffic occur. 

In this connection, it should be noted that large road- 
building programs are being considered in a number of 
states. In the majority of cases the state money for the 
purchasing of road-building materials is now available. 
There are certain classes of material which can be trans- 
ported at this time, in preparation for the spring business 
revival, for instance, sand, gravel, cement, etc. 

Retail lumber yards are being rapidly emptied of supplies, 
without adequate replenishment. The spring business re- 
vival should bring a demand for the resumption of building 
programs, which, in turn, will demand a heavy lumber 
traffic. Such traffic in that line as can be moved now, should 
be moved. 

There are other instances of this kind. Every shipper 
would do well to make a study of his needs for the coming 
year, and arrenge his transportation demands in such a way 


that the movement will be facilitated. He will profit by 
knowing that his demands have been handled, and are out 
of the way. Business in general will profit by the relief 
which it will mean in the spring movement. The railways 
will profit by having transportation demands more evenly 
distributed. 
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Unloading Boilers of American Locomotives at Danzig, 
Poland 
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Why “Buy Now” Program by the Railways Is Needed. 


“Buy Now” as Viewed by the Railway Supply Interests. 





The Public Demands Better Service, W. W. Salmon. 
Why the Railroads Should Buy Now, A. L. Humphrey. 


Railways Should Buy Only to Meet Pressing Needs, 
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The De Witt Yards of the New York Central, Near Syracuse, N. Y. 








Why “Buy Now” Program by Railways Is Needed 


Many Factors in Problem Which Those Controlling Purchases 
Must Consider—“Buying Now” Would in Long Run 


HE RAILWAY EXECU1IVE who is considering the problem 
of the extent of the purchases his railway can make 
now, and of the extent to which it ought to make pur- 


chases now, has to take into con- 
sideration many factors. - 

Many railway companies are 
so short of funds and have such 
poor prospects of satisfactory 
earnings that they really cannot 
do otherwise under present con- 
ditions than carry on a hand to 
mouth existence. Many others 
cannot under present conditions 
raise money for capital expendi- 
tures but have sufficient funds 
available from earnings with 
which to buy the equipment and 
materials they require to make 
immediately needed improvements 
and to do adequate maintenance 
work, Some railways, even under 
present conditions, not only have 
sufficient earnings to make im- 
mediately needed improvements 


Help Railways and General Business 











sider the effect which a 

drastic curtailment of 
their purchases at present will 
have upon their immediate ability 
to maintain and increase the 
capacity of their plants, and ulti- 
mately to handle the traffic of- 
fered to them. If later on there 
are acute congestions and serious 
car shortages and it can be shown 
that they have not done all they 
reasonably could to prepare for 
handling a large business, they 
will be subjected to severe criti- 
cisms.” 
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of interest which must be paid on bonds will impose a heavy 
burden of fixed charges for years to come. 
Practically all railroads are handicapped in making pur- 


chases by the fact that the gov- 
ernment owes the companies in 
the aggregate about $400,000,- 
000 of the deficit incurred during 
the guarantee period from March 
1 to September 1. The inability 
of many companies to get their 
share of this money from the 
government is one of the prin- 
cipal reasons why they are re- 
stricting. their purchases as much 
as possible. Many of them are 
so short of funds that if they 
made large purchases now the 
equipment and supply companies 
filling their orders would have to 
give them credit for practically 
the entire amounts purchased. 
There is a case on the way to the 
Supreme Court and also legisla- 
tion pending in Congress, the 


and adequately maintain their properties, but have good 
enough credit to raise capital in relatively as large amounts 
and on as easy terms as it can be raised by any industrial, 
commercial or financial concerns. 

Even railways with the best credit hesitate at present, how- 
ever, to issue securities in large amounts to raise new capital 
because hardly any railroad can sell stock, and the high rates 


outcome of either of which may soon release to the railways 
a large part of the funds the government is now withholding. 

Another reason why many railways which are in an en- 
tirely sound condition financially are restricting their pur- 
chases is that their earnings under the new freight and pas- 
senger rates are disappointing, and that their business re- 
cently has heen declining. Before deciding on their future 
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programs they want to see the earnings for a few more months 
and to get a better idea of how great and how long the decline 
in traffic is going to be. 

Undoubtedly, however, one of the principal reasons why 
many railways are not buying on a much larger scale than 
they are buying is that they believe the prices of equipment 
and supplies should be and will be reduced more than they 
have been, and are waiting for them to decline further. 

There is published elsewhere in this issue in different 
articles a large amount of data regarding the tendencies of 
prices of railway equipment and materials from pre-war days 
down to the present time. The figures regarding the prices 
of locomotives, freight cars and passenger cars show that 
they reached their maximum in the first six months of 1920. 
Comparing with the average for the years 1910-1914, the 
cost of locomotives in the first six months of 1920 had ad- 
vanced 151 per cent, of freight cars over 200 per cent and of 
passenger train cars over 100 per cent. There have been 
some reductions since these maximum figures were reached, 
but there is an unmistakable sentiment among many rail- 
way officers who control purchases that further reductions 
must be made before they will be justified in placing orders 
on even as large a scale as their present financial resources 
will permit. 

The reductions in the prices of some other things the rail- 
ways buy in large volume have been greater. The prices of 
open hearth steel rails, which in 1918 was from $57 to $65, 
is now fixed by the United States Steel Corporation at $47. 
Track spikes, which sold as high as 5.25 cents and even 
7 cents in 1917, are now 3.65 cents. Steel plates for bridges 
and cars which were 8 cents in September, 1917, and 4 cents 
in April, 1920, are now 2.65 cents. Pig iron, which was $50 
in July, 1917, and $51 in September, 1920, is $33. These 
are not the prices quoted by all manufacturers, but are the 
ruling prices. None of them is anywhere near as low as 
prices in pre-war days, but the declines have been relatively 
greater than those in the prices of equipment and specialties. 

The railways have to consider purchases from the stand- 
point, not only of their financial resources, but also from 
that of economy, because the Transportation Act provides 
not merely that they shall be allowed to earn a net return 
sufficient to enable them to develop their facilities, but that 
they shall be allowed to earn this return if they are effi- 
ciently and economically operated. Therefore, altogether 
aside from the matter of their immediate financial resources, 
they cannot from the standpoint of public regulation and 
public opinion disregard the necessity of reasonable economy. 

On the other hand, the railways cannot afford, in consid- 
ering the question of purchases, to disregard the effect which 
the policy adopted by them may have upon their own traffic 
or their ability to render service. Directly and indirectly 
they are among the largest shippers in the country. Their 
purchases not only cause the movement of the finished prod- 
ucts they buy, but of the fuel and raw materials that enter 
into their manufacture. Therefore, other things being equal, 
the more the railways curtail their purchases now the more 
they will reduce their own traffic and earnings at a time 
when they have surplus transportation capacity. Further- 


more, the less they buy now the more they will have to buy 
later on, and the more thev buy later on the more they will 
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increase the traffic that they will have to handle when the 
movement of freight traffic in general has revived. There- 
fore, for the railways the arguments for “shipping now’’ 
are as pertinent as for any other class of shippers. 

The railways must also consider the effect which a drastic 
curtailment of their purchases at present will have upon 
their immediate ability to maintain and increase the capacity 
of their plants, and ultimately to handle the traffic offered 
to them. If later on there are acute congestions and serious 
car shortages and it can be shown that they have not done 
all they reasonably could to prepare for handling a large 
business, they will be subjected to severe criticisms which 
will be difficult to answer. 

Reverting to the question of prices, this is one for adjust- 
ment between the railways and the equipment and supply 
companies. All arguments in support of the view that the 
railways should “buy now” in order to stabilize conditions 
and prepare for the handling of a large business in future 
are equally potent in support of the view that the equipment 
and material companies should do all they reasonably can 
to make it feasible and desirable for railways to “buy now.” 

When the buyer and seller cannot agree on prices there 
is no buying or selling. More uniform purchasing by the 
railways from month to month and year to year is as desir- 
able from the standpoint of the equipment and material 
manufacturers as from the standpoint of the railways, but 
it is evident they must get closer together in their views re- 
garding prices before the process of stabilization of railway 
purchases can actually be begun. 

There can be no doubt that the past policy of the railways 
has been too largely that of buying in large amounts when 
general business has been active and prices have been high 
and of buying in too small amounts when general business 
has been inactive and prices have been relatively low. It is 
estimated that at the present time the mills of the independent 
steel companies on the average are not working to much more 
than one-fourth of their capacity. The plants of most of the 
railway equipment and material manufacturers are in some- 
what the same general plight. The lumber mills, of whose 
product the railways are large purchasers, have unusually 
large quantities of lumber on hand and are operating much 
below their capacity. Certainly, it does seem that these gen- 
eral conditions afford a good opportunity for the railways 
and the manufacturers soon to get together on a basis of 
prices that will justify the railways in beginning to make 
purchases in as large amounts as the financial resources and 
prospects of the various railway companies will permit. 

There is a good deal of reason for believing that many 
of the prices now being quoted by equipment and material 
companies are not the lowest at which they are really willing 
to make contracts, but are offered as a basis for negotiation, 
and that lower prices would in many cases be made if it were 
established with reasonable certainty that large sales actually 
could be made at these lower prices. Any business concern 
has a natural reluctance to making reductions in prices when 
it fears that the effect will be that it will fill only the small 
orders it is receiving currently at these reduced prices and 
not get large orders at the reduced prices. There is a great 
difference, as every fisherman knows, between a mere “nibble” 
and a real “bite.” 























“Buy Now” as Viewed by Railway Supply Interests 


The Public Demands Better Service 


By W. W. Salmon baa 


President, General Railway Signal Company 


of the United States who are paying an unprecedentedly 

high price for transport by rail, expect a good deal 
better service from the railways than many of them think 
they are getting. 

Any prolonged continuance of failure to get an improved 
service and, equipment of the kind and in the quantity re- 
quired for the economical conduct of their business will 
lead to general, grave dissatisfaction and may create an 
item of bad will on the part of the public that will prove 
costly to the railway owners. 

While it may be possible that by waiting, the railways 
may make certain purchases at a somewhat lower cost than 
if they purchase now, and that money may be cheaper then 


Gtr the travelers, merchants, and, in general, the people 


than now, delay on these accounts in the making of pur- 
chases essential to meeting the reasonable requirements of 
the public will prove, in the long run, to be a “penny 
wise, pound foolish” policy. 

Having for some years devoted a large part of my time 
to trying to aid in bringing about more liberal and fairer 
treatment of the railways and having had opportunity to 
observe how difficult it has been to get the various trade 
associations of the United States to advocate and approve 
legislation designed to enable the railways to put them- 
selves in position profitably and adequately to serve the 
public, I would greatly regret any action or inaction on 
the part of the railways that would result in the creation 
of new hostile sentiment toward them. 


Why the Railroads Should Buy Now 


By A. L. Humphrey 


President, Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


NE EVIL from which the railway supply business suffers 
more than any other is the unfortunate fluctuations 
in output of most of the principal railway supply 

plants, which is generally referred to as the feast and famine 
condition of their order books. ‘This is largely brought 
about by the fact that the railroads generally regulate their 
purchases in some direct relation to traffic conditions exist- 
ing and set aside only such percentage of their gross in- 
come as can be spared over and above a certain amount cf 
their daily average income. 

When earnings fall off, orders are usually issued to cur- 
tail expenditures of all kinds, and especially the purchase 
of outside material. When earnings begin to increase, the 
lid is lifted slightly and requisitions are again placed for 


needed material, some of which should have been on hand 
for actual requirements during the dull period. 

Anyone familiar with manufacturing conditions must ap- 
preciate the fact that this same feast and famine condition 
is, above all others, the one that militates most against the 
securing of the thing the railroads are so strenuously con- 
tending for at the present time, namely, lower prices. A 
full order book one month and an empty shop the next 
month are incompatible with low prices. 

If the output of a plant falls below a certain minimum, 
then the overhead expense is immediately such that, to re- 
coup the loss, prices must be increased rather than low- 
ered, as would be expected on a declining market, and if 
it is not possible at the moment to secure increased prices 
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in the long run, the purchaser must pay the actual average 
cost through a period of years and must in turn take into 
consideration this very feast and famine condition with 
which we are all only too familiar in the railway supply 
business. 

If the railroads, like industries, could continue their nor- 
mal purchases through such times as these, they would im- 
mediately have the benefit of the traffic in the movement of 
raw material for such manufacture, and in turn the handling 
of the traffic incident to the finished product on the way 
to remote customers, and an immediate benefit would be 
secured in the matter of the railroads being able to make 
needed repairs and maintenance at times when both labor 
and material were available, as compared with the difficulty 
in recent years in getting material when it was wanted, 
which prevented many needed matters of repairs and mainte- 
nance being attended to at the proper time. 

We have heard from all sides in recent times the com- 
plaint that this or that could not be done because material 
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and labor were not available and, yet, when both become 
plentiful, the purchases are curtailed. 

Another very important item for consideration in this 
matter is the one of confidence which should be injected into 
the general situation immediately upon a general purchas- 
ing policy being established by important railway systems 
for the reason that the railroads themselves are the largest 
purchasers of all kinds of material and the moment on 
railroad begins purchasing it encourages others to do so 
with the immediate effect of brighter times for all con- 
cerned. 

The fear that is now being felt that prices have not 
reached bottom is based on an unimportant consideration, 
as it must be realized that, in the main, prices do not vary 
to a sufficient extent to involve any considerabie amount 
of loss, and, suppose loss does ensue, how long would it be 
before the industries of the country would be in the same 
position the railways were in at the time of the last rate 
increase? Is this desired? If not, buy now! 


Railways Should Buy Only to Meet Pressing Needs 


By Samuel M. Vauclain 
President, Baldwin Locomotive Works 


ful and to act with the utmost prudence. I can only 
recommend railroads, manufacturers, merchants and 
housekeepers to buy sparingly and only in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet their most pressing needs. I feel that there 
must be a revision downward in the cost of everything, and 
it can only be accomplished safely by practicing the utmost 


[" MY JUDGMENT this is the time for everybody to be care- 


economy, not only in business, but in all walks of life from 
the housekeeper upward. 

Therefore, I cannot consistently and sincerely advise the 
railways that this is the time for them to buy regardless of 
their necessities. ‘They must be left free to exercise their 
own judgment, and we as manufacturers must govern our- 
selves accordingly. 


More Uniform Buying Would Cause Lower Prices 


By Charles J. Symington 


President, The T. H. 


Y IS NOT WITHIN the province of the manufacturer of 

railway materials to instruct the responsible officials of 

the railways as to when they should purchase equipment, 
but he can perhaps be excused for contributing to the dis- 
cussion if he believes he can demonstrate that the immediate 
release of requisitions for new equipment and supplies will 
operate to the direct financial benefit of the railways them- 
selves. 

The fortunes of the railways and of industries are indis- 
solubly linked together and no possible advantage can accrue 
to the former by the stagnation of the latter. The railways 
have it in their power by the purchase now of necessary 
equipment to shorten materially the period of industrial and 
economic readjustment through which we all are passing, to 
stimulate at once freight traffic through the resulting move- 
ment of raw materials, and, what should be of prime im- 
portance to themselves, to get new equipment into service 
and begin earning money months earlier than if such pur- 
chases should be delayed until spring. 

The mistake should not be made of assuming that cars, 
if ordered three months from now, could be placed in service 
only three months later than if ordered at once. Many plants 
depending on railway work have recently made drastic re- 
ductions in their rates of operation and in their working 


Symington Company 


forces, amounting in some cases to virtual shutdown. This 
condition will become practically universal among such plants 
if a moderate program of railway buying is not inaugurated 
before February 1. This condition will result in weeks and 
perhaps months of delay after the railways do decide to buy, 
before these plants can get their organizations rebuilt on an 
efficient basis. 

Shutdowns and reorganizations cost money, and the ulti- 
mate consumer, in this case the railways, pays the bill. This 
must of necessity be so, as no manufacturer could keep out 
of bankruptcy if his costs were figured only on his good 
months. In our own plant we have not had, within my 
recollection, more than five good months in any one year, 
with the average around three. I believe our case to be 
typical and it should be obvious that a more uniform rate 
of operation would result in decreased costs and correspond- 
ingly lower average prices. 

Under the particular circumstances which surround us at 
this time, most manufacturers are stocked up to a certain 
extent with high priced materials, solely because what looked 
like a buying movement last vear came to a standstill before 
it had acquired any considerable momentum. This, how- 
ever, is not such a factor in the present discussion as some 
of our purchasing agent friends might think. The price of 
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equipment is of necessity based on the cost of raw materials, 
but it is affected also by spasmodic buying and at this time 
particularly by the state of uncertainty which now exists as 
to when and to what extent railway buying will be 
resumed. 

The present situation demands confidence, and I for one 
am ready to play with the cards face up. If the manufac- 
turers can start running on railway work before their organi- 
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zations shall have become scattered, the delay and expense 
involved in getting production up to its normal speed will 
have been avoided and satisfactory deliveries can be promised 
and made. I am convinced that immediate action by the rail- 
ways would provide the needed impetus for a sane readjust- 
ment of business with, as a result, material prosperity for 
themselves and the prevention of much individual suffering 
and financial distress 


Uncertainties of Situation Militate Against Buying 


By R. P. Lamont 


President, American Steel Foundries 


E SHOULD ALL LIKE to see the railroads buy equip- 

WV ment and supplies at this time, and if they did come 

into the market in a large way it would be very eftec- 

tive in bringing an upturn in the business of the country in 

certain lines at least, but if I were at the head of a railroad 
property I am not sure whether I should buy at this time. 

At the moment the prices of the various materials such as 
pig iron, coal, coke, oil, refractories, etc., are relatively high; 
labor is also at the highest point for many years; and it is 
difficult to sell securities even at a very expensive rate from a 
railroad standpoint. On top of this the railroads are con- 
fronted with a shrinking business and reduced earnings. 

In short, there is nothing in the general industrial or busi- 
ness situation today to justify the buying of additional equip- 
ment; however, there is one important offsetting considera- 
tion in that there are still people in influential places who 
would like to see the railroads back under the control of the 
government, and the railroads are in the position of having 
to justify the present situation of private ownership by show- 
ing that they can give better service than under government 
operation. 

If the roads do buy heavily at the present time and prices 
and business continue to decline, it will be unfortunate; on 
the other hand, if they do not buy and business should sud- 
denly improve to an extent that would make it impossible 
for them to handle the business next fall, it would be a very 
serious matter. Because of this consideration, it would seem 
to be desirable for the roads generally to take advantage of 
the present slack business to get roadbeds and equipment in 


the best possible shape, and in addition to buy what other 
materials and equipment they can without any new 
hnancing. 

It is difficult to say whether the present process of liquida- 
tion and readjustment has just begun or whether it is about 
completed. There are those who believe that many com- 
modities, including wages, rents, real estate, together with 
the raw materials above mentioned, gre still badly out of line © 
with other commodities such as rubber, sugar, coffee, copper, 
cotton, wool, breadstuffs, etc., which have had a very severe 
shrinkage, and that there cannot be a general and sound re- 
sumption of business until this liquidation has become more 
complete. If this is true, the depression may drag through 
practically all of next year. 

On the other hand, if the farmer should begin within the 
next few weeks to ‘“‘cash in” his crops and resume buying of 
ordinary necessities, including agricultural implements, etc., 
thereby enabling the retailers to get rid of their stocks, so 
that they can in turn send in orders to the jobbers, who will 
then be able to replenish their stocks from the manufacturers, 
there may be a sharp revival of business in the spring. I 
believe we can have a pretty definite notion by the end of 
February as to whether or not this will come about, and I 
should be inclined to defer action on any large program until 
then. 

Our business depends entirely upon railroad purchases, but 
the situation, as I view it, is so uncertain that I hardly feel 
like unqualifiedly urging any extensive buying program at 
this time. 


An Opportunity to Prepare for Greater Economy and Efficiency 


By Stanley H. Bullard 


Vice-President, Bullard 


of every informed statement on business conditions of 

today, and the future, is founded on the basic sound- 
ness of our position, and the fact that true values are re- 
sulting from the period of readjustment through which we 
are now passing and from which we will soon emerge. 

It is evident that the “new era” will be one of strict 
economy—one in which economy will be practically and 
wisely exercised—one in which judgment and not expediency 
alone will prevail in every transaction. 

There are certain indications that a realization of the 
necessity for this new brand of economy is sinking deep 
into the consciousness of practically every unit of our in- 
dustrial and business structure. And this is good; for it 
will eventually result in a constantly increasing efficiency 


Ts SPIRIT of optimism which is the predominant note 
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in the use of equipment, a higher sense of responsibility 
for the good condition of such equipment, and, even though 
wages are maintained at high levels, an actual lowering of 
costs in practically every line of production. 

We are mentally prepared for this outcome. Are we 
taking the proper and timely steps to place our shops in a 
state of proper physical preparedness? 

Equipment which has been stressed to its limit in the 
last few years, and during that time has been at the tender 
mercy of “the best we could get,” is today in doubtful con- 
dition to permit truly economical operation. This applies 
to almost every item and now is the time, in fact the big 
opportunity, to make a careful survey, put it in shape or 
replace it with something which will meet the coming de- 
mands, and do it with economy. 








Equipment manufacturers are in an exceptional position 
to serve, either in the matter of maintenance repairs (both 
material and experienced labor) or in the matter of re- 
placement by prompt shipment of equipment of the latest 
and most efficient design. They are also now able to aid 
the officials in charge of shop operation in the planning 
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of better and cheaper methods of performing shop work, 
bringing to these problems a new viewpoint. 

Certainly we are all of us wiser than the Irishman who 
wouldn’t mend his roof when the sun shone, because it 
didn’t leak, and when it did leak, couldn’t mend it because 
of the rain. 


Railway Buying and General Business 


By E. B. Leigh 


President, Chicago Railway Equipment Company 


l'1H REFERENCE to the advantages of a “Buy Now— 
W Ship Now” policy, not only to the railways them- 

selves but to the country at large: Let me first call 
attention to a fact, familiar to you, namely, that it has been 
amply demonstrated that for a period of over fifteen years 
prior to the Great War, railway purchases not only initiated 
general activity, but also that once thus started, sustained a 
general buying movement, and with its logical reflection in 
general business—in a word, general business prosperity 
While this relation was largely suspended during the ab- 
normal conditions of war, the principle is as sound today 
as ever, * 

As we are now passing through a period of drastic liquida- 
tion, it may be urged that commodity prices have not yet 
reached their lowest level; while the labor question is far 
from being adjusted as eventually it must be—hence that 
it is not yet an opportune time to initiate extensive buying. 

Under normal conditions this situation might properly 
influence and delay all purchases, where postponement is 
possible, until these important factors have become stabilized. 

But are we, or are the railways, operating under “normal” 
conditions ? 

It is well known that railway facilities are entirely in- 
adequate, both in requirement and condition; that purchases 
on an enormous scale must be made before our railways, as 
a whole, will be able to take care of the country’s require- 
ments, once the temporary depression is passed and the sev- 
eral years of unprecedented business, confidently predicted by 
nearly all authorities, are upon us. 

At this particular time, and in view of the unusual con- 


ditions surrounding them, it would seem the part of wisdom 
for the railways to consider the possibilities of ultimate, 
rather than immediate cost of facilities, when measured in 
terms of the consequences of delay; for it is worth while 
to remember that ultimate cost may involve factors other 
than present price. A margin of price obtained by delay 
might prove an expensive economy if the delay itself en- 
tailed disaster. 

Most serious is the prospect that in the next large freight 
movement (not far off from the most pessimistic standpoint, 
if measured by the time absolutely necessary for construc- 
tion), inadequate facilities, poorly maintained, will mean 
unsatisfactory service. 

If that occurs it will take every resource of skill and 
organization to keep the railways in private control. What 
could prevent this issue from dominating the next presi- 
dential campaign? If ever anybody needed the caution 
“gainst the temptation to be penny wise and pound foolish 
it is the railways of the United States in the year 1921. 

The present period of depression affords an ideal oppor 
tunity for the manufacturer to produce and the railways 
to transport the needed facilities. By so doing both are 
active; each would gain: the railways by utilizing their 
present equipment in acquiring their materials and devices; 
the manufacturer in making prompt deliveries; while each 
would gain valuable time and headway in that inevitably 
vast rehabilitation of the railway’s carrying facilities. 

In view of the situation outlined, and the probable help- 
ful effect upon business generally, surely it would seem 
wise to “buy now” and “ship now.” 
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HE RAILROADS of the United States have been consider- 
ing 1921 programs for additions and betterments which, 
in terms of new bridges, new rail, ballast, shop exten- 

sions, and new equipment approximate a normal pre-war 
year’s work. ‘This statement is based on information fur- 
nished us at our request by the presidents of nearly all of the 
large railways of the country, approximately one-fourth of 
whom gave us detailed information concerning the projects 
now under consideration, these roads being so widely scat- 
tered and operating under such diverse conditions as to be 
representative of the railroads of the entire country. While 
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While it is impossible to discuss in detail what may be 
considered the railroads’ maximum expectation for the year’s 
capital expenditures, it is evident that the largest item would 
be for new locomotives and freight cars and that, amounting 
to about one-half of the total, it would be proportionately a 
little larger than the average. Of the remainder, the greater 
proportion would be spent in renewing bridges, relaying rail, 
providing additional passing tracks and second tracks, and 
in public improvements, such as grade separation projects 
and new stations. Yards and terminals, shop extensions and 
shop facilities together, apparently come in for considerably 





this program may seem conserva- 
tive, when compared with the 
cumulative effect of several years 
during which not much expan- 
sion work has been done, it marks 
a distinct advance toward better 
conditions, and the fact must not 
be overlooked that to raise nearly 
$1,500,000,000 now required to 
carry out such a program would 
place a strain on the credit of the 
roads more than twice as great 
as was required to raise between 
$600,000,000 and $700,000,000 
a year before the war. 
Executives are keenly appre- 
ciative of the need for extensive 
improvements, and increases in 
railroad facilities, and there is 
probably no group in the country 








AILROADS possessing cash 
or credit are pushing ahead 
with their betterment pro- 

grams. Other large programs are 
awaiting the gradual restoration 
of railroad credit. 


The general attitude of railroad 
executives reflects confidence in 
the ultimate working out of the 
present uncertainties to a satis- 
factorily stable basis, but this faith 
is tempered by a disinclination to 
take chances with the solvency 
of the properties on a guess as to 
just when the desired stability 


less than one quarter of the total. 

In general, comparatively little 
new passenger equipment is 
under consideration. That this is 
not because of any failure to ap- 
preciate the need for additional 


-passenger cars is evident from 


the following statement by an 
eastern railroad president: 

“It was our expectation to ex- 
pend approximately $1,225,000 
in the purchase of additional 
passenger train cars during 1921, 
but in view of the decision of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
that no moneys would be loaned 
from the $300,000,000 revolving 
fund for the purchase of such 
equipment until practically all 
other needs have been met, it has 


more anxious that this need be will be attained. 


supplied within the shortest pos- 
sible time. This statement of the 








been found necessary to postpone 
such purchase until a later date.” 














receiver of a large line is typical 
of similar-expressions by others. 

“In common with most southwestern lines * * *_ ter- 
minal facilities are inadequate, and if funds were available 
we would like to spend about $6,000,000 per year in provid- 
ing freight train vards and facilities for caring for equip- 
ment, passing tracks and ballasting. If we were able to 
spend $5,000,000 or $6,000,000 for the next six years we 
would include in improvements stretches of double track and 
about 400 miles of automatic block signals.” 

The president of an eastern railroad says: 

“Should business develop, as I believe it must, this com- 
pany would need, say, 50 locomotives and 3,000 freight and 
coal cars, as well as 75 passenger cars. We ought to spend 
on additional running tracks, yards, stations, and other 
facilities from seven to ten million dollars.” 

A western railroad is planning to spend about $12,000,000 
in improvements, including the acquisition of new shops and 
equipment, probably over a period of three years or more. 


Year’s Work Now Uncertain 


What the railroads have had 
under consideration and what actually is likely to be done 
may be quite different matters. The extent to which all the 
projects being contemplated will be definitely developed and 
the extent to which they will be carried out is very uncertain 
at the present time. 

There are five principal reasons for this uncertainty, not 
all of which affect every case, but some one or more of which 
is at present exerting a powerful influence to defer the 
definite formulation of betterment programs on a scale satis- 
factory to railway executives. These are: First, the sharp 
business recession since October; second, inability to forecast 
the full effect on net earnings of the new freight and pas- 
senger rates; third, failure to effect settlements with the 
United States government for the period of government con- 
trol and the subsequent guaranty period; fourth, the slowness 
with which loans have been released from the $300,000,000 
fund created by the Transportation Act, and fifth, the convic- 








tion that the prices prevailing during the closing months of 
1920 are excessive. 

The marked reduction in traffic which has been evident 
since the latter part of October has had a most marked effect 
in holding up or causing a complete revamping of programs 
for the coming year. ‘Thus, the chairman of the board of 
directors of a southern road says: 

“We had outlined a comprehensive plan of development 
which we now feel, owing to the very considerable recession 
in business, will be materially modified. Under these condi- 
tions I feel that we should go slow in making forecasts and 
determining just what should be the program for 1921, until 
we see the signs of revival of business, which I personally 
feel will take place after the first of the year.” 

The president of another road says: “At the present time 
I feel like postponing all expenditures except such as are 
absolutely necessary until we can see a little farther on.” 

The president of a western railroad system says that, until 
business improves, “we have felt that it would not be prac- 
ticable to make any budget of improvements for next year, 
because expenditures in that direction necessarily will de- 
pend upon the revival of business.” 

Phere is an inkling of the problems of management created 
by the decrease in the volume of freight movement in the 
statement of the president of another road, who says “I spent 
some little time in getting the * * * organization into 
the frame of mind necessary to enable it to deal with a slump 
in traffic and until there is a radical change in the business 
outlook I don’t want to begin talking to our people about 
spending money for improvements unless it is something 
necessary for safety of operation or service to the public.” 

There are a number of railroads whose credit standing is 
such that the only means of financing additions and better- 
ments is from surplus earnings. The showing made by such 
railroads, particularly in the west and southwest, under the 
new rates during the month of September and October were 
sufficiently encouraging to lead to the development of tenta- 
tive improvement programs. ‘The effect of the decrease in 
traffic on these roads is clearly brought out in the following 
quotation from the president of one of them: 

“The great slump in business which has occurred in the 
last six weeks and the outlook for its continuance for some 
months has made it necessary for me to revise the plan which 
I had in mind and will probably make it necessary for us to 
hold our expenditures down to those matters which are more 
or less inseparably connected with the maintenance work, or 
which are required by state or federal authorities.” 

Several conditions have arisen in the short time since the 
increase in freight and passenger rates went into effect which 
make it very difficult to foresee just how closely they will 
produce an average net operating income equal to six per cent 
on the valuation. In the first place the rates have only been 
in effect for a period of four months, and during that period 
the heaviest average daily traffic movement ever recorded has 
been followed by a slump that has reduced traffic to a point 
considerably below the average for the first six months of 
1920, the basis on which the rate increase was established. 
Furthermore, during September and October, two months of 
unusually heavy traffic, the net operating income of the rail- 
roads as a whole was respectively $34,000,000 and $26,000,- 
000 less than the six per cent average designed to be pro- 
duced by the rates, although the first returns for November 
are more favorable. 

Other factors adding to the uncertainty as to the adequacy 
of the present rates are stated thus by the president of an 
eastern railroad: “First of all the rates authorized are not 
yet all in effect and few, if any, of the roads have been able 
to adjust their operations, and particularly their forces, upon 
anything like a stable basis.” 

Considerable time will probably elapse before operating 
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pract.ces become stabilized on an efficient basis, and until it 
is generally believed that such a basis has been reached, no 
one can say with certainty how far it may be possible to 
offset conditions unfavorable to the present rates, by de- 
creases 1n operating expenses. 

At the present time, therefore, the ultimate effect of the 
rates in restoring railroad credit is largely a matter of con- 
jecture. 

The first and second causes for uncertainty as to what 
capital expenditures may be made during the coming yea 
are of very general application; there are probably few in- 
stances in which they have not exerted a material in‘uenc« 
towards limiting expenditures in the immediate future. The 
failure to secure settlements with the government, particularly 
for the six months’ guaranty period, and the slowness with 
which negotiations have been completed for loans from the 
revelving fund are not of general application, but in the 
aggregate the amounts involved are great enough to produce 
a marked effect in delaying the effective rehabilitation of th 
nation’s transportation system. Approximately $400,000,00 
due the carriers under the guaranty provisions of the Trans 
portation Act is locked up in the United States treasury 
awaiting a decision in mandamus proceedings before thi 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to determin« 
whether the treasury department’s strict interpretation of the 
act shall prevent the roads from having access to any portion 
of this sum until all claims have finally been adjusted. 

Following considerable delay at the outset in interpreting 
the provisions of the Transportation Act pertaining to th 
distribution of the $300,000,000 revolving fund, loans ar 
now being approved with much greater celerity and at the 
present time probably about two-thirds of the total amount 
has been authorized. ‘This leaves approximately $100,000, 
000 still available. When this is added to the $400,000,000 
guaranty fund, the total amount thus withheld very closel) 
approximates the average annual expenditure for additions 
and betterments made by all the railroads during the years 
immediately preceding the war period. 

Just how this situation has affected some individual rail- 
roads is indicated by the following statement of the president 
of an eastern system: 

“What we shall be able to do in that year (1921) is proble- 
matical and largely depends on what settlement we may make 
with the government under the contract and during the guar- 
anty period; when we secure the money, and how much; and 
also upon financial conditions generally in the immediate 
future.” 

The president of a small railroad in the central district 
which has plans developed for the expenditure of approxi- 
mately $1,800,000 in 1921 says, “Whether we will be able to 
do much of it or not will depend on whether we can work 
out some settlement with the government which now owes us 
nearly $3,000,000. Up to this time we have been unable to 
get anything and are naturally pretty short of cash.” 

The belief that present price levels are excessive and can- 
not long be maintained, in some cases is also a powerful fac- 
tor in reducing capital expenditures to bare necessities. 

“Who has the nerve to buy a thousand freight cars at 
$3,200 to $3,500 a car, or locomotives at $55,000 to $70,000, 
or undertake iarge construction jobs with an eight-hour day 
program and existing rates of wages? Who will build ex- 
tensions to railroads with steel at $55 to$57 aton? * * * 

“Manifestly there is some work which must go on willy 
nilly; but * * * a suit of clothes with patches on the 
seat are still clothes and a man may still present himself in 
public and bide his time till the price of another suit comes 
within reach.” 

This is the statement of the president of an eastern rail- 
road having $20,000,000 in bridge and grade separation 
projects, shop extensions amounting to $1,006,000 and a new 
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equipment program amounting to about $3,000,000 ‘which 
ought to be put in hand.” 

The president of a southern railroad who has authorized 
expenditures for double track, reduction of grades and other 
roadway expenditures since the return of the railroads to 
private control aggregating more than $12,000,000, and who 
hopes to appropriate considerably larger amounts during 
1921, says: ‘“The present prices for equipment of all classes 
are in my opinion quite excessive and unless material reduc- 
tions are brought about we may not be able to increase our 
ownership on the scale now in contemplation. * * * We 
have some very pretentious ideas as to additional equipment 
but I am afraid that we shall be obliged to go rather slowly.” 

Programs Definitely Undertaken 

But in spite of all these unsatisfactory conditions tending 
to withhold expenditures on a large scale, a number of exten- 
sive projects have been definitely laid out for execution this 
year. Others undoubtedly will be decided upon in ample 
time for completion before the end of the year, as many 
railroads do not take up final consideration of their budgets 
until after January 1. Many improvements started during 
1920 also will be carried on or completed during the current 
year. These projects will add materially to the volume of 
work under way during the year as well as to the facilities 
which will become available before the end of the year. 

The few definite programs, knowledge of which is avail- 
able, call for total expenditures, including equipment, rang- 
ing from approximately $2,500 to $26,000 per mile of line. 

The Delaware & Hudson Company is planning line re- 
construction and new yard projects involving a total expendi- 
ture of $2,250,000. 

The Southern Pacific, Texas and Louisiana Lines, has 
recently authorized expenditures of over $16,000,000, of 
which $8,750,000 is for the purchase of equipment or the 
construction of equipment in its own shops, $3,800,000 is 
for ballasting, $2,800,000 for rail relaying and $700,000 
each, for the purchase of new shop tools and for bridge 
work, respectively. 

The Chicago & Alton will spend $2,404,000 for equip- 
ment which will become available during 1921, and will 
complete a new freight house and general office building 
in Chicago, costing $1,960,000. In addition to this the 
freight yard and engine terminal at Springfield, [ll., will 
be enlarged .at a cost of $425,000, and $195,000 will be 
expended on second main track. Other additions and 
betterments amounting to $200,000 make a total of 
$5,184,000 in additions and betterments which are all ex- 
pected to be in service before the end of 1921. 

The Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, with only 119 
miles of line, is spending a little more than $1,000,000 on 
improvements, $500,000 of which is for the purchase of new 
equipment or rebuilding of existing equipment, while a 
slightly larger amount will be expended in additional engine 
house facilities, shop tools, freight station and classification 
yard enlargements and the construction of a new electro- 
pneumatic interlocking plant. 

The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western will undertake a 
grade separation project through the city of East Orange, 
N. J., that will involve a total expenditure of about $4,- 
000,000. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha now has 
under contract 10,500 tons of rail, 10 locomotives, 125 stock 
cars, five new station projects and extensive yard and sta- 
tion improvements at five terminal points. This work will 
aggregate $2,100,000 and will all be completed in 1921. The 
full program for the year, of which this forms a part, has 
not yet been completed. 

The Missouri, Kansas & Texas has tentatively outlined a 
program for improvements for this year aggregating ap- 
proximately $22,500,000. Of this amount over $12,000,000 
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is for 60 passenger cars, 2,800 freight cars and 40 locomo- 
tives; $6,600,000 is about equally divided between shops and 
engine houses and terminals and yards; $900,000 is for new 
rail, $886,000 for stations, $701,000 for signals and inter- 
locking plants, and the remainder for ballast, bridges and 
shop machinery 

The budget of one eastern road, averaging $7,000 a mile 
of line, will be spent as follows: $3,000,000 for new freight 
locomotives, $900,000 for seaboard terminal improvements 
and about $1,000,000 for new passing tracks, terminal facili- 
ties, double track and miscellaneous improvements, to be 
completed during 1921. 

The Norfolk Southern has made definite plans to spend 
about $400,000 on grade revisions and strengthening bridges, 
which will practically double the train haul between Raleigh 
and Charlotte, N. C., a distance of 156 miles. This road 
is also planning to spend about $250,000 on the rehabilita- 
tion of 400 freight cars. 

The Boston & Maine is planning to purchase 27 new 
switch engines and 10 freight locomotives. 

The Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville will build a $200,- 
000 steel freight car repair shop and expects to spend $350,- 
000 for new locomotives, 

The president of a large eastern railroad says: “We are 
going along and authorizing upwards of $1,000,000 of new 
work every month, and have been doing so right along during 
the past because the * * * company is obliged to do 
about that each month whether it wants to or not in order 
to measurably keep up with the procession.” This money 
is spent on such additions as new industrial tracks, enlarge- 
ment of certain facilities, grade separation and new equip- 
ment. 

These budgets are reasonably certain of execution during 
the coming year and they are typical of the plans of other 
railroads that will be carried out in spite of present uncer- 
tain business conditions. 

Among the projects under way but incompleted which will 
be continued during 1921, the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis has appropriations for new capital amounting to 
$273,000 for additional terminal facilities, $314,000 for 
other roadway improvements, $264,000 for additional freight 
cars and $93,000 for other equipment. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie is spending about $1,500,000 
on additions and betterments, approximately $1,000,000 of 
which will be used during 1921. The improvements con- 
templated are additional yard and terminal facilities at 
Jewett and Canton, Ohio, and car repair facilities at 
Brewster, Ohio. 

The Long Island now has under way yard addition and 
improvement projects amounting to $500,000 and is spend- 
ing $540,000 on additional high tension transmission lines 
to reinforce its electrical installation. 

Some of the other projects already under way are the 
construction of equipment and the building of a double 
track on portions of the Virginian which, including addi- 
tional side tracks and improvements in terminal facilities, 
involve a total expenditure of approximately $10,000,000; 
the building of a cut-off on the Kanawha & Michigan and 
the enlargement of yard and engine terminal facilities on 
the Texas & Pacific. 

Contracts have been let by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe for the construction of new shops at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, involving an expenditure of nearly $2,000,000. 


The Outlook ; 


The general attitude of railroad executives is not one of 
pessimism; rather, it reflects confidence in the ultimate 
working out of the present uncertainties to a satisfactorily 
stable basis. This underlying faith, however, is tempered by 
a disinclination to take chances with the solvency of the 
properties on a guess as to just when the desired stability 








will be attained, and it is also restricted in its effect by a 
lack of credit not within the power of the executives to over- 
come immediately. One railroad president aptly summarizes 
the situation as follows: 

“While the outlook under the new rate basis * * * 
is very encouraging, the actual status of the company is that 
of being convalescent at the moment, and this, I take it, is 
true of the great majority of American railroads. 

“Because of the very poor showing which all of the com- 
panies made as a result of operation during the period of 
federal control, more or less—generally more—doubt has 
been cast upon the earning possibilities of the companies and 
consequently upon their credit, and those who determine the 
standing of railroad credit will want to see the results from 
a number of months of operation on the new rate basis before 
reaching a definite conclusion.” 

The impossibility of any overnight rehabilitation of the 
railroads’ properties and the need for patience on the part of 
the public is also touched on by the president of a western 
system. He says: 

“I do not think the public should expect too much of the 
railroads at too early a date. The Transportation Act of 
1920 and the increased rates are calculated to restore railroad 
credit but this will take time and until it is so restored that 
financing can be done on a reasonable basis railroads cannot 
*o ahead with any comprehensive program of expansion and 
improvements. When the way is clear for financing, the next 
step will be to make arrangements therefor. After such ar- 
rangements are made, it wiil then be in order to look for 
such an improvement in the railroad plant as the needs of 
the country require and the public expect.” 

The whole matter sums up to just this: Those roads 
fortunate enough to possess cash or credit are pushing ahead 
with their betterment programs, but in general, extensive 
programs must await the restoration of railroad credit. 
Credit restoration, at best must be a gradual progress, and 
the sharp recession in business has temporarily stopped the 
process. In the meantime the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act to tide the roads over this transition period are 
functioning only partially and may or may not function com- 
pletely before the period is past. 

With one exception the factors affecting credit restoration 
must take their course through the “mills of the gods.” The 


volume of traffic alone is subject to some control and this is 
in the hands of the shipping public. 








Photo by Internati nal 


American Cars Unloaded at Danzig, Poland, Ready to Be 
Assembled 
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New York Central Proposes 
Lease of Chicago Junction 


HE NEW YorK CENTRAL has filed formal application 
T with the Interstate Commerce Commission for author- 

ity to lease, operate and ultimately purchase the Chi- 
cago Junction Railway Company terminal properties at Chi- 
cago. The project proposes the unification of related lines 
for greater economy and efficiency, and concerns properties 
valued at about $33,000.000. 

The New York Central has long needed larger freight 
terminal facilities at Chicago, and the lines embraced in the 
proposed merger are the only such properties remaining un- 
connected with a large trunk line system, spreading over the 
important industrial districts of southwestern Chicago, in- 
cluding the Union Stockyards district. Included in the plan 
are the lesser terminal properties of the Chicago River & 
Indiana. 

The Chicago Junction terminal facilities connect directly 
with the New York Central’s “outer belt line’”—the Indiana 
Harbor Belt Railroad—forming a natural extension of this 
company’s rails into the heart of the city’s southwestern in- 
dustrial section, and thereby assuring to both railroads an 
increase in efficieney and capacity which has been imprac- 
ticable under independent operation. The terminal prop- 
erties have superior connections also with three other rail- 
roads of the New York Central system—the New York Cen- 
tral, the Michigan Central and the Big Four—each of which 
will be provided with better terminal service for all of its 
heavy Chicago traffic. 

The application states that extensive immediate improve- 
ment and development of the existing terminal facilities, 
which could not possibly be duplicated, is planned. It 
enumerates in detail the various operating conditions which 
make acquisition of the additional terminals by the trunk 
line distinctly a matter in the public interest and cites the 
ways in which the efficiency and capacity of both the ter- 
minal properties and the existing facilities of the trunk line 
would be enhanced by the consolidation. It is stated that at 
present the natural flow of a large amount of freight traffic 
over the main lines actually is impeded and delayed by cir- 
cuitous routing because of the inadequacy of terminal facili- 
ties at Chicago. 

The territory served by the Chicago Junction terminal 
lines, in its extremities extends from Western Boulevard on 
the west to Lake Michigan and from Forty-ninth street on 
the south to Ogden avenue. 

The Chicago Junction, in general, includes a double-track 
inner belt line 23.94 miles long, with side tracks and indus- 
trial tracks aggregating 168.66 miles. It owns 68 loco- 
motives and 291 cars. The Chicago River & Indiana owns 
15.71 miles of terminal road, all within the city of Chicago, 
and has trackage rights of 28.87 miles over other roads. It 
owns 9 locomotives and 264 cars. The foregoing are the 
figures given by Moody’s Manual. 

The proposed method by which the terminal properties 
are to be acquired by the New York Central provides for the 
purchase of all of the capital stock of the Chicago River & 
Indiana, and the lease thereto, with right of ultimate pur- 
chase, of all the properties of the Chicago Junction Railway 
Company. The properties have been exhaustively _ ex- 
amined by experts as the basis for appraisal of valuations. 


PRAISE FOR Private ControL.—Nowhere has the spirit 0! 
American efficiency been manifested more strongly than in the 
management of the railroads since their return to private control 


last March—N. Y. Commercial. 
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Fig. 1—Railroad Operating Revenue as Compared with Railway Purchases 
Railway revenue, which furnishes the financial basis fo 


with an upward movement that shows little interrupticn, 


car purchases, is represented by a relat 
The curve representing car purchases, 
fluctuation. 


atively straight line, with slight vertical Auctuations and 
however, ts highly irregular and is subject to exteme 


The Next Step Toward Preventing Depressions 


Stability of Railway Purchases Offered as Remedy by 
Railway Business Association Committee 


66 S CAUSES of industrial and commercial depression, mitee on Stability of Railway Purchases of the Railway Busi- 
crop failures and money panics have been made un- 


ness Association’s general executive committee. 
likely. The next step toward continuity of general The committee points out that if the several governmental 
business and employment is to stabilize railway purchases.” units and the public utility companies were to pursue a policy 
This is the conclusion stated in a report made by the Com-_ of doing their heaviest improvement work in times when 
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Fig. 2—The Experience of an Industrial Company Supplying Railway Materials 
This shows strikingly the relation between volume cf railway orders and the production cost level. With the decline in orders and production in 1907, the 
production cost increase was 89 per cent; in the same time the number of employees fell from 990 to 325. With the revival of railway purchases in 
1909 and 1910 the number of employees rose to 1,360, and shop costs dropped to a lower level than had prevailed in the prosperous days of the end of 
1906. Stmilar correspondence between the curves of railway orders, production. number of employees and production cost prevails throughout the chart. 
It is maintained after the outbreak of the war, though beginning with 1915 costs show a pronounced indetendent upward tendency. 
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general business is slack and unemployment serious, and 
the steam railways followed the same course, the ups and 
downs in forestry, mining, manufacture and trade would be 
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of the Committee on Stability of Railway Purchases, in co- 
operation with the president and secretary, to prepare the 
first of a series of documents setting forth the substance of 
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Fig. 3—The Relation Between Railway Car Purchases and Employment in Bituminous Coal Production 





This chart, while it does not display the minute correspondence that is characteristic of the two preceding ones, indicates a general relation that is striking 
Car orders dropped heavly in 1913; coal production first dropped and then recovered, but rushed downward rapidly early in 1914 by way of compe n 
The subsequent upward swing appecrs first in the railway order curve late in 1914 and extends to the coal production curve with the beginning of 1915 
The downward movement afpears in the car order curve late in 1915 and in coal production in January, 1916. The car order slump in 1917 not 
reflected in coal production; this is of course explained by war conditions, which accelerated business in some directions, while retarding it in others, 


including railway equipment manufacture. The long downward curve in 1918 appears first in railway purchases and afterwards in coal production 

the report for circulation among the railway supply manu- 
facturers and among tue railway managers. The chairman 
of the committee is S. P. Bush, president and general man- 


greatly mitigated, if indeed acute- unemployment were not 
thereby reduced almost to the negligible. 
The general executive committee requested the chairman 
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Figs. 4 and 5—The Production of Bituminous Coal in Relation to Car Supply 


The chart on the left refers to cost of production. “The particular cause of lost operating time here selected for analysis was car shortage,” says the 
American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, which prepared the chart. “Other causes, such as mine disability or dull market, would 
doubtless have increased costs in the same manner. It is the interruption to operation, not the cause of the interruption, which raises prices.” The 
infinity. 


upward sweep of the production cost curve is rapid and would apparently, if car supply reached zero, attain to that paradise of mathematicians, 
The chart is based on monthly records of car operators in the New River district of West Virginia which produced 7,231,343 net tons in 1917. 

The chart on the right shows the relation between intermittency of employment in bituminous ceal production, the number of men required to get out the 
vear’s supply under that condition, and the consequent labor cost. / 
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ager of the Buckeye Steel Castings Company, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Responsive to the authorization mentioned above the fol- 
lowing has been drawn: 


Digest of Report of Committee on 
Stability of Railway Purchases 
Certain strong railway systems have in the past or present 
boldly made large imprevements in cull periods. Their 
theory was that the accumulation of idle locomotives in 
roundhouses and idle cars on sidings was the signal to buy 
more locomctives and cars; because never could they be 
bought so cheaply as then and never would there be so much 
available track and motive power wherewith to transport the 
materials of engine and car construction without crowding 
general merchandise traffic off the ways. The same applies 
to construction of track and all appurtenances of the rail- 
way, as well as terminal improvements and enlargements. 
Not only are these facilities obtained within such periods 
at least cost for material and labor and at least inconvenience 
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the basis of carrying on addition and betterment work ener- 
getically during times of depressed traffic and earnings, thus 
avoiding: the extreme ups and downs which affect the rail- 
way supply industry and which are so costly for all con- 
cerned. We have said that the government should give and 
the railways seize this opportunity to effect economy and to 
stabilize employment of labor and plant.” 

The committee has constructed 11 charts illustrating the 
bearing of railway purchases upon the welfare of labor and 
of general business. The charts are now printed for the 
members of the association and others interested. 


sENEFITS GENERAL 


While stability for the railway supply industry would be 
a direct result of stabilizing railway purchases, the benefits 
would be widespread and would extend far beyond the limits 
of any one industry. “The stabilization of national industry 
through a soundly constructive railway transportation policy 
and economical railway purchasing” is the true aim of the 
committee, according to its report. “A soundly economic 
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Fig. 6—Locomotive Construction as Affected by Railway Purchases 


The chart which shows graphically the effect that orders and deliveries of locomotives at the American, Baldwin and Lima plants have had upon the 


employment of labor there since 1900. 


The curves rise and fall in unison throughout the chart. 


Such variations as orders of 4,839 locomotives in 1905 


and of 929 in 1908 are shown to be attended by such decreases in employment as from 19,590 in 1907 to 7,000 in 1908. 


to general business, but the roads so promptly and _ eco- 
nomically equipping themselves are ready to carry the next 
peak of load when it comes. It has always been recognized 
by those close to the situation that such large railway buying 
has mitigated unemployment and eased the financial strain 
upon many industrial and commercial institutions. As ade- 
quate railway revenue is essential to a stabilization of pur- 
chases, the committee will observe the financial results of 
railway operation under the rate schedules recently initiated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission with a view to offer- 
ing such recommendations as experience may make desirable. 


ORIGIN OF THIS COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Stability of Railway Purchases was 
named in response to a clause in the annual report of the 
general executive committee for 1920: 

“Promotion of such stability has long been a part of our 
work. We have continually declared that sufficient railway 
income should be permitted for accumulation of a surplus as 


purchasing policy can hardly be inaugurated and carried for- 
ward unless the general policy governing the railway trans- 
portation industry is sound and constructive,” the report 
adds. 

E. B. Leigh, appearing on behalf of the Railway Business 
Association before the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on September 15, 1919, testified to the 
magnitude of the railway supply industry: 

“In general I make the statement that no occupation ex- 
cept agriculture employs so many people as do railroading 
and providing the needs of railroads. From raw material 
to finished product those employed in railway supply indus- 
tries are believed to be pretty close to 2,000,000. Apparently 
another 2,000,000 are now employed by the railroads them- 
selves, a large number of these engaged in the maintenance, 
improvement and extension of the properties. 

“Tf new railroads were in the course of construction the 
number of employees would be increased by many thousand 
more whose existence makes no entry upon the statistics of 
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employment compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- indicates, be highly advantageous to the country even if it 
sion until the new road is completed and actually doing busi- carried no other beneficial results in its train. The steel 
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Fig. 7—The Car Building Industry as Affected by Railway Purchases 


The curve showing the number of cars built follows the curve of railway purchases at an interval of some months, which represents the time elapsed 


between the receift cf the order for cars and the completion of the cars. The curve representing the number of employees varies directly and 
immediately with the production curve, dropping from 128,961 in 1913 to 73,008 in 1914, and rising to 85,128 im 1916. The production curve rarel 
reaches the line representing the normal capacity of the plants atid semains far below that line for the years since 1907. 


a _— . " . - E 
PRINCE AND PAUPER States Steel Corporation, Andrew Carnegie once said, was 

The stabilizing of an industry so huge and so far-flung either prince or pauper. The railway supply industry, while 
as the railway supply industry would, the committee report it never resorts to passing the hat, has its long-drawn-out 
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Fig. 8—Employment in the Steel Industry as Affected by Railway Purchases 


Employment in the steel industry, as shown by the experience of the United States Steel Corporation since 1906. The curve showing railway purchase 
describes wide sweeps up and down the chart. The curve showing the number of men employed follows the railway purchase curve at a dis : 
distance, from which observers deduce that in relationship of the two the railway turchase curve is cause rather than effect. 
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pauper periods, which subsist on the comparatively princely 
intervals and which necessitate relatively high wages for capi- 
tal and labor during the prosperous interludes if the in- 
dustry is to be prepared to discharge the demands made upon 
it. 

Idle time on the average has been estimated by some 
authorities as high as 50 per cent in the coal mining industry, 
70 per cent in the entire steel industry, 62 per cent in the/ 
steel castings industry, 55 per cent to 60 per cent in the car 
building industry and 65 per cent in the locomotive build- 
ing industry. If buying continues to be conducted in the 
present sporadic manner, further additions to these plants 
will be necessary to care for the next business advance, and 
these additions will themselves, over a period of years, re- 
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public utilities, as well as the federal, state, county and city 
governments, would conduct their buying moderately when 
trade is brisk and come boldly into the market for labor and 
materials when business is slack depressions would be greatly 
mitigated if not done away with altogether.” 

The reason, Mr. Johnson explained, why a railway could 
pursue such a policy successfully, though it would in many 
businesses not be feasible, lay in the fact that a railway, even 
though its business had fallen off, could predict with cer- 
tainty that in a short time its facilities would be overtaxed 
and that certain additional facilities, both of way and of 
equipment, would be required. It could proceed to place its 
orders with certainty, just as Ole Hanson while he was 
Mayor of Seattle found he could do in the case of street 
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Fig. 9—Steel Production as Affected by 
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Railway Purchases 


The relation between railway purchases, orders received, total production and normal capacity in tons, in the experience of the United States Steel 


Corporation from 1906 to 1919. 
phenomenon of preceding it in upward or downward movements. 
and downs of the railway purchases curve throughout the chart. 


main idJe for much of the time. The total loss from the 
strikes of the year 1919 has been placed as high as $2,000,- 
000,000. It is possible that the losses due to shutdowns 
caused otherwise than by strikes would reach a figure equally 
high. 


Can Anticipate Needs 


Speaking of the need for stabilized railway purchases, 
President Alba B. Johnson in an appendix to a statement 
made in August, 1919, before the: House Interstate Com- 
merce Committee, said: 

“Some citizens bite this idea to see whether it is bogus. 
They inquire with a quizzical smile why it is only the raii- 
roads that should buy in dull years. What, they ask, is to 
prevent every kind of business from stocking up when the 
store is empty of customers? Why need there ever be any 
depression? The truth probably is that if railways and other 


The railway purchases curve keeps close company with the orders received curve and 
This is true of the drops in 


in some instances displays the 


1909 and 1912. The production curve follows the ups 


improvements. Mr. Hanson on June 30, 1919, in answer 
to a letter from the Railway Business Association, wrote: 

“We have held back street improvements, which are paid 
for by special assessments, for four years, making it possible 
for us to embark at once upon a career of money-spending in 
necessary public work. ‘There are, as far as I know, very 
few people idle in Seattle today, not nearly as many as were 
idle before the war and during normal times.” 


EMPLOYMENT OF LABOR 


Steady employment, the committee report says, “is the 
most essential element to the welfare and contentment of 
the worker.” 

‘Undoubtedly periods of depression in the past have fur- 
nished labor with a very sound basis for some of its de- 


mands,” the report continues, “and your committee is of the 
opinion that some reasonable stabilization of employment and 
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labor is essential to a reasonable contentment and satisfac- vantage of their opportunities, is recommended by the com- 
tion on the part of the great mass of workers, to a sound’ mittee. This is applied both to surplus earnings which may 
public sentiment and to the welfare of the nation and the be used for deferred maintenance, charged as operating ex- 
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Fig. 10—The Experience of a Large Steel Producer 


The experience of the Lackawanna Steel Co. from 1905 to 1916 in the relation between the number of men employed, total shipments of steel and shipments 
to railways and railway equipment companies. The chart shows a direct correspondence between the three curves in all their upward and downward 
movements. In the great slump of 1907-1908 the decline in railway purchases is 64 per cent and the decline in total purchases as close to this as 54 per cent. 


SuRPLUS EARNINGS AND INCOME a basis for investors’ confidence and the flotation of securities 
Financial provision in times of large earnings, to the end at favorable times, the capital thus obtained to be put into 
that in dull periods the roads may be in position to take ad- additions and betterments when a dollar will go farthest. 
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Fig. 11—The Relation of Railroad Purchases to General Business Conditions 


This chart compares volume of railway purchases (typified by cars) with general business conditions (reflected in Brookmire’s Index, compiled 
outstanding factors). For the years 1901 to 1920 inclusive the persistent tendency is that when railway p: irchases are large this factor retards and mi tigates 
@ general slump or accelerates and reinforces a general revival. E. B. Leigh, who prepared and keefs this chart up to date, is of opinion that rai/way 


purchases when large not only accelerate and reinforce general revival but precede and initiate it. 



































What Additions to Physical Property Are Necessary? 


Little Increase in Traffic Possible Without Betterments in 
Terminals and Other Facilities 


AR SHORTAGE, like anemia, is a symptom common to disposal. As a consequence they succeeded in handling a 


a number of basic ills. In the absence of other related 
facts, it is therefore difficult to tell which one of them 
is responsible. Anemia may be the result of inadequate 


nutriment, a defective circulatory 
system, or improper heart action. 
By the same token, a car shortage 
may result from an insufficiency 
of cars, inadequate trackage, a 
lack of motive power, or all pos- 
sible combinations of these de- 
fects. No matter how plentiful 
the cars, they cannot be delivered 
if the tracks over which they must 
be operated are congested, or if 
the locomotives which move them 
are insufficient or are in poor 
shape for want of proper care. 
In view of these fundamental 
facts, it is patent that any case 
of inadequate service must be 
subjected to most exacting diag- 
nosis if the conditions responsible 
are to be determined accurately. 
There are cases where a car short- 
age may be relieved as much if 
not more by providing more or 
better locomotives or more track- 
age and other auxiliary facilities 


than 
In August, 1920, this reached a maxi- 
mum of 42,706,830,000 net ton-miles. 


greater freight traffic 
equivalent period. 














ONSIDERABLE ADDI- 
TION to track mileage and 
increase in facilities for the 

care and repair of locomotives is 
necessary before the roads can be 
expected to effect appreciable im- 
provement in car movement. 


Large expenditures must be 
made for more adequate engine 
terminals, coaling stations and 
more satisfactory water supply. 

Improved yard facilities, side 
track extensions, grade separa- 
tions, deferred bridge renewals, 
and new passenger stations will 
also require large sums. 














was ever moved before in an 


The above figure is virtually 
the product of the number of cars 
loaded, the distance that the cars 
are moved each day and the num- 
ber of tons of freight loaded in 
each car. Through the agency of 
the Association of Railway Exec- 
utives and the American Rail- 
road Association extreme pressure 
was imposed on the roads to exert 
every possible effort to secure a 
maximum loaded car movement, 
and there is reason to believe that 
the managements all entered fully 
into the spirit of the campaign to 
this end. However, the results 
secured differed widely. Some 
roads moved cars over 40 miles 
per day; others were unable to 
move them over 12 miles. 

There is no doubt, a consider- 
able variation in the efficiency of 
the supervision or in the esprit de 
corps on the various roads, but 
unquestionably a greater differ- 





as would be made possible by the purchase of additional cars. 

Following the return of the roads to private control in the 
spring of the past year, the managements were confronted 
with an unprecedentedly large freight traffic and realizing 
that private control was on trial, they exerted every possible 
effort to handle the traffic offered with the facilities at their 


ence arises from local business conditions and the physical 
characteristics of the lines. Short terminal roads obviously 
will not make as good showings as long lines with simple 
erminal requirements. Another reason for this disparity of 
results may be illustrated by the chart showing the average 
daily car movements of 38 railways in various parts of the 
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country. In this chart the car movement for the month of 
August, 1920, is shown in relation to the percentage which 
the number of cars on each road on August 15 bore to the 
total number of cars owned by that road. In other words, 
the chart shows how the relative number of cars on the lines 
affects the loaded car movement. While this relationship is 
obviously influenced by a great many other conditions, the 
chart shows that generally better results in car movement 
were obtained on roads having a smaller number of cars on 
their lines than they own. 

Considered in other ways, the chart indicates that some 
railroads have reached a limit in car handling capacity, and 
must of necessity make appreciable additions and improve- 
ments to facilities before they can hope to handle a larger 
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Approximate Relation of Car Supply to Car Movement 


volume of traffic expeditiously. Conversely, the roads which 
have made the best showings in moving cars, taking due 
account of peculiar local conditions, are those which have 
been forehanded in their expenditures for additional track- 
age and terminal facilities. 

While the roads have been successful in increasing the 
volume of traffic handled through the more intensive use 
of the facilities at their disposal, the above analysis demon- 
strates that further progress, insofar as it concerns the daily 
loaded car movement, is contingent upon additions to the 
fixed property. As one railroad president has recently ex- 
pressed it in referring.to the requirements of his own road, 
“We are obliged to spend about $1,000,000 each month 
whether we want to or not to measurably keep up with the 
procession.” 

Another factor which has played no small part in enabling 
the roads to handle a large traffic with the existing facilities 
has been the heavy car loadings. The increase in car load- 
ing during the past 12 years is illustrated in the chart which 
shows the increase in the average car loading each year in 
relation to the increase in the average car capacity during 
the same period. A separate portion of this chart shows the 
percentage relation which the average car loading bears to 
the average car capacity. From this it is seen that whereas 
the average car loading was about 60 per cent of the 
average car capacity for the 8 years, 1909 to 1916, inclusive, 
it has been possible to obtain loadings of nearly 70 per cent 
of capacity during two of the last three years. 

Car loading will fall off during every period of light 
traffic, but the pressure for heavy loading can be renewed 
whenever the demand for cars exceeds the supply. There 
is, however, little hope for much further increase in the load 
per car other than that to be obtained as a consequence of 
increase in car capacity. It is noted on the chart that there 
has been only a small increase in average car loading during 
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the past three years. However, it must be remembered that 
the results for 1918 were obtained very largely by the drastic 
regulations imposed on the use of cars at that time and the 
fact that the average was influenced largely by an unusually 
heavy traffic in bulk commodities in car load lots. There- 
fore the record obtained during the present year in the 
absence of war restrictions represents what could be done by 
the most strenuous efforts of the roads. 

It appears, in consequence, that capacity for additional 
railway traffic must be obtained through an addition to the 
fixed properties that will permit of the movement of a larger 
number of cars. This immediately raises a question as to 
the distribution of funds appropriated to the various items 
making up the physical properties. In other words, it is of 
interest to know how the expenditures are to be divided 
among such items as additional main tracks, yards, engine 
terminals, sidings, station buildings, etc. One measure of 
this distribution is afforded by the manner in which the 
United States Railroad Administration expended the sum of 
$541,000,000 appropriated for roadway and track improve- 
ment. A study of these allotments shows the following pro- 
portionate expenditures: additional main tracks, 10 per cent; 
yard tracks and sidings, 20 per cent; station structures, 6 
per cent; shops and engine terminals, 15 per cent; branches 
and extensions, 6 per cent; with 40 per cent for miscellaneous 
items. Estimated expenditures by the railroads during 1920 
indicate an almost identical distribution except that yard 
tracks and sidings were allotted only about 15 per cent and 
extensions only 2 per cent. 

Another measure is afforded by the analysis made in the 
six billion dollar issue of the Railway Age of January 1, 
1920, of the requirements of the railroads for additions and 
hetterments during the three years beginning on that date. 
This analysis allotted 19 per cent to additional main tracks, 
23 per cent to yards and sidings, 10 per cent to station struc- 
tures, 8 per cent to shops and engine terminals, 15 per cent 
to branch lines and extensions and the remaining portion for 
miscellaneous purposes. 

The difference between the results of these two analyses 
is readily explained. In general the additions and better- 
ments undertaken subsequent to 1915 have been such as 
were designed to expedite traffic rather than to reduce the 
cost of operation. Moreover, they have generally comprised 
items of limited scope that could be carried out quickly so 
as to obtain the benefit of their completion as soon as pos- 
sible. Instead of building large new yards, the roads have 
heen adding tracks to existing ones. New passing tracks 
have been built or old ones extended. Second tracks have 
been added where the work was light rather than in loca- 
tions requiring heavy work. The estimates in the six billion 
dollar issue, on the other hand, presume a broad construction 
program designed with a view to permanent results both in 
the handling of additional traffic and the reduction of 
operating expenses. 


Motive Power Facilities 


The forcible arguments for the need of additional engine 
terminal and shop facilities which were imposed on the roads 
during the winter of 1917-18 resulted in an intensive cam- 
paign to provide more adequately for the care and repair 
of locomotives. Engine terminal and shop construction was 
narticularly intensive on the roads east of Chicago, but the 
Union Pacific may be cited as an example of a western road 
which has recently carried out a large renewal and enlarge- 
ment program to this end. A study of construction news 
items during the past few months shows a preponderance 
of engine terminal items, indicating that these facilities still 
maintain the important place which they have held in the 
budgets for the last three years. One of the largest improve- 
ment items, that for the large new locomotive repair shop 
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for the Santa Fe at Albuquerque, N. M., indicates that the 
need for additional repair facilities is by no means fulfilled 
and that shop improvements in general require plans of 
broad scope involving considerable outlay. 

Engine terminals often permit of the addition of stalls to 
existing houses so that the new facilities are made available 
at a minimum outlay and after but a short construction 
period. In considering the character of improvements to be 
made in the immediate future, it must be remembered that 
while many large new terminals were built during the last 
three years the pressure for emergency construction was par- 
ticularly severe, so there is reason to believe that these minor 
additions to the older existing plants have already been 
carried out in the majority of cases where such extensions 
were feasible. Consequently, projects to be taken up in the 
future must consist more largely of new layouts or extensions 
to relatively new plants. 

This conclusion is also borne out by the fact that obsol- 
escence plays an important part in the renewal of engine 
terminals. There is a limit to the extent to which round- 
house stalls may be lengthened and turntables replaced to 
provide for the larger locomotives now to be accommodated. 
Also many terminal layouts are in such cramped quarters 
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Fig. 2. Chart Showing Relation of Car Capacity to Car 
Loading 


that the addition of new or longer stalls becomes impossible. 
But even more important are the practical limitations im- 
posed on any attempt to modernize an old layout. An 
antiquated terminal does not lend itself to alterations that 
will permit of the application of modern tools, lighting, 
ventilation, heating, inspection, and other items that go to 
make up the character of plant necessary for the expeditious 
handling of locomotives. Consequently, the need for im- 
proved terminal facilities is far greater than that to be esti- 
mated merely by comparing the number of engine stalls with 
the number of locomotives to be handled. 

Two other elements of the fixed property are closely related 
to the motive power service, namely, coaling stations and 
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water supply. Reports of contracts recently awarded include 
many new coaling stations with storage capacities ranging 
from 300 tons to more than 1,000 tons. Here again the 
question of obsolescence as well as inadequacy plays an im- 
portant part. The high cost of labor places a premium on 
the use of equipment that is as nearly automatic as it is 
possible to make it. 

Water supply is closely related to the growth of railway 
traffic. A plant that was adequate for a daily traffic of 
80,000 gross tons cannot supply sufficient water for a train 
movement aggregating 160,000 tons. The Illinois Central, 
which has been a leader among railroads in keeping abreast 
with traffic requirements, has given water supply particular 
attention. Another element to be considered in this connec- 
tion is the treatment of water in roadside plants which has 
undergone a revival during the last four years. Enough 
time has now elapsed for the development of data demon- 
strating the results gained from these installations and should 
lead to considerable expansion in the use of the water 
softening plants. 


Yards and Terminals 


There is no question but that the terminal, speaking in 
the sense of yard trackage, has been and continues to be 
the neck in the bottle of railway transportation. Even con- 
gestion of main tracks can frequently be ascribed to the 
inability to receive trains promptly at terminals. Generally 
speaking, yard tracks are being used more intensively than 
any other portion of the railway plant and as a consequence, 
there is practically no reserve capacity for periods of extraor- 
dinary traffic or reductions in the effectiveness of the oper- 
ating forces such as took place in the course of the outlaw 
switchmen’s strike last spring. The amount of money ex- 
pended for additional yard tracks and sidings has been the 
largest item in roadway expenditures, and will no doubt 
continue to absorb a large portion of appropriations. The 
indications are that, as in the past three years, this money 
will be devoted largely to minor additions here and there 
for the purpose of correcting the defects or deficiencies in 
existing yards, or for the construction of relatively small 
new terminals. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that work on only two freight terminals of first magnitude 
was undertaken during the three past years. In the New 
Haven’s Cedar Hill yard the work is only partially complete, 
while that on the Illinois Central’s Markham yard was 
suspended soon after starting. 

Belt line construction of the nature carried out by the 
Chicago & North Western at Milwaukee and Chicago in the 
period just previous to the war has been conspicuous by its 
absence, and a number of such projects postponed as a 
consequence of the war must soon come up again for con- 
sideration. As a single instance may be mentioned the pro- 
posed belt line of the Great Northern around St. Paul. One 
item of considerable promise is that of flood lighting of new 
and existing yards as a means of expediting operation, cut- 
ting down damage and discouraging pilfering. Yard im- 
provements form an important part of the current budgets. 


Multiple Main Tracks 


A discussion of the terminal situation is not complete 
without reference to tidewater and lake terminals for the 
trans-shipment.of freight from cars to ships or vice versa. 
The Lehigh Valley recently commenced work on an enormous 
terminal of this character on New York Bay, while the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey has under consideration a 
$15,000,000 bridge project across Newark Bay which is de- 
signed primarily for the development of waterfront facilities. 

Only a few railroads have undertaken second track work 
on a comprehensive scale during the last five years. The 
extensive improvement programs carried out by the Southern 
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and the Union Pacific during this time have been so unique 
that they stand out in sharp contrast to the policies pursued 
by the other roads. In each case the need of the improvement 
was great and the corresponding benefits derived from the 
completion of the work have been in proportion. The Illinois 
Central and the Erie have done work of a similar nature 
although on a smaller scale, but on most other roads the only 
projects carried out were those entailing relatively light 
construction. Current budgets contain a few items for im- 
mediate consideration, but not in proportion to the amount 
that must be done eventually, since it is not within reason 
to presume that the few roads which have undertaken double 
track work on a large scale in recent years are the only ones 
which are in need of additional facilities of this character. 


Bridge Construction 


Bridge renewals are closely related to the problem of 
increased traffic carrying capacity of a railroad because of 
the limitations which old bridges place on the use of heavier 
locomotives. Any project for the use of heavier power on a 
railroad must usually carry with it plans for strengthening 
or renewing bridges on the lines on which the new locomo- 
tives as well as those on which the ones they replace are to 
be used. Bridge work on the railways, especially in struc- 
tural steel, has been largely restricted in recent years. This 
tendency, in recent months, has not been limited to the rail- 
roads as indicated by the fact that orders taken by the steel 
fabricators during the last six months represent a tonnage 
ranging from 25 per cent to 60 per cent of the shop capaci- 
ties. This means that a large number of renewals have been 
deferred which must be carried out eventually. At the present 
time a considerable number of railway bridge projects are 
under consideration which will take definite form just as 
soon as reasonable financing appears feasible. 

A considerable volume of railway bridge work is concerned 
with the elimination of existing timber bridges or trestles, 
either by the use of steel or concrete structures or embank- 
ments with small culvert openings. Such projects always 
form an important item in railway budgets and the current 
budgets are no exception in this regard. Some idea of the 
eventual requirements of bridge work may be gained from 
the fact that three of the more prosperous roads in the 
middle west have permanent structures in only 35 per cent 
of their bridge openings, while there are roads in the south 
and southwest with as little as six per cent in permanent 
structures, 
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Other Classes of Improvement 


Thus far the discussion has been limited almost entirely 
to additions and betterments to the fixed property which are 
designed to secure more expeditious movement of 
Owing to the fact that expenditures for im} 
the railways have been restricted very largely to this end, 
there has been an enormous accrual of deferred expenditures 
for improvements which the railroads are called upon to 
make for other reasons. Chief among these are which 
will result in increased economy of operation. Under this 
head are included grade and line revision projects. Possi- 
bilities for obtaining equivalent results through the use of 
heavier power or through electrification have served to place 
a somewhat different aspect on the problem from that which 
it had in the past. Nevertheless, it is clear that much work 
of this character must be done. 

Of the same nature are projects for the readjustment of 
engine district mileages for the purpose of reducing the 
overtime in train service. Studies for such changes have 
been carried on ever since the passage of the Adamson law, 
but thus far progress in this direction has been made only 
in cases where terminals could be abandoned because of 
obsolescence or inadequacy. As a case in point may be men- 
tioned the New Buffalo (Mich.) engine terminal of the 
Pere Marquette which replaces an outgrown utility at Benton 
Harbor. 

Still another class of improvements are those which the 
railroads must make because of the pressure of public opin- 
ion. These include passenger stations, grade separations and 
other public improvements. The president of one large sys- 
tem recently estimated that the aggregate deferred expendi- 
tures to this end on his line amounted to $10,000,000. Items 
of this character were specifically excluded by the special 
committee of the Association of Railway Executives last 
summer, when presenting its recommendations to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for loans to the roads from the 
revolving fund, but the perusal of construction columns and 
current budgets indicated that the demand for expenditures 
of this kind is being felt. 

One especially large field for expenditures is that of grade 
separation. While this has been carried on extensively in 
the past within the corporate limits of cities, the nation-wide 
highway construction which is now in its inception, coupled 
with the increasing menace of the automobile accident, is 
sure to exert a powerful pressure for work of this character 
in rural communities. 
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How the Need for More Motive Power Will Be Met 


New Locomotives, Remodeled Old Locomotives and Improved 
Operation of All Lcocomotives Imperative 


operating under federal control although living in the 
anticipation of an early return to private management. 
Throughout the period of government control, the impression 
undoubtedly prevailed that the 
condition of motive power had 


(Cy: YEAR AGO the railroads of this country were still 


securing funds for the immediate purchase of new locomo- 
tives or for remodeling old ones. We are, therefore, con- 
fronted with the fact that the orders during 1920 that were 
most conspicuous for their size in proportion to the equipment 

owned were not confined to those 





railroads that have the most ample 





been allowed to deteriorate and 
that with the return to private 
management the railroads would 


resources. Orders. placed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
will add more than five per cent 


be faced with the necessity for 
doing much toward the rehabili- 
tation of the motive power. This 
impression was further substanti- 
ated by the fact that the govern- 
ment did not buy nearly as many 
locomotives as had been pur- 
chased in previous years and it 
was confidently expected that, 
again in possession of their prop- 
erties, the corporations would 
immediately place some _ very 
large orders for locomotives. 
The Railway Age, in review- 
ing this subject a year ago, esti- 
mated upon the basis of statis- 
tics relating to the growth of traf- 
fic and the increasing demands 
for motive power since 1905 that 
no less than 11,566 new locomo- 


tives would be required within the next three years. It is 





HE PRICES paid for loco- 
motives in 1920 are the 
highest on record, but the 

increased freight and passenger 
rates and the volume of traffic 
established new standards for the 
earning power of individual loco- 
motives. 


It is the earning or the saving 
power rather than the first cost 
that determines the dividend. 
Hence some locomotives pur- 
chased in 1920 may prove cheaper 
than the same locomotive pur- 
chased later at a lower price. 

















to the total number of locomo- 
tives owned by that railroad at 
the time the orders were placed. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
and St. Louis-Southwestern are 
both adding approximately eight 
per cent to the number of loco- 
motives owned and, as the tractive 
effort of these new locomotives 
considerably exceeds the average 
of the locomotives already owned, 
the effective motive power on 
these railroads will actually be 
increased by a considerably great- 
er percentage. In this connection, 
however, the most notable order 
of the year was placed by the 
Western Maryland for 40 heavy 
Consolidation locomotives repre- 
senting an increase in the num- 


surprising to learn, therefore, that less than 1,700 locomotives 
were ordered during the past year. 

The most obvious explanation for a curtailment in loco- 
‘motive orders at this time is the difficulty experienced in 
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ber of locomotives on that railroad of over 16 per cent. 

During the year the New York Central Lines not only 
bought more locomotives than any other system, but placed 
these orders immediately after the termination of federal con- 
trol. The following is quoted from a statement which this 
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railroad recently issued to the public in regard to its policy. 

“When the government turned the railroads back to their 
owners, experts computed that approximately $500,000,000 
worth of new equipment was the imperative need of the hour. 
lhe New York Central Lines immediately placed their $53,- 
00,000 equipment order covering 196 locomotives, 265 pas- 
senger cars and 11,244 freight cars. Last March, assurances 
were given the shippers and the public generally that no time 
would be lost in meeting the needs of the service, in rehabili- 
tating existing equipment and purchasing new rolling stock. 
I'he New York Central Lines are keeping faith.” 


Additional Motive Power Will Be Needed 


It is true that the current depression in business has re- 
duced the demand for motive power and that if this depres- 
sion were to be prolonged indefinitely the railroads would 
have little need for additional power at this time. But it is 
very much safer to gamble on a speedy return to business ac- 
tivity than upon continued depression. It has been an invari- 
able rule among successful financiers to place absolute depend- 
ence in the future of this country and there is no safer assump- 
tion in the world than that that growth and the traffic demands 
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on that railroad at the commencement oi the year and, be- 
cause of the high tractive power of these new locomotives, 
a considerably greater relative contribution to the effective 
motive power on that railroad. The acquisition of this power 
is all the more remarkable because at the beginning of the 
year 87.5 per cent of the locomotives on the Illinois Central 
railroad were reported in serviceable condition. ‘The signiti- 
cance of this will be more fully appreciated when it is under- 
stood that at the same time only 75.1 per cent of all the loco 
motives on Class I railroads were reported as being in service 
able condition. 

Is it not safe to assume that the very liberal policy pursued 
hy the Illinois Central toward motive power expenditures has 
heen in no small measure responsible for the acknowledged 
efficiency of this railroad and its popularity among shippers. 
particularly in competitive territory? It is also pertinent to 
point out further in connection with this order that no matter 
to what point business may decline within a year following 
the purchase of these locomotives, the railroad will have had 
the use of the locomotives in the meantime. Moreover, if 
these locomotives are used to replace less modern and less 
powerful locomotives, the railroad will doubtless save enough 























Busy Days at Lima 


of this country will continue to expand. Every cloud in 
our financial past has been found to have a silver lining and 
in planning for the future of the railroads it would be a 
grave mistake to be swayed from a constructive program of 
improvements by the immediate business outlook no matter 
how dismal. . 

Within the last ten years the annual revenue freight ton- 
nage and passenger traffic has increased to the extent of 
43 per cent. Business men usually figure upon an average 
annual increase of 4 per cent to meet the requirements re- 
sulting from a normal increase in the growth of this country 
and any railroad that is in a position to benefit in proportion 
to the average increase in business throughout the country 
must either look forward to increasing its capacity each year 
by at least that extent or to relinquishing some of the busi- 
ness which should normally come to it. 

During the year the Illinois Central ordered 100 Santa Fe 
type freight locomotives, 25 Pacific type passenger locomo- 
tives and 25 Eight-wheel switchers. This represents an ad- 
dition of 10 per cent to the number of locomotives in service 


money in operating expenses thereby to more than discount 
any price drop in the cost of locomotives that might reason- 
ably be anticipated within the coming year. The same line 
of reasoning might be applied to the purchase of locomotives 
this year rather than a year hence. In fact, the “Buy Now 
and Ship Now” movement to which this issue is dedicated, 
has a particular significance when applied to locomotives. 


Analysis of the Situation 


The following statement is contributed to the Railway Age 
by one of the best informed motive power executives in the 
country and may be accepted as an authoritative analysis of 
the current motive power situation. 

“Until recently, when business rapidly declined, there has 
been a serious shortage of locomotives, due first to the large 
reduction in buying during government control, and second 
to the rapidly increasing cost of new locomotives in the past 
three years which has made it exceedingly difficult to finance 
new purchases. 

‘“‘New power should by all means be added when possible 
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to finance the purchase but the increasing difficulty of financ- 
ing such purchases demands as never before increasing the 
efficiency of the present equipment and getting maximum effi- 
ciency out of the present locomotives. 

“During government control and up to the late Fall it was 
difficult to secure competent help to maintain the locomotives 
on the average railroad in proper physical condition. When 
labor became more plentiful the rapid decrease in gross 
earnings of the railroads made it necessary to reduce operat- 
ing expenses, which was immediately reflected on most rail- 
roads in upkeep of the power. 

“The tremendous overhead expense now carried by the 
railroads due to the concessions granted employees during 
federal control makes it practically impossible to reduce op- 
erating expenses in conformity with the rapid decrease in 
gross earnings.” 


Better Locomotive Terminals a Factor 


The Railway Age has said too much in regard to locomo- 
tive terminals throughout the past year not to recognize at 
this time the important fact that an improvement in terminal 
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clearly demonstrate the need for the more intensive operation 
of locomotives: 


1918 1919 1920 
Potal number of locomot s reported in 

freight service, mont f October.... 29,224 30,184 34,257 
Gross ton-miles 10ont Octobe 

(thousands) .. - 39,621,923 40,166,632 42,562,685 
1,000 Gross ton-miles indled per loco 

motiv a: : irate 1.355 1.30% 1,243 


This statement, showing an actual decrease in the average 
gross ton-mileage handled by each locomotive reported in 
freight service, is eloquent proof of the necessity for those 
facilities which are designed to keep locomotives in service 
a greater percentage of the’time. In this connection the state- 
ments required by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showing the percentage of service hours for all locomotives 
will prove interesting reading when published and it is to be 
sincerely regretted that as a whole, individual railroads have 
not shown a disposition to compile these figures voluntarily 
nor use them locally to the best advantage. 

Another interesting statement in this connection, which 
tends to further emphasize the necessity for better locomotive 
terminal and shop facilities, relates to the percentage of loco- 
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facilities tending to reduce the percentage of time a locomo- 
tive is held out of service is directly equivalent to adding 
a corresponding percentage of power to its equipment. If a 
railroad operating 1,000 locomotives an average of 10 hours 
daily could, by means of better terminal or shop facilities, 
increase this average to 11 service hours per day, it would 
serve the same purpose as the addition of 100 locomotives 
of similar type to its equipment. The motive power problem 
is by no means confined to the purchase of new locomotives 
nor to remodeling old locomotives, it is equally concerned 
with the intensive operation of existing power. 

Any locomotive device that serves to extend the mileage 
between shoppings or any terminal facility such as a bigger 
ash pit or a better roundhouse that makes it possible to turn 
locomotives more rapidly adds something to the available 
tractive power which the railroad needs. Under many 
circumstances an investment in such facilities will effect a 
greater return in available tractive power than an investment 
of equal magnitude in new locomotives. 

Despite the acquisitions of new locomotives and an in- 
crease in the average tractive power of all locomotives, the 
results for the month of October in comparison with previous 
years as shown in the following table are disappointing and 


motives reported in serviceable condition as shown in the fol- 
lowing: 


Nov. 30, Nov. 30, Nov. 30, 
1918 1919 1920 

l‘reight locomotives on lines reporting.... 28,997 29,801 35,447 
Passcnger locormotives on lines reporting.. 13,219 13,676 14,253 
Switch locomotives on lines reporting.... 14,799 15,214 13,880 
Total locomotives on lines reporting...... 60,172 61,613 63,580 
Number in serviceable condition......... 47,462 46,417 48,747 
POP COME DEPVICURUIG, cic cs sic vowsecew nese 78.9 75.3 76.7 


Most Obvious Way to Increase Capacity 


In many cases the most obvious way to meet the demand for 
increased locomotive capacity has been found in remodeling 
old locomotives and the application of approved economy and 
capacity increasing devices to these locomotives. This is 
particularly applicable where the restrictions on locomotive 
weights are such as to limit new locomotives to weights not 
exceeding that of old locomotives susceptible to moderniza- 
tion and where the traffic is of a character that does not per- 
mit of further increase in train loads. Where these condi- 
tions obtain it has been found possible to remodel many old 
locomotives so that they are in every way equivalent to the 
most modern power applicable to the line, at less than half 
the cost of new locomotives. 

The most notable accomplishment in this direction during 
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the past year has resulted in the reconstruction of cross com- 
pound Consolidation locomotives into strictly modern super- 
heater locomotives of the same class on the Boston & Maine. 
This railroad is also planning the reconstruction of old 
Twelve-wheel locomotives into Eight-wheel switchers of 
modern design and has even extended its modernization pro- 
gram to include Eight-wheel passenger locomotives with 18 
in. by 24 in. cylinders to which superheaters are being ap- 
plied. 

There is still a disposition in some quarters to strip the 
locomotive of economy and capacity increasing devices in 
order to cut down its first cost to the railroad. When it is 
clear that an addition of 10 per cent to the first cost of a 
“plain engine” may suffice to equip this locomotive so that 
its capacity or efficiency is increased 20 per cent the folly 
of buying locomotives on the basis of low first cost should 
be obvious. As a whole, locomotives purchased in 1920 
represented the best in design and were equipped with as 
full a complement of auxiliary apparatus as can be properly 
maintained with the present shop and terminal facilities. A 
larger proportion of Santa Fe type locomotives and a smailer 
proportion of Mallet type locomotives were built than in re- 
cent vears. 


New Locomotive Characteristics 


No new locomotive types made their appearance dur- 
ing the year but several interesting and promising develop- 
ments were initiated. The new Decapod locomotive now in 
service on the Pennsylvania is a conspicuous addition to the 
art and the Consolidation locomotives ordered by the Western 
Maryland will doubtless embody certain features that will 
recommend this type to further consideration. The most 
notable contribution to the development of the locomotive 
during the year was made in the direction of capacity in- 
creasing devices. For the first time new Mountain, Mikado 
and Santa Fe type locomotives were constructed with thermic 
syphons designed to add 10 per cent to the capacity of the 
boiler. 

The locomotive booster made its appearance during the 
year and promises a remarkable increase in capacity when 
applied to certain types of motive power dependent upon the 
class of service in which it is operated. 

This device is in operation on only a few locomotives at 
the present time but quite a number of locomotives con- 
structed recently have had trailer axles and other details 
designed to facilitate the application of the booster at a later 
date. During the year feed water heaters were applied to 
Mountain type locomotives for the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford but locomotive feed water heating has not made 
as much progress during the year as might have been expected 
in view of the savings which would surely result from the 
more general application of this principle. 
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1919 58,947 1,588,894 : 27,282 255,016,910 32,338,496 = 
1911 61,327 1,681,496 6 27,949 253,783,702 .. 33,201,695 3 
1912 62,262 1,746,964 10 8,634 264,080,745 3 33,132,355 2 
1913 = 63,3578 1,847,798 16 29,702 301,398,752 18 34,575,873 7 
1914 64,760 1,931,954 22 30,420 288,319,890 13 35,258,498 9 
1915 63,850 2,014,202 27 31,546 276,830,000 9 32,384,248 = 

*1916 65,021 2,075,520 31 31,921 343.099,938 34 34,213.596 6 

*1917 63,828 2,145,698 35 33,617 365,771,825 43 39,476,859 22 

*1918 64,410 2,196,648 38 34,104 401,946,000 57 42,566,343 32 

41919 64,869 27,303,950 45 35,517 365,000.000 43 46,202,827 43 





Classes I and II only. 

Class I only (estimated). 

The greatest strides in American railroading have been 
accomplished by increasing the capacity and efficiency of the 
locomotive. How much remains to be accomplished in this 
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direction is apparent from a comparison between the average 
tractive effort of all locomotives as shown in the above 
tabulation and the average tractive effort of locomotives now 
under construction. 

In some instances, owing to the traffic conditions or re- 
strictions placed upon wheel loads, the limit has already 
been reached, and in these instances the full modernization 
of existing power affords the only remaining field for im- 
provement. But on a vast majority of railroads there is still 
the opportunity for replacing small power units with new loco- 
motives that in some instances will add 50 or more per cent 
to the tonnage of freight trains or will eliminate double- 
heading on passenger trains. 


Outlook for the Future 


Instances are not uncommon in manufacturing plants 
where the entire machine equipment has been scrapped to 
make place for new machines that would reduce the cost of 
manufacturing by 15 per cent. Opportunities for effecting 
greater economies than this through the replacement of old 
and obsolete locomotives with large modern locomotives 
everywhere abound; hence, it is reasonable to predict thay 
locomotive orders must again assume large proportions, not 
only because of the normal 4 per cent increase that will 
be occasioned by the growth of the country but as a step 
toward improving the efficiency of the railroads and the 
character of the service which they can place at the disposal 
of the public. The inevitable replacement of wornout power 
is another item on which the builders can depend so that 
altogether there would seem to be a large amount of business 
which must sooner or later go to the locomotive builders. 

A study of the underlying conditions that affect the cost 
of manufacturing locomotives clearly indicates the futility of 
hoping for any immediate and substantial reduction in loco- 
motive prices applying to a volume of orders that is at all in 
proportion to the needs of the railroads. Labor costs figure 
prominently in the price of a locomotive and no one appre- 
ciates better than the railroad man the extent to which these 
costs have increased; first, because wages have doubled and 
second, because the efficiency of the individual worker is 
lower. While improvement may eventually be anticipated 
in this direction, it will hardly be rapid enough to manifest 
itself in any quick reduction in prices. 


The Problem of Prices 


Steel prices, comprising the principal material item enter- 
ing into the cost of a locomotive, have fallen rapidly within 
the last few months and are still slightly above the levels 
established by the leading steel producer. There can be no 
question but that the Steel Corporation has made a sincere 
effort to stabilize steel prices and having adhered to these 
prices in a rising market will hold to the same prices in a 
falling market. Hence, while some shading of prices below 


_these levels may be anticipated, it does not seem likely that 


with a large unfilled tonnage still booked at these stabilized 
price levels there can be any substantial reduction below 
these prices for some time to come. If locomotive costs are 
figured upon higher steel prices, they must be reduced; but, 
with the assurance that costs are based upon the prices 
established by the leading steel producer, no further re- 
duction can soon be anticipated. 

Transportation charges affecting both the raw materials 
entering into the cost of a locomotive and the finished product 
must also be taken into account in any discussion of loco- 
motive prices and the railroads would certainly be the last 
to admit that there can be any reduction in these charges. 
The problem of prices is secondary to having the new equip- 
ment that is needed, when it is needed. Hence, it may be 
repeated, the “Buy Now” slogan applies with particular 
force to locomotives. 
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Railroad Yards at Toledo. Photo from Ewing Galloway 





Little Progress in Reducing Equipment Shortage 


Meagre Purchases During 1920. 


Constructive Policy Must 


Be Adopted to Retain Public Goodwill 


HERE WERE ONLY SIX WEEKS in 1920 during which 
T there was not a serious shortage of freight cars. In 

the past four and one-half years there have been only 
three short periods when the railroads have had more cars 
than were required to handle the traffic. During the last few 
months of the war there was a slight surplus and in the 
slump directly after the Armistice there was a very large 
number of idle cars for six 
months. During the coal strike 


Since the roads have been returned to the owners there 
have been various circumstances militating against a re- 
sumption of the normal volume of car purchases. Early in 
the year some of the stronger roads placed orders sufficiently 
large to increase their total freight equipment in proportion 
to the growth of traffic. The high interest rate, coupled with 
high prices, deterred many roads from buying cars. The 

revolving fund of $300,000,000 





provided by the Transportation 





of 1919 the idle cars exceeded 
the deferred requisitions by a few 
thousand for one month, and in 
the last six weeks, since the re- 
cession in business has reduced 
the volume of traffic, the surplus 
has increased to over 100,000 
cars. 

There is only one other in- 
stance of a serious and prolonged 
car shortage in recent years; 
namely, in 1905 and 1906. The 
demand by shippers for more 
equipment at that time resulted 
in orders for 650,000 cars being 
placed in those two years. On 
the other hand, during the four 
years of equipment shortage, from 
1917 to date, the orders aggre- 
gated only 309,406; the total 


dered in 1920. 





HE statement has been made 
that private management 
will fail because it cannot 

provide the capital required for 
new equipment. The advocates of 
government ownership will find 
some support for this contention 
in the record of car purchases dur- 
ing the past year. 
shortage only 1,780 freight cars 
and 84,207 passenger cars were or- 


Unless prompt action is taken, 
another serious shortage of equip- 
ment will occur when business 
again returns to normal. 


Act was intended to overcome 
this difficulty, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on May 
21 authorized the use of at least 
$125,000,000 for the purchase of 
equipment. The act was 
amended on June 5 to extend the 
period of repayment from 5 to 15 
years, thus making the condition 
much more favorable for the 
roads. However, the Treasury 
Department took advantage of a 
technicality to withhold the 
funds. The commission has 
authorized loans amounting to 
$118,621,385 as reported on 
November 24, but the loans 
actually made up to October 20 
aggregated only $56,190,325. 
Aside from the problem of 


Despite the car 











for four years is less than one- 





financing the equipment, some 





half the number ordered in the 
two years cited above. 

The small volume of orders placed in 1916 was due to a 
variety of causes. When the car shortage first developed, the 
net earnings of the roads were higher than they had been for 
several years, equipment prices were not excessive and inter- 
est rates were low. Consequently, the number of cars ordered 
in 1916 was fairly large. In 1917 the price of steel in- 
creased greatly and this together with the preference given 
to the needs of the government reduced the volume of orders. 
When the roads were taken over by the government, plans 
were promptly made for the purchase of 100,000 cars. The 
delivery of these cars was delayed and no more orders were 
placed by the Railroad Administration during the 26. months 
of federal control. 


roads originating little traffic 
have probably been led to post- 
pone buying due to the fact that the per diem rate was un- 
remunerative on the basis of present prices and the per- 
centage of equipment off the home roads very high. During 
recent weeks the downward tendency of the prices of basic 
commodities has probably been principally responsible for 
the scarcity, not only of orders, but also of inquiries. 
Temporarily the problem of furnishing equipment for 
shippers has been solved. The recession in business has 
caused a decrease in the freight traffic and at the beginning 
of the year there was a surplus of over 100,000 cars. But a 
car surplus in a time of depression has little significance. 
The roads cannot evade indefinitely the responsibility for 
furnishing adequate equipment for moving not only a nor- 
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mal traffic, but a reasonable overload. They cannot expect 
to retain the goodwill of the shippers unless they provide 
facilities for handling the traffic, not by emergency measures 
and constant delays due to car shortage, but with normal use 
of the equipment by the shippers and prompt attention to 
requisitions for cars. 

During the major portion of the last four years the roads 
have not given adequate service. During federal control, 
shippers were induced to load more nearly to the maximum 
capacity and to release cars promptly. Since the roads were 
returned a similar campaign has been carried on, but as a 
regular policy shippers are not likely to take kindly to such 
measures as the use of a large amount of dunnage to insure 
maximum loading without any compensation or loading and 
unloading on Sundays and holidays, as has been advocated 
and practised in recent months. 

The viewpoint of the shipper has been well expressed in 
the following words by John M. Glenn, secretary of the 
Illinois Manufacturers’ Association: “The railroads want 
adequate compensation for carrying freight; the shippers feel 
that in return for the increased compensation the railroads 
have been accorded, they are entitled to cheerful, expeditious 
service. * * * The additional tonnage carried by the 
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can be met by improved utilization of facilities and how 
many new cars will be needed. Each individual road has 
some local conditions to meet that will necessarily affect its 
policy in making equipment purchases. This article is con 
fined to a discussion of the problem of car supply from th 
standpoint of all the railroads of the country considered as 
a system. 

An analysis of the estimated requirement for freight cars 
was published in the Railway Age for January 2, 1920. It 
may be enlightening to review the conclusions stated in that 
article in the light of the results obtained during the past 
year. The principal points stressed in that article were as 
follows: 

1—The freight traffic of 1918 although abnormally heavy 
was not in excess of what may be expected in the next two 
or three years. The average annual increase of revenue ton 
miles is about 4.14 per cent. 

2—The efficiency of utilization of cars as measured by th 
ton-miles per ton of capacity per year increases in times of 
car shortage and decreases when there is a surplus. As a 
yearly average, the ideal condition of no pronounced shortage 
or surplus is obtained when one ton of car capacity is pro- 
vided for each 3,500 revenue ton-miles moved annually. 
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freight cars of this country this year has been largely at the 
expense of the shippers, who, in order to load their cars 
heavier, have been obliged to supply a greater amount of 
dunnage. * * * ‘The consignee does not want a heavily 
loaded car unless he has a ready market for the commodities 
and he does not want to pay freight charges on a shipment 
that may exceed his immediate needs unless there is some 
inducement.” 

Viewed from the broad economic standpoint, the proposal 
to continue rationing cars is indefensible. Studies made in 
the bituminous coal mining industry show that when the 
car supply is 75 per cent of the requirements, the cost of 
production is 16 per cent greater than when all demands for 
cars are met. If the car supply is one-half normal, the cost 
of coal is increased 40 per cent. Car supply undoubtedly 
influences the cost of many other industries in a similar 
manner and the sum total of the bill which American pro- 
ducers pay when a shortage of cars exists would make up 
the cost of the additional equipment required many times 
over. 

Bearing in mind that private operation cannot be a suc- 
cess unless it pleases the railroads’ customers—the shippers 
—the question arises to what extent the need for equipment 


3—On the basis outlined, the equipment required for three 
years was Calculated. Allowing for deferred retirements and 
a surplus to take care of the peaks of traffic, the number of 
cars that should be purchased annually for three years was 
estimated to be 237,000. 

Reviewing these conclusions with the operating results 
for 1920 in mind, brings out some interesting points. The 
traffic for the year on the basis of the statistics for the first 
ten months appears to be only slightly greater than was 
estimated. If business conditions return to normal, the 
record should be exceeded in 1921. The most important 
factor is, of course, the relation of car capacity to traffic, 
but the results contribute little that will either substantiate 
or modify the earlier figure. 

During the summer and fall, new records for the net ton- 
miles per car day were established, but this was the result 
of extreme efforts of both the railroads and the shippers to 
overcome the car shortage. Heavy loading and quick re- 
lease of cars both depend on the co-operation of the indus- 
tries and the highest efficiency in the use of cars seems in- 
compatible with accommodation to the shipper. It may be 
that in the future slightly better use of the equipment can be 
secured under all conditions. If this is the case, the demand 
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for cars will be reduced somewhat. This can only be de- 
termined when statistics of car capacity and freight traffic 
covering a period during which shippers were given normal 
service become available. 

In any attempt to estimate the equipment needs of the 
roads during 1921, the general business situation must be 
considered, The present decline in the volume of business 
cannot continue for a long period. Expert economists have 
stated that the upward turn will occur in April and this 
agrees with the views expressed by many leaders of industry. 
As has already been noted, the traffic of 1920 was not ab- 
normally heavy, and it may be exceeded in 1921. There 
was a serious shortage of cars last year, and there is only 
one way to avoid another shortage whenever there is a re- 
vival of business; that is, to BUY NOW. 

There are several cogent reasons why the railroads should 
not defer purchases. Most important of these is a stabiliza- 
tion of business. Irregularity of employment is one of the 
great economic wastes of the present day. If the railroads 
go into the market now for a fairly large number of cars, the 
effect would be felt through many allied industries with a 
favorable reaction on the railroads themselves. The recent 
reductions in the price of steel furnish another argument 
for going into the market at this time. The prices of the 
Steel Corporation and the independent plants are now on the 
same basis which will probably be maintained for some time. 
Although the prices of the car builders have been based on 
the corporation’s scale, the quotations for various types of 
equipment are approximately 10 per cent below the high 
point of 1920. If the car builders were assured a larger 
volume of business, the cost might be lowered still further. 
It may not be out of place to mention that the car building 
plants have been operating at only a fraction of their normal 
capacity and the railroads will be obliged to anticipate their 
requirements by several months, particularly in case there is 
a sudden demand for large amounts of equipment. 

Those, who contend that the railroads should stay out of 
the market at this time base their argument on the assumption 
that this would insure a more drastic price reduction. Re- 
cent developments indicate that prices will eventually drop 
still further, but from all indications temporary stability has 
been reached on the present level. It would be out of the 
question for the railroads to defer purchases until prices 
touch bottom. The increases to recent high levels were 
reached step by step for a period of five years. The return 
to the future normal will also occur step by step and will no 
doubt require a much longer time. 

The rise in prices during the Civil War occurred in ap- 
proximately three years, but the pre-war level was not 
reached again for fifteen years. Railroads must buy more 
cars before the bottom of the market is reached. The im- 
portant question today is not how to buy at the lowest price. 
The gain or loss in revenue in a few months due to insuffi- 
cient car supply may outweigh that many times. The im- 
portant matter is to make sure that when the revival of 
business occurs, as it inevitably will in a short time, the 
railroads will be able to handle the traffic. 

In the past, the railroad managers have pointed to the low 
rate of return as the reason for not furnishing the necessary 
equipment. The provision of the Transportation Act pro- 
viding a fair rate of return on railroad securities, was in- 
tended to permit the roads to add to their inadequate facilities. 
There is only one way for the railroads to retain public good- 
will. They must start now to buy cars in order that the 
industries of this country shall receive at the hands of the 
railroads the service which they need for efficient operation. 


The Passenger Cer Situation 


One year ago a careful estimate was made of the number 
of new passenger cars which would be required to restore pas- 
senger service to a condition reasonably approaching that to 


which the American traveling public has been accustomed.* 

The conditions assumed as reasonable were those existing 
during 1917, when each passenger carrying car carried an 
average load of 17.6 passengers. ‘This was considered con- 
servative, since during a period of nine years preceding the 
war the average passenger car load had never reached 16 
passengers. On a hypothesis that the restoration was to take 
place over a period of three years, and after making allow- . 
ance for deferred and future normal retirements as well as 
for prospective increases in traffic it seemed evident that some 
8,000 cars would have to be purchased annually. 

A review of the past year’s developments indicates that, on 
the same basis, the requirements for new passenger equipment 
are even greater now than last year. Passenger-mile statistics 
for a group of representative lines published elsewhere in 
this issue reflect the tendency toward a continually increas- 
ing volume of traffic, apparently somewhat disturbed by the 
increased rates which went into effect September 1, but not 
sufficiently to overcome for long the effect of the normal up- 
ward trend. On the other hand the total production of 
passenger cars for domestic roads during the first ten months 
of 1920 was only 129 cars. 

During the past year the demands for additions and bet- 
terments to all facilities were urgent. The railroad corpora- 
tions, with limited cash and credit resources, have found it 
necessary to choose only the most urgently needed improve- 
ments for immediate prosecution. Roadway improvements, 
locomotive and freight cars have therefore been given atten- 
tion practically to the exclusion of passenger equipment. 
The same conditions have applied also where improvements 
have been financed from the $300,000,000 loan fund created 
by the Transportation Act. At the present time a number 
of roads are considering the purchase of new passenger 
equipment, and assuming an early improvement in business 
activity, will place their orders during 1921. 

It is unlikely, however, that the passenger car programs, 
though increasing from year to year, will effect a marked 
improvement in the service for several years to come. 


Pullman Cars 


Following the release from Railroad Administration con- 
trol, the Pullman Company resumed the construction of 
sleeping cars, which had been discontinued during operation 
of the Pullman Car Lines by the Railroad Administration. 
From March 1, 1920, to the end of the year about 500 new 
sleepers have been built. Some of these have replaced re- 
tirements from the 7,622 cars reported by the Pullman Com- 
pany for the fiscal year ending July 31, 1919, but they rep- 
resent the beginning of a program that will gradually restore 
the facilities to pre-war standards. 

















Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., of N. Y. 


At the Concepion Station of the Central of Peru 








*See the Railway Age for January 2, 1920, page 37. 




















Repair Shop and Enginehouse Equipment Needs 


Large Numbers of Unserviceable Locomotives and Cars Furnish 
a Strong Argument for Better Facilities 


passenger or freight service is worth approximately 
$70,000 and with 63,580 serviceable and unserviceable 
locomotives on American railroads, the total capital repre- 
sented amounts to several billions of dollars. In fact, it is 
stated to be 50 per cent of the 
Value of all the machinery, im- 


A MODERN STEAM LOCOMOTIVE intended for either heavy 


motives are held for work requiring 
17.1 per cent for work requiring more than 24 hours. 
No goal was set by the Association of Railway Executives 
for the reduction of locomotives held out of service, but it 
would be difficult to find justification for so large a propor- 
tion as 23.3 per cent. The rail- 
roads are now able to handle the 


less than 24 hours and 








plements and tools used in all 
other industries of the country. 


business offered to them, but this 
business is far bclow normal. 





Even a larger amount of capital 
is invested in over two million 
cars and yet a considerable pro- 
portion of both motive power and 
rolling stock is held out of service 
and earns no revenue because of 
antiquated, inefficient repair shop 
and enginehouse equipment. -A 
manufacturer watches his big in- 
vestments in machinery most 
carefully, knows how much the 


machines are worth, how much 
they earn and keeps them in 
operation; otherwise he fails. 


The railroads should be equally 
considerate of overhead charges 
and make both cars and locomo- 


VERYONE FAMILIAR with 
E; conditions admits the need 
for better machine tools and 
equipment for railroad shops and 
engine houses. Motive power and 
rolling stock will be in no condi- 
tion to handle the increased traf- 
fic predicted for next Spring un- 
less adequate arrangements are 
made for repair and maintenance. 


A large proportion of the shop 
equipment needed should be 
bought now. Otherwise what 
may be gained by price reductions 
will be more than offset by losses 
due to delayed traffic. 


Now is the time to get motive 
, power into good operating condi- 
tion and reduce the locomotives 
out of service waiting repairs to 
the lowest possible number. 

It is not maintained that the 
lack of shop machinery and 
equipment is solely responsible 
for the large proportion of motive 
power out of service. Limitation 
of output due to labor conditions, 
scarcity of trained foremen and 
inexperienced workmen are all 
factors to be considered. That 
there is a serious lack of modern 
machinery in many shops and 
roundhouses, however, is gen- 








tives revenue earners as much of 
the time as possible by providing 








erally admitted and the longer its 
installation is delayed, the greater 














facilities for their prompt and 
thorough repair. 


Locomotives and Cars Out of Service 


How leng would a manufacturer do business if 25 per 
cent of his machinery was unserviceable? In 1918 and 
1919, 20 per cent and 24.9 per cent, respectively, of the 
mot ve power of the country was held out of service await- 
ing repairs. Figures for the first ten months of 1920, com- 
piled by the Car Service Division of the American Railway 
Association, show (Table I) that this proportion has been 


a 


reduced to 23.3 per cent, of which 6.2 per cent of the loco- 
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the loss to the railroads. 
Records of the Interstate Com- 
Commission show that in 1917, 1918, and 1919, 
5.6, 5.7 and 7.1 per cent, respectively, of the freight cars in 
the country were in bad order. Based on the first ten months 
of 1920, the bad order cars have been reduced to 6.9 per 
cent, but even this figure is far from the 4 per cent goal set 
by the Association of Railway Executives. Due to present 
business conditions, it is true that the railroads are not faced 
with a car shortage, but even the pessimists do not believe. 
that the business depression will last indefinitely and it would 
seem the part of common sense to get as many cars as pos- 
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sible repaired before the revival of business activity which 
is sure to come. 

Strenuous efforts have been made in the past few months 
to reduce the number of bad order cars and one of the rea- 
sons it has been impossible to attain the goal of 4 per cent is 
the present lack of repair shop facilities. More shops 
should be erected and those already in existence should be 
better equipped. Particularly for steel car repair work, 
crane facilities are needed for handling cars and the more 
or less heavy material going into their construction. In ad- 
dition to cranes, other machinery is needed for this work 
such as air compressors, air tools of all kinds, power punches 
and shears, presses, flanging machines and furnaces. 


TAPLE I—PROPORTION OF LOCOMOTIVES OUT OF SERVICE 
FOR 5 


REPAIRS 
Repairs Repairs 
requiring requiring 
less than more than 


1920 24 hours 24 hours Total 
Week ending July 31 Frorsdnaatt shee 15.4 per cent 

Two weeks ending September 1... .......... RO. F PET COME cic nce cee es 
Two weeks ending September 15.. 64 percent 17.1 percent 23.5 per cent 
Two weeks ending November 1... 6.5 percent 16.2 percent 22.7 per cent 
Two weeks ending November 30.. 6.2 percent 17.1 percent 23.3 per cent 


The slight reduction in bad order cars already obtained 
is largely due to the number of cars repaired by builders. 
During October, 1920, 3,920 cars were repaired by the 23 
builders reporting to the Railway Car Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, the total for the first ten months of the year being 
25,180 cars. It is probable that an extensive car construc- 
tion program will be outlined for the coming year and if so 
car builders will manifestly be unable to handle as much 
repair work as formerly. The importance of equipping rail- 
way shops to make quick, effective repairs to all kinds of 
freight and passenger cars can hardly be overestimated. 


Facilities Needed for Modernizing 


Of the 55,000 locomotives in service on American rail- 
roads, it is stated that only approximately 35,000 are 
equipped with superheaters, 43,000 with brick arches, 37,000 
with automatic fire doors, 15,000 with power reverse gears, 
2,000 with automatic driving box wedges, and 30 with 
feedwater heaters. In a paper read before the American 
Railway Association last June, George M. Basford said, 
that “by spending a few thousand dollars in modernizing, 
millions of dollars already invested in locomotives ten or 
more years old will earn greater dividends. ‘These old en- 
gines stand as a big non-paying investment and a compara- 
tively small amount spent for modern improvements will 
change them into a big paying investment.” 

Admitting the need of an intelligent and extensive mod- 
ernization program, the question is, Are the railroads physi- 
cally in a position to carry out this program? ‘The answer 
must be, No. 

“The difficulty in carrying forward an extensive recon- 
struction program,” said C. B. Smith, mechanical engineer 
of the Boston & Maine before the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, “is in finding the shop facilities either 
on the railroad or among the locomotive builders in order to 
advance the work at a satisfactory rate of progress. On 
roads where the number of old locomotives which warrant 
rebuilding is sufficient to require a period of more than 
three years to complete the work, it would seem necessary to 
arrange for enlargement of shop facilities in order to hasten 
the reconstruction. If, however, adequate shop facilities 
are not forthcoming, the improvement program for locomo- 
tives must be confined chiefly to the application of super- 
heaters and the substitution cf piston for slide valves; to- 
gether with the minor but relatively important betterments 
that may usually be applied at the shopping period. On 
some roads this work alone will require six years at the 
present rate.” 

The work of modernizing must go on and Mr. Smith’s 
statement that some railroads are not equipped to apply 
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modern improvements to locomotives in less than six years 
indicates a condition that is far too common on American 
railroads. Present operating expenses must be reduced to 
a minimum by the installation of efficient locomotive devices, 
and it has been demonstrated that this will be impossible 
without more and better shop facilities. 


Roundhouse Equipment Needed 


Another factor which needs attention is the proper equip- 
ment of terminals for handling locomotives promptly and 
economically. A locomotive is earning revenue usually only 
a few out of each 24 hours and the part of this time lost 
at terminals offers a fertile field for improvement. It is 
essential that inspection pits be provided, together with am- 
ple ash handling facilities and coaling stations, all on a 
direct line to the roundhouse. In addition, each roundhouse, 
especially if at some distance from the back shop, should 
have a fairly complete machine tool equipment. This will 
avoid the extra cost of shipping each lecomotive part re- 
quiring a small machine operation to the back shop and 
holding up the locomotive while waiting for the part to be 
returned. 

The old excuse is that railroads cannot afford to install 
machinery in roundhouses, especially the smaller ones. The 
truth of the matter is that they cannot afford not to. An 
investigation conducted five years ago showed that loco- 
motives were in the hands of the mechanical department 
58.5 per cent of the time and there is no evidence that con- 
ditions as a whole have improved greatly since that time. 
The interest at 6 per cent on $70,000, the price of a modern 
locomotive, is $4,200 a year and the delay of this locomo- 
tive at terminals due to inadequate, wornout equipment 
costs far more than it would to install required new machin- 
ery and tools. 


Effect of High Labor Costs 


During federal control working hours for railroad em- 
ployees were reduced from nine hours in most cases to eight 
hours per day and the result of this decrease in hours made 
necessary an increase in the number of emplovees, variously 
estimated at about 190,000. The larger number of em- 
ployees, together with the pay increase granted to all, makes 
the labor cost over one hundred per cent greater than it was 
even as late as 1917. Table II shows the rates of pay for 
certain employees in locomotive and car repair shops and 
roundhouses. 


TABLE II—HOURLY WAGES OF RAILROAD REPAIR SHOP 


<MPLOYEES 
January, 
917 1918 1919 1920 July, 1920 
Machinists ........ 462 746 747 747 857 
Boiler makers........ 46 736 767 767 .897 
Blacksmiths ...... : 446 744 749 749 .879 
Carpenters ..... Se eas au 536 .633 .633 .763 
Car repair men.... F 338 .574 .696 .696 696 
Helpers 5 We seikdde Oi ee 276 467 507 507 .630 
Unskilled help........... 224 361 433 433 ‘330 


The increase up to January, 1920, is shown in the fourth 
cclumn of the table and in July the Railread Labor Board 
increased approximately all of these rates by thirteen cents 
an hour retroactive to May 1. As indicated, practically all 
of the rates have increased 100 per cent since 1917 and it 
is self-evident that if the cost of loccmotive repairs is to be 
maintained at a reasonable point every possible labor saving 
machine and device must be installed. 

It is not believed that every small shep in the country 
should be equipped with heavy, specialized machinery cap- 
able of large production. For example, in a certain shop, 
the method of machining the keyway in a new cross-head 
is to lay out the keyway, drill four 7% in. holes to remove 
most of the metal and chip and file out the balance. This 
is a difficult and tedious job requiring the effort of a me- 
chanic at 85 cents an hour for several hours. At first 
thought, it would be supposed that such a shop could not 
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afford to be without a keyway milling machine which would 
perform the operation more accurately, in one-third the 
time, and at a much less labor cost. The element which 
must not be forgotten, however, is that sucha specialized 
machine is usually high priced and must be kept busy a 
large proportion of the time in order to pay carrying charges 
and show a profit in operation. The problem in this case 
can be settled in but one way. All new crossheads for the 
system should be made at one central production shop where 
there will be enough work to pay for the installation of 
modern, specialized machines. 

In the shop referred to, which is typical of many others, 
there is a little old radial drill which has certainly seen its 
best days and, in fact, is so old that no records can be 
found as to the date of its purchase. This machine is used 
to drill 29/16 in. holes, 4 in. deep, in forged wrought iron 
stock using a high speed drill; but it goes without saying 
that no production records are broken. ‘The old drill press 
does not have the necessary power and the head wobbles so 
badly on the radial arm that it is difficult to understand 
how a hole can be drilled at all. What possible reasoning 
can justify wasting even a helper’s time at 46 cents an 
hour and a high speed tool on such a machine! 

It may be that the smaller shops cannot afford to install 
special machinery, but in any case they certainly cannot 
afford to maintain in service drills and machinery of the 
type indicated. ‘The time involved in performing machine 
operations with this type of tool and the labor cost of oper- 
ating obsolete machines by high priced mechanics are pro- 
hibitive. All parts possible must be made in central pro- 
duction shops where specialized, high production machinery 
can be installed. The saving in cost of parts so manufac- 
tured much more than offsets carrying charges on the invest- 
ment and the cost of shipping the manufactured parts to 
outlying points. 


Similar Problems in English Shops 


That more or less similar conditions and problems con- 
front English railway shop managers as do our own is evi- 
dent from a paper presented before the Institution of Loco- 
motive Engineers by Colonel H. E. O’Brien, deputy chief 
mechanical engineer of the Lancashire and Yorkshire, Hor- 
wich, England. Col. O’Brien states that “while patient at- 
tention to methods of manufacture on existing machines 
will result in increased output, the best results will not be 
obtained unless the most modern and most highly produc- 
tive and specialized machinery is installed on a commercial 
basis. The introduction of high speed steel between 1903 
and 1910 put many machines simultaneously on the scrap 
heap or ought to.” (The italics are ours). 

Mr. O’Brien does not advocate the wholesale purchase of 
new and more powerful machines purely on an arbitrary 
basis. The decision to buy or not to buy must be based on 
. knowledge of the existing annual output of old machines 
and proposed new machines. “After all necessary allow- 
ances have been made,” according to Mr. O’Brien, “it is 
hardly justifiable to purchase a new machine unless a return 
of approximately eight per cent on the capital expenditure 
is obtainable.” Certainly no fault can be found with this 
line of reasoning and when shop foremen and executives 
clearly show their superiors by reliable figures that a certain 
machine will earn eight per cent on the investment, it will 
not be long before the necessary capital is forthcoming. 


Capital Expenditures for Shop Equipment 


It is impossible to ascertain exactly how much has been 
spent for new shop machinery and equipment in the past 
year, either to replace wornout machinery or for additions 
and betterments. The approximate amount is probably 
around $7,000,000, which is by no means adequate to cover 
the needs and only goes to show how large a field there is 
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for the use of all kinds of machinery and equipment in 
railway shops and roundhouses. Reports from Chicago in 
dicate that in that section approximately $1,400,000 worth 
of machine tools have been purchased during the year. 
There has been considerable activity in the southwestern dis- 
trict and in the east it is understood that a $2,000,000 proj- 
ect for increased shop and power house facilities is being 
considered. 


Conclusions 


In January, 1920, the Railway Age estimated that over 
one hundred and forty-six million dollars should be spent 
for improved shop machinery and equipment in the next 
three years. Of this amount 38 per cent or approximately 
fifty-four million dollars was considered necessary for the 
purchase of machine tools. As previously stated, figures are 
not available to show how large a proportion of this capital 
was so invested, but it is practically certain that less than 
one-third of the amount was forthcoming. The estimates 
stand the test of common sense, however, and nothing has 
developed in the past 12 months to show that they were ex- 
travagant. Certainly the importance of the question and 
the absolute dependence of industry upon adequately main- 
tained motive power and rolling stock make evident the folly 
of limiting repair facilities. 

The necessity and wisdom of buying now depend largely 
upon the need for a given product. If the lack of a $5,000 
tool in a roundhouse is holding up $70,000 locomotives even 
a few minutes a day, it is obviously poor business manage- 
ment to delay buying the tool in the hope it may come down 
to $4,000 in price. There is a certain strength to the argu 
ment that permanent investments should not be made at 
present high rates of interest, but if everyone refused to buy. 
business would stop entirely and all would be losers. Busi 
ness men as well as students of economics say that th 
present business depression will end in April or the earl) 
summer months when the railroads will again be required 
to move traffic exceeding their capacity. The shop and 
roundhouse equipment needed to keep cars and locomotives 
running at that time should be bought now. There can b: 
no excuse for delay. What is lost in delays to traffic in 
May or June will far more than offset what is gained by 
possible reductions in the cost of machine tools and shop 
equipment. 
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The Architecturally Beautiful Railway Station at Metz, Lor- 
raine, France—Formerly Metz, Germany 
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On the New York Central. 


This road found a receptive market for a large bond issue in 


1920 


Attitude of Investors Toward Railroad Securities 


New Speculative Interest in Stocks and Strong Confidence in 
Bonds Apparent in 1920 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, in an 
address at a dinner given recently in honor of S. Davies 
Warfield, president of the National Association of Owners 
of Railroad Securities, made the following statement rela- 
tive to the rule of rate making provided by the Transporta- 
tion Act: 
“This provision is contained in 
Section 422 of the Transportation 


Jc J. Escu, chairman of the House of Representatives 


velopments that have taken place in 1920? The answer is 
that he has. 

This answer is developed with due regard to the present 
state of the security market. It is evident, of course, that 
there has been but little market for securities of any kind 
during the past few months. Nevertheless, it does not re- 
quire much investigation to determine that railway securi- 
ties are regarded in a new light 
as a result of the treatment guar- 








Act and was believed to be neces- 
sary to enable the roads to secure 
the money and the credit required 
to purchase additional equipment 
and betterments at lowest pos- 
sible rates and take care of the 
present and immediately pros- 
pective wants of transportation. 
With the roads again under pri- 
vate operation and the guaranty 
of the standard return withdrawn, 
there must be proper encourage- 
ment given to the investing public 
if the carriers are to obtain the 
necessary funds to provide the 
additions, betterments and exten- 
sions required by an expanding 
commerce. The public cannot be 
compelled, but must be induced 
to invest. Stabilizing the credit 
of the carriers is a strong and 


ties. 


decline in price. 








HE BETTER TREAT- 
MENT _ guaranteed 
railways by the terms of 

the Transportation Act has helped 
create a new feeling of confidence 
on the part of the buyer of securi- 


Railway stocks and bonds are 
more popular than they were and 
equipment trust issues have been 
in special demand. 


Prospects for 1921 are for de- 
clining interest rates. Hope is ex- 
pressed for larger net income as 
coal and other railway material 


anteed the railways under the 
terms of the Transportation Act. 

It is not desired here to dis- 
cuss the conditions that have 
caused the present low level of 
stock and bond prices. It is de- 
sired to discuss the attitude of 
the investor rather than his abil- 
ity to invest: the latter point is, 
however, discussed in the latter 
part of the article. 

The attitude of the investor 
has two important aspects. One 
of these is contained in the con- 
fidence that has been inculcated 
through the passage of the Trans- 
portation Act. The other is the 
effect on the investor of the pres- 
ent trend of earnings and the 
probabilities as to these earnings 
in the near future. At this par- 


the 














necessary inducement. A_ public 
utility which has its income con- 
trolled through the regulation of its rates and its expenses, 
especially wages, also fixed by government authority, is en- 
titled, upon moral if not legal grounds, to fair and just 
treatment.” 

The remarks of Chairman Esch are quoted here because 
they aptly point out the factors which influence the invest- 
ing public and indicate the underlying question that must 
be answered in an article dealing with the Attitude of In- 
vestors Toward Railway Securities. 

The question is—Has the investor been induced to put his 
money into railway securities as a result of the various de- 


ticular moment the latter factor is 
not favorable. It is compensated 
for, however, by a strong feeling of confidence in the railway 
situation. It is apparent on all sides that the public has 
caught the idea that the railways are to be given a square 
deal and that investments in railway securities will be 
reasonably safeguarded. There is in evidence, in fact, a 
certain feeling of popularity for railway securities at this 
particular time, encouraged to no small extent by a somewhat 
lessening confidence in industrial issues. 
The favor that has been shown for railway securities has 
been especially evident in the interest in railway stocks. 
There is not as yet a market for new issues; reference is 
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made to stock already outstanding. The trend of the prices 
of railway stocks during the year is shown in one of the 
curves on the chart. It is observed first that the average 
prices of the railway stocks chosen have been considerably 
below the average for industrials for some time. The rail- 
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The railway issues continued their decline up to about 
February. The imminent passage of the Transportation Act 
then assisted a rise in the level of railway stock prices which, 
while it was not appreciable and was in part in sympathy 
with the rise in industrials, was nevertheless sufficient in 








Low Low 
Feb. 17,1920, July 30, 1920, 
day before day before 
R.R. bill rate increase High Low Low 
was reported was announced 1920 1920 Dex 

79 79 90%, Nov. 5 76, Feb. 11 
88 85% 104%, Oct. 5 82, Dec 7 ¢ 
29% 31% 4934, Oct. 15 27%, Feb. 1 5 
49% 51% 70%, Nov. 5 47, Feb. 13 64 
78% 68% 91%, March 10. 60, Dec. 22 66 
32 33% 44%, Nov. 5 21, Dec. 21 
25% 34% 41, March 8 21%, Dec. 21 7 
&4 82% 97%, Oct. 4 80%, Feb. 13 Ri 
41% 423% 56%, Nov. 3 393%, May 24 54 
67% 68 841%, Nov. 5 64144, Feb. 13 7334 
93 88% 105%, Nov. 26 84144, June 16 99 7% 
71% 71 957%, Nov. 5 6634, June 1 
40% 39% 44, Cct. 7 37%, May 24 
20% 27% 3314, Oct. 5 18, Feb. 14 
92% 91 118%, Nov. 4 88's, Feb. 13 

114% 115 12914, Nov. 4 110, I 








way stocks did not rise during 1919 as did the industrials 
so that the space between the lines showing the respective 
average prices of the 20 railroads and 30 industrials was 
much greater during the latter part of the year than during 
the early months. ‘The railway stocks rose to an extent in 
sympathy with the general upward movement but in the 
early summer this sympathetic rise ceased. There was in- 



















volume to indicate a beginning of return of confidence in the 
railway situation. 

The outlaw strikes, the decreased net earnings and the 
serious freight congestion followed, with the result that th 
major part of the small rise that had taken place was more 
than lost. When the Interstate Commerce Commissicn an- 
nounced its favorable decision in the question of increased 
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The Trend of Stock Prices, 1912 to 1920 


stead a decline of railway stocks going on contemporaneously 
with the rise in industrials. 

In 1920 the relative relationship has been quite different. 
A decline in industrial stocks began in November, 1919, 
which has continued with various interruptions to the present 
time. One of these interruptions was in March and April. 


freight rates and passenger fares, confidence was again re- 
stored, so that in August, September and October there was 
another marked rise in railway stock prices. The falling off 
in business, the general liquidation of securities, etc., have 
since come into play so that railway stock prices at present 
are at a very low level. 
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The fact that the railways with their increased rates have 
failed to secure the net railway operating income of 6 per 
cent in any of the four rate groups has not assisted by any 
means in recent months in inculcating confidence. It is the 
general consensus of opinion among observers who are real 
students of the problem, however, that this is but temporary. 
They express the opinion, to be sure, that it is not likely that 
net earnings will increase for several months. They have 
confidence for the future. They point to the fact that when 
business picks up gross earnings will, of course, increase 
while in the meantime the railways should be able to make 
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rumors that have been started and the activity in the stocks 
involved exemplify clearly the popularity of the railway 
shares from the speculative point of view. 


Railway Bonds 


The attitude of the buyer of railway securities towards 
bonds is shown in quite a different manner from that towards 
stocks. Bond issues appeal to the investor, whereas stocks, 
on the whole, have a greater appeal to the speculator. The 
bonds have stated earnings, the failure to pay which means 
receivership. ‘The result is, of course, that the bond market 


Feb. 20,1920. July 30, 1920, 


R.R. bill day before 
was reported rate increase Low High Price 
Feb. 18 Was announced 1920 1920 Dec. 31 
78% 7414 69, May 21 8234, Jan. 2 76% 
76 715% 69%, July 8 SO, Jan. 5 76% 
64 59 57%, May 20 7414, Oct. 8 68 
90% 88 84, April 26 95, jan. 7 90 
77 72 67, May 4 80, Jan: 3 76 
78 681% 67%, July 22 80, Oct. 18 75 
6414 6534 60%, Feb. 17 71, Oct. 2 67% 
81 81y% 79%, April 22 83%, April 16 83% 
86 78 77%, Dec. 20 8714, March 16 8038 
66% 64% 6134, June 29 701%, Oct. 26 67% 
75%4 74% 6714, May 20 80, Jan. 2 77 
75% 734 69, May 20 80%, Jan. 3 76 
81144 79 8114, April 7 8334, Jan. 16 8134 
68% 65% 61%, May 19 73, Jan. 10 70% 
82% ace re 2 May 21 90, Oct. 21 85% 
82 80% 74%, May 21 851%, Jan. 5 80% 











important decreases in their operating expenses, with the re- 
sult that when conditions are more normal the net earnings 
should be on a much improved basis. In this regard, par- 
ticular attention is given to the decrease in coal prices. It is 
interesting to note that some of those who are selling securi- 
ties express the hope that further increases in freight rates 
will not be necessary; they fear that such increases might 
have an unfavorable effect on confidence in the situation. 
The foregoing is written with the thought in mind that the 
buyer of railroad securities, as a rule, regards railway stocks 
as speculative rather than investment securities. There are 





is more in a state of equilibrium and the movement of bond 
prices reflects different factors from those indicated in the 
movement of stocks. In discussing the attitude of the buyer 
of securities towards railway bonds, a further distinction 
arises in that whereas there have been few new issues of 
stocks in an extended period of time, new issues of bonds 
have been made this year in large amounts. 

Under present conditions the importance of the attitude 
of the investor in railway bonds is out of all proportion to 
that of the attitude of the purchaser of railway stocks. The 
purchasers of bonds include principally the large fiduciary 
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The Trend of Bond Prices, 1912 to 1920 


many railway stocks that rank as investments. These are 
pointed out in many cases as being priced on the stock ex- 
change at present far below their real value. Those who 
deal in stocks have sufficient confidence in the railway situa- 
tion to recommend such stocks highly. Another factor in 
connection with railway stocks has already been pointed out 
in the pages of the Railway Age. Reference is made to the 
live interest that has been shown in the stocks of companies 
that are spoken of as about to make segregations of their non- 
railway properties or as suggested for consolidation. The 


institutions, such as the trust companies, the savings banks, 
insurance companies, etc. These institutions have something 
of a duty towards the public that is not necessarily expected 
of individual investors. As holders and guardians of the 
public’s funds, they are properly expected to develop their 
investment policy, so that other things being equal, what 
they do is in the general public interest. Efficient trans- 
portation is one of the most important factors in the country’s 
well-being and prosperity. Naturally, therefore, the invest- 
ment of funds in railway bond issues is a matter of great 
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importance and in no small measure a public duty. It is an 
encouraging thing, then, to find that the railway situation 
is regarded in such a light by these institutions that they have 
a most favorable attitude towards investments in railway 
bonds. 


The New Outlook for Railroad Securities 


The following statement by a vice-president of one of the 
important life insurance companies will indicate how that 
company regards the situation: 

“The new year brings a more hopeful outlook for the re- 
turn of railroad securities to that sound position which they 
should occupy in American business. This is true in spite 
of the present falling off in railroad traffic. 

“While recent reports have not shown as large earnings 
in some instances as was hoped for, it is believed that a re- 
turn to better conditions in the business world will bring 
these earnings more nearly in line. It is to be hoped that 
there will be an early decision by the United States Supreme 
Court settling the dispute over the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission with respect to the regulation of intra- 
state The inability of the carriers in some of the 
states to bring their intrastate rates up to a level with the 
rates authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission, has 
of course had a considerable influence on passenger earnings, 
as well as freight earnings. 

“Naturally the securities of the stronger railroads have 
emerged ahead of the weaker lines and some of the railroad 
securities have been good investments even during the un- 
settled period due to the war. 

“The insurance companies have for years realized the 
basic necessity for railroad securities being of the very 
highest order for the reason that the success of the railroads 
is to so great a degree the foundation for business success 
generally in this country. It is evident that the business 
world generally is now recognizing this fact and the recent 


rates. 


action of the Interstate Commerce Commission shows that 
there is a more hopeful outlook from the standpoint of gov- 


ernment regulation. We look for a much better market for 
railroad securities, a market which will be of interest not 
only to the general investor but to the insurance companies, 
savings banks and other organizations which occupy fiduciary 
relationship.” 

The statement made by this insurance officer is borne out 
by the observations and experience of the bond houses. They 
have found during this year an entirely new attitude as to 
railwav bonds. There has been a decided change in the atti- 
tude of investors, which change was evidenced during the 
year, first following the passage of the Transportation Act 
and more emphatically after the increase in rates in August. 
One of the interesting features has been the change in the 
middle west where in some quarters for a period in recent 
years railway investments have not been as well regarded 
as they might have been. This has now been changed and 
a ready market has been found for such securities during 
1920. It has also been found in the large financial centers 
that railway bonds are becoming more popular at the ex- 
pense of industrial issues. 

The feeling on the part of investors seems to be that the 
industrials have been through a boom period which is now 
over and which will not exist again in the same degree for 
many years, whereas the railways have just begun to come 
into their own. Much stress is placed on the protection given 
the investor by the Interstate Commerce Commission, not only 
through the rule of rate making provided by the Trans- 
portation Act but by the provisions relating to the issuance of 
new securities, those relating to loans from the revolving fund 
for maturities, etc. 

In speaking of the large financial institutions sight must 
not be lost of the fact that many of these organizations are 
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already large holders of railway bonds. These institutions 
through the National Association of Owners of Railway 
Securities, of which $. Davies Warfield is president, took a 
leading part in the working out of the Transportation Act. 
The fact that the law as finally passed has met with their 
approval is a matter of no small importance, for, of course, 
if the law had not supplied sufficient encouragement to in- 
vestors the companies in question could hardly have felt 
justified in adding to their already large holdings. 

The co-operation of the insurance companies is assured for 
the future through the new organization known as the Na 
tional Railway Service Corporation organized by the Na 
tional Association of Owners of Railway Securities. It is 
not necessary to enlarge upon the plan of financial assistance 
to the railways which the new company provides. It is suffi- 
cient to note here that its object is to assist in financing the 
purchase of cars and locomotives. The organization will 
supply through the investment institutions connected with it 
60 per cent of the cost, while the remaining 40 per cent is t 
be supplied from the revolving fund administered by the In 
terstate Commerce Commission. Among the companies rep 
resented on the board of trustees are the New York Life In 
surance Company, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com 
pany, the Society for Savings of Cleveland, the Emigrant In 
dustrial Savings Bank of New York, the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, the Travelers Insurance 
Company, etc. The fact that companies of such standing as 
these stand ready to assist the railways financially should 
be clear enough indication of the new attitude of investors 
toward railway securities. 

The trend of railway bond prices for the past two years 
has been generally downwards to about July of this year 
when railway bond prices reached the lowest point which 
they had touched in many years. In August an upward. 
movement began which ceased in October. Since that tim 
because of various market conditions, prices of bonds hav: 
again dropped so that now they are at a fairly low point, al 
though not as low as earlier in the year. 

During the year a number of large railroad bond issues 
were placed, at yields, on the whole, less than contempo 
raneous issues for strong leading industrials. About 80 per 
cent of the new issues were put on the market in April, May 
and June. The action of the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion in discouraging borrowing at more than 7 per cent served 
as a retarding factor after that time and later it was not 
considered feasible to float loans because of the liquidation 
of business and the generally stagnant condition of the bond 
market. It is noteworthy that the equipment trust issues 
floated were especially popular and in great demand 


The Prospects for 1921 


In looking ahead into 1921, the first thing that confronts 
the observer is the probable net earnings of the carriers for 
the coming months. It is likely that the net earnings for 
a few months in the immediate future will be somewhat dis 
appointing. The recession in business will naturally hav 
a drastic effect on gross earnings, which for a time will be 
clearly reflected in net railway operating income. 

It seems to be the consensus of opinion that the present 
business depression will have worked itself out by about the 
latter part of spring or early summer. No one expects a boom 
to follow after that but observers do look for greater stability 
of business. They expect a cessation of the present rapidly 
declining prices and possibly a leveling up here and ther 
of prices which may have fallen below the general level 
Some do expect increasing prices at that time, but those who 
believe that there will be pronounced increases in the gen 
eral level are in a small minority. 

While business remains slack and gross earnings remain 

(Continued on page 165) 
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General Railroad Developments During the Year 


Period Since Return of Railroads to Private Management 
One of Transition and Readjustment 


during the year was, of course, the return of the proper- 
ties to corporate management on March 1. A review 
of the year’s activities, therefore, consists largely of an ac- 
count of the various measures that 
have been necessary to enable the 


Ta OUTSTANDING DEVELOPMENT affecting the railroads 


proclamation which had been issued on December 24, and 
even tried to persuade the President to veto the bill after it 

had been passed 
The railroads were returned to their owners on March 1 
under a new law which afforded 





much brighter prospects for the 





roads to recover from the effects 
of the war and 26 months of 
“unified” operation by the gov- 
ernment, and of the process of 
readjustment to the new condi- 
tions created by the ‘Transporta- 
tion Act. 

When the year opened the re- 
turn to private management had 
been definitely decided upon and 
the President had issued his for- 
mal proclamation relinquishing 
the roads as of midnight on 
February 29, but many of the 
conditions under which they were 
to be returned and the policy of 
regulation to be applied to them 
in the future were left in a state 
of great uncertainty until they 
were determined by the passage 








RIVATE management was 
restored on March 1, with 
the rate and wage questions 

still to be settled, with an im- 
paired physical plant, and under 
a law providing new conditions of 
government regulation. of management. with very little 


Seriously hampered by the out- 
law strikes, the railroads recov- 
ered sufficiently to break all previ- 
ous records for business handled. 


While rates and wages have 
been advanced conditions have 
not yet become stabilized and the 
full effects of the new law have 
not yet been demonstrated. 


future than they had enjoyed for 
many years, but with an imme- 
diate outlook far from encourag- 
ing and with whatsthe Interstate 
Commerce Commission has since 
described as ‘tan impaired trans- 
portation machine.” The rail- 
road companies resumed the reins 


cash on hand as working capital, 
under a scale of expenses which 
the rate structure could not hope 
to provide for until after a read- 
justment, and in debt to the gov- 
ernment for most of the additions 
and hetterments made during the 
period of federal control. They 
were faced, at a time of high in- 
terest rates, with a need for vast 
sums for further development to 








of the Transportation Act only a 





enable them to catch up with the 





week before the date set for the 

relinquishment. In fact the con- 

ditions were so uncertain that the interests opposed to the 
relinquishment of federal control, including government 
ownership advocates in general and the labor leaders of the 
Plumb Plan League, kept up a bitter fight to the last 
minute for their retention by the government in spite of the 
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industrial growth of the country 

during the war period, with their 

organizations more or less disrupted, and with the labor 

organizations bitterly hostile and demanding large increases 
in wages. 

For about a month, with the encouragement afforded by 

the new law, a new spirit pervaded the railroad world and 
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the principal developments seemed to consist of the discon- 
tinuance of practices instituted by the government and those 
incident to a renewal of competition. Traffic soliciting 
offices were opened, advertising was resumed and occasional 
reports of an improvement in train service were made 
much of. 


Switchmen’s Strike 


Then came the “outlaw” switchmen’s strike, and by the 
middle of April transportation conditions were the worst 
ever known. Railroad officers who had in previous years 
spent a large part of their time in opposing the demands of 
organized labor for higher wages, began to express impa- 
tience at the delay of the Railroad Labor Board in passing 
upon the new demands. Shippers, who had rejoiced with 
the railroads at the termination of federal control, became 
critical again because the railroads could not handle their 
business, and the habitual critics of the railroads began to 
‘ry that private management had broken down. Private 
management had little to do with the wage problem, which, 
together with dissension in the ranks of unionism and the 
general spirit of unrest born of the war period, had brought 
yn the strikes that tied up the railroad terminals, but private 
management had about the biggest job it had ever tackled in 
dealing with the physical aspect of the situation and in at- 
tempting to vindicate the claims that had been made for its 
superiority over the management that had been in charge for 
26 months. 

The railroad managers and the employees that remained 
loyal performed an almost superhuman task in keeping the 
railroads from a complete breakdown for a few weeks, and 
ifter the Railroad Labor Board had begun its hearings and 
most of the strikers had returned to work or had been re- 
placed by new men, conditions began to improve. The cessa- 
tion of work in most of the important terminals in the east- 
ern part of the country had left such a congestion, however, 
and at a time when an enormous volume of traffic of all 
kinds awaited transportation, that a large number of rail- 
road executives felt it necessary to call upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to exercise the emergency powers 
‘onferred upon it by the Transportation Act to assist them 
in dealing with the extraordinary conditions. The develop- 
ments more particularly connected with transportation con- 
ditions and the combined efforts of the railroads, the com- 
mission and the shippers to restore order out of the chaos 
produced bv the strike, are dealt with in another article in 
this issu 


Some Strange Contrasts 


The railroad history of 1920 presents some strange con- 
trasts. The railroads have handled a larger volume of traffic 
than in any previous year and their total earnings have 
consequently broken all records, but expenses have consumed 
. larger proportion than ever before and as a result the net 
operating income has been less than for any year in recent 
history. The year includes one month in which, on account 
of the switchmen’s strikes, the railroads “ceased to function” 
to a far greater extent than during the period toward the end 
of 1917 when a similar statement was made of them as a 
reason for their taking over by the government, but it also 
includes several later months in which all previous records 
for the amount of traffic handled were broken. 


The Labor Problem 


It had been made clear some months before the railroads 
were returned that the Railroad Administration did not in- 
tend to readjust the rates in keeping with the increases in 
expenses that had occurred while it was in charge, and it 
was well recognized that one of the first problems to be 
solved in connection with the return of the roads was to 
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readjust their rates to a basis that would be self-sustaining. 
Developments in January and February, however, resulted 
in the wage question also being postponed until after the re- 
turn of the roads and in such a way that it became the 
immediately pressing problem. 

After the President had issued his proclamation relinquish- 
ing the railroads the railroad labor organizations renewed 
their insistence on a settlement of their demands for in- 
creased wages which had been pending before the Railroad 
Administration Board of Wages and Working Conditions 
for several months. The subsequent developments are out- 
lined in another article entitled “Labor Faces Economic 
Readjustments in 1921,” published elsewhere in this issue. 

The settlement of the wage question and the gradual re- 
turn to something like normal conditions both on the rail- 
roads and in the country generally has led to a marked in- 
crease in the efficiency and loyalty of railroad labor, but the 
labor situation has by no means been entirely cleared up. 
The Plumb Plan League, claiming to represent the railroad 
employees but including as individual members only about 
200,000 of them, has kept up a steady campaign of vilifica 
tion of railroad managements, largely in connection with its 
unsuccessful efforts to defeat for re-election the members of 
Congress who voted for the bill under which the railroads 
were returned to private management. 

A controversy between the labor organizations and the rail- 
roads has also arisen from the demand of the former for 
the establishment of national boards of labor adjustment. 
The Transportation Act provides for the creation of boards 
of adjustment by agreement between the companies and the 
employees, composed of an equal number of representatives 
of each side and the labor organizations have insisted on 
the formation of national boards such as those maintained 
by the Railroad Administration, while the railroads have in 
sisted on local boards to settle local grievances at home and 
to enable each road to retain some control over matters of 
discipline. 


Rates Advanced 


One of the first questions to which the railroads turned 
their attention after the return of the roads was naturally 
an advance in rates to enable them to pay expenses and earn 
the return prescribed by the new law. Committees had been 
appointed by the Association of Railway Executives before 
the return of the roads to study the question of how an ad- 
vance could best be made, whether in accordance with a plan 
worked out by the traffic department of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration during 1919 when it had given some considera 
tion to a rate advance, for increasing revenues by raising the 
low spots in the rate structure, or by a uniform percentage 
It was finally decided that the required amount of revenue 
could be raised in the short time available for the readjust 
ment only by a uniform percentage advance in each territory. 
Whereas former general rate advance cases had been insti- 
tuted by the filing of tariffs which were later suspended 
pending hearings and an investigation, the new law placed 
a responsibility for the adequacy of rates upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and also authorized the commission 
to initiate rates. 

Informal conferences were held by the representatives of 
the railroads with the commissioners and in response to in- 
quiries the commission said that it would be appropriate for 
the roads themselves to formulate specific requests for the 
establishment of rates which in their judgment would pro- 
duce the income authorized by law. In the early part of 
May separate petitions were filed by the carriers in the east- 
ern, southern and western territories seeking general in- 
creases in freight rates by percentages which they estimated, 
if applied to the traffic of the year ending October 31, 1919, 
would produce a net return of 6 per cent upon the property 
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investment, assuming that expenses continued at the unit 
figures prevailing during the first part of 1920. 

Hearings were held by the commission extending over 
more than five weeks during which comparatively little oppo- 
sition was manifested by the representatives of the shippers 
who appeared, except by those who were so situated that they 
would be placed at a comparative disadvantage by a per- 
centage instead of a specific advance; on the other hand, 
large numbers of representative shippers strongly urged the 
advance and declared they were far more interested in doing 
something to enable the railroads to improve their service 
than in the amount of the freight rate. There was some ob- 
jection to the use of the property investment accounts of the 
carriers as even a temporary basis of valuation for the pur- 
pose of calculating a fair return and the National Associa- 
tion of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, through its 
solicitor, urged the commission to take time to build up a 
figure for the temporary value by a detailed consideration 
of such information as was available for each road. 

After the close of the hearings before the commission, the 
Railroad Labor Board issued its report awarding an increase 
in wages amounting to about $618,000,000 a year, which, it 
had been understood at the hearings, was to be added to the 
amount of the rate advance. The railroads filed supple- 
mental proposals to provide for the additional amount by 
further advances in freight rates and also by advances in 
rates for passenger and other service not covered by the 
original applications. 

On July 31, only 25 days after the close of the hearings, 
the commission announced its decision, dated July 29, allow- 
ing a 20 per cent increase in rates for passenger traffic and 
services accessory thereto, a surcharge of 50 per cent, to 
accrue to the railroads, upon the amount paid for Pullman 
accommodations, and increases in freight rates of 40 per 
cent in the eastern district, 35 per cent in the western dis- 
trict, 25 per cent in the Mountain-Pacific district, 25 per 
cent in the Southern district and 331% per cent on inter- 
territorial traffic. 

These increases, the commission found, would be neces- 
sary under the conditions shown to exist, to meet the in- 
creased costs of labor and materials, and to produce as 
nearly as-‘may be a net return of 6 per cent upon a valuation 
of $18,900,000,000. The carriers had used to represent a 
minimum figure for the value upon which to calculate the 
return, their cost of road and equipment, aggregating $20,- 
040,572,611, plus a sum for working capital and materials 
and supplies, making a total of about $20,600,000,000. A 
6 per cent return on this amount would have been $1,236,- 
000,000 a year. Six per cent on the figure adopted by the 
commission is about $1,134,000,000 or about $100,000,000 
more than the railroads had ever earned in a year and about 
$200,000,000 more than the standard return, based on the 
average for the three years ending June 30, 1917, which 
was the basis of their guaranty during the period of federal 
control. 

It was roughly estimated that the percentages of increases 
authorized by the commission would result in an increase 
{n revenues of about $1,500,000,000 a year if applied to 
both state and interstate traffic, allowing $600,000,000 for 
the new increase in wages and $900,000,000 to make up the 
deficiency in net operating income shown by the exhibits 
based on the constructive year ended October 31, 1919. 


Attitude of State Commissions 


At the request of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
three representatives of the state railroad commissions took 
part in the proceedings in the rate case, concurred in the 
conclusions reached and issued a statement to the state com- 
missions throughout the country to that effect; some of the 
state commissions, however, have failed to take action corre- 
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sponding to that of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
while in some states they were prevented from so doing by 
state laws. The railroads had filed applications with the 
various state commissions similar to those filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and after its decision the 
states were asked to put into effect increases corresponding 
to those allowed upon interstate traffic, on the ground that 
anything less would prevent them, to that extent, from real- 
izing the percentage of return contemplated by the law. In- 
creases upon intrastate traffic were approved by the various 
state commissions as follows: 





Freight Passenger 
proregees aonsoved fn: Fills cis sec nese sce disbawesaaeis 24 23 
Increases approved with exceptions.............sscecce 17 7 
No increase allowed because statutory provisions prevent 
action DY SIGE CONIMIBSIONS. «iic0sccsscscccsceviieoes oe 13 
Smaller percentage increase approved..........cececees a 
PIUETEAUEN: CPOE Gaicicciedn dows ba 4b 0.05 batwiewier slab a sabeais 2 3 
RMOTCASES Genie: 10. HACE. sos dic0es  wxvsing Guedtes earmaeane 2 
48 48 


In response to petitions filed by the: railroads alleging 
discrimination against interstate commerce as a result of 
the action of the states that refused to allow the full increases, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission instituted a series of 
proceedings of investigation and in the New York, Illinois 
and Wisconsin passenger fare cases it has rendered decisions 
ordering the state rates to be increased by the amount of 
the interstate advances. The cases involving rates in other 
states are in various stages of progress, many of them having 
been submitted to the commission after final arguments. 

These state rate cases have brought sharply to the front 
the conflict between state and federal regulation and the 
state commissioners, generally, through their association, 
regardless of whether they had themselves allowed the full 
advances, have organized to contest the power of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to interfere with state rates. 
They have been represented at the various hearings by 
counsel and by a committee and have announced their in- 
tention of contesting the commission’s interpretation of its 
powers under the new law through the courts. Meanwhile 
the rate situation in the various states continues to be com- 
plicated by the jurisdictional question, as in some cases the 
railroads have secured federal injunctions against the state 
authorities and in others the state authorities got an injunc- 
tion first. 

The advances in rates were generally accepted as being 
adequate on the whole, although for many individual roads 
and for certain groups of roads they are still inadequate 
and the New England roads have begun formal proceedings 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission to improve their 
condition by obtaining larger divisions of the through rates. 
The September and October earnings were not sufficient to 
provide the 6 per cent return contemplated by the law but 
the gross earnings showed a less percentage of increase than 
the advance in rates and it is apparent that the full effect 
cannot be ascertained until later returns become available, 
as the situation was complicated by the failure to receive 
the advances in many states and also by the amount of 
traffic still moving under the old rates. 


Payment of Guaranty Delayed 


Because during federal control the rates were not raised 
sufficiently to provide for the scale of expenditures and the 
deficits were met from the Treasury, Congress provided in 
the Transportation Act for a continuation for six months 
after the roads were returned of the guaranty which was 
provided while the roads were under federal contrel. That 
is, they were to receive one-half of the average income for 
the three-year period ended June 30, 1917. The six-months’ 
period was decided upon on advice from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it would take about that long for 
the proceedings necessary for a general increase in rates. The 
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guaranty, however, was extended only to such carriers as 
fled an acceptance agreeing to pay over to the government 
any excess in railway operating income above the guaranteed 
amount, and as a safeguard against extravagant expendi- 
tures by the railroads, it was provided that for the purpose 
of computing the guaranty no more should be charged to 
expenses for maintenance than an amount to be determined 
by the commission based on the expenditures for the pre-war 
test period as equated for differences in the cost of labor, 
materials, etc. 

Acceptances of the guaranty were filed by 666 carriers 
and 35 elected to take their own chances. ‘These included 
the Southern, the St. Louis Southwestern and the Pere Mar- 
quette, but most of them were small roads which were so 
situated that they expected to earn more than they did before 
the war. ‘The 35 roads earned about as much as their 
guaranty but the roads as a whole had a deficit for the 
six-months’ guaranty period of over $200,000,000, which 
represents approximately the amount of the retroactive wage 
increase from May 1 to September 1. 

The guaranty for the roads that accepted it was about 
$420,000,000 so the amount payable by the government to 
make good the guaranty is something over $000,000,000. 
Advances amounting to approximately $250,000,000 were 
paid on account of the guaranty as provided for by the law 
on applications filed by the roads up to September 1 on 
certificates by the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
when the commission attempted to assist the roads by issuing 
certificates for additional partial payments on account 01 
the guaranty the certificates were held up in the Treasury 
Department by a decision by the comptroller of the Treasury 
that partial payments were not authorized by the law and 
that payments after the close of the guaranty period could 
only be made on certificates by the commission for the full 
amount due to make good the guaranty as finally ascertained. 

After several efforts by the commission and the railroads 
to obtain a reconsideration of this ruling an effort was made 
to test it in the courts by the filing of a petition by the Grand 
Trunk Western in the supreme court of the District of Col- 
umbia for a writ of mandamus requiring the Secretary of 
the Treasury to honor the commission’s certificate. ‘This 
delay in collecting the guaranty, the need for which was 
accentuated by the back wage payments made in July, Au- 
gust and September, has seriously affected the cash position 
of the railroads and made it necessary for some of them to 
borrow money from the banks to meet current expenses. The 
final settlement of the guaranty is likely to be protracted by 
the many complications entering into the adjustment of the 
maintenance accounts, and claims affecting the income for 
the guaranty period may be filed at any time within two 
years. The Interstate Commerce Commission in its annual 
report recommended that Congress amend the law to clearly 
provide for partial payments of the guaranty. 


Loan Fund 


The Transportation Act also provided a revolving fund 
of $300,000,000 to assist the carriers during the transition 
period immediately following the period of federal control 
by loans to meet maturing indebtedness or to acquire equip- 
ment or make other additions and betterments. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission immediately received applica- 
tions for loans in such numbers and for such amounts that 
the fund would have been exhausted at once unless some 
definite plan of apportionment were adopted. The fund is to 
be loaned at 6 per cent, while the going rate for money has 
been considerably higher and most roads naturally attempted 
first to meet as much of their requirements as possible from 
the fund. The Senate had attempted to provide a larger 
fund, of $500,000,000, but because of the opposition of the 
House the amount had been reduced and it became necessary 
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for the commission to give careful consideration to its ap- 
portionment, particularly as many ot the roads most in need 
of the money were unable to furnish the security required 
by the law. 

As the law was originally passed, the provisions for the 
loan fund were almost unworkable but an amendment was 
secured extending the maturity of the loans from 5 to 15 
years and giving the Interstate Commerce Commission dis- 
cretion as to the character of the security to be required. 
On May 29 the Interstate Commerce Commission held a 
hearing in respect of the general principles which should 
guide it in administering the fund and on June 7 it an- 
nounced a tentative apportionment of the fund for various 
purposes but this still left open the question of the appor- 
tionment between various carriers. After discussion 
and conferences the commission asked the Association of 
Railway Executives and the American Short Line Railroad 
Association to make recommendations on this point and the 
commission has been guided to a very considerable extent 
by their reports. 

All of these preliminaries naturally tended to delay put- 
ting the fund at work and it was not until the latter part 
of the summer that any considerable part of the fund had 
been loaned. Another delay was caused by the position taken 
by the Treasury Department that it could not issue loans 
except upon an unqualified certificate from the commission 
that the railroad could not borrow money from other sources, 
whereas the commission had qualified several of its certi- 
ficates with the words “except at excessive rates of interest.” 
The commission finally got around this objection by decid- 
ing that the inability to borrow elsewhere referred to in the 
law meant a practical inability and that it could issue an 
unqualified certificate if it believed the interest rates that 
would have to be paid elsewhere to be excessive. The com- 
mission, however, adopted a policy of requiring carriers to 
borrow money for part of their needs from other sources as 
a condition of their receiving a loan from the revolving fund. 

Loans have recently been certified by the commission as 
rapidly as the carriers have been able to make the necessary 
showing as to the facts which the commission is required to 
certify to the Treasury and as its organization has been able 
to pass upon the various details, but up to October 20 only 
about $56,000,000 had been actually loaned from the fund 
by the Treasury Department. By the first part of November 
the commission had certified loans amounting to $115,000,- 
000 from the fund, of which approximately $81,000,000 
had been actually loaned by the Treasury but additional certi- 
fications have since increased the total to some $150,000,000. 


some 
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Construction of the Tunnels Connecting Two Railway Sta- 
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Transportation Conditions During the Year 1920 


Co-operation Between the Railroads, the Commission and 
the Shippers Overcomes Handicaps 


‘THE RAILROADS during 1920 handled a greater volume 
i] of traffic and under probably greater difficulties and 

more handicaps than in any previous year in their his- 
tory. They also during the latter half of the year establishd 
new records in some respects for the efficiency with which the 
traffic has been handled with the available facilities, although 
in the first part of the year, as the result of causes entirely 
outside of their control, they 
probably came nearer to a com- 


loaded in those months was greater than in either 1919 or 
1918. In November, 1919, the total ton-miles were 32,- 
000,000,000 and in November, 1918, the total was 35,000,- 
000,000, while in December in both years the total was 
33,000,000,000. 

From October 31 to December 25 the total car loading was 
6,651,694 in 1920, as compared with 6,271,570 in 1919 and 
6,281,389 in 1918. The weekly 
car loading has fallen off from 








plete breakdown than ever before. 

The railroads then organized 
to beat all previous records of 
either government or private op- 
eration and, with the co-opera- 


LL RECORDS broken for 
volume of freight 


1,010,000 cars in the week of 
October 23 to 796,858 in the week 
of December 18. In the latter part 
of 1918 traffic also fell off sharply 
after the armistice and in the lat- 


traffic 


tion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the shipping 
public, were making remarkable 
progress in the accomplishment 
of the program they had set for 
themselves when the slump in 
traffic began. In spite of the 
business slump during the past 
two months, it is now clear that 
all records for freight handled by 
the railroads in a year have been 
broken. While the complete sta- 
tistics will not be available for 
some time, the figures now at 


moved, in spite of a short- 
age of equipment and other fa- 
cilities and the set-back received 
from the switchmen’s strike. 


The railroads have also estab- 
lished new records for efficiency 
in car performance. Average 
miles per car per day increased 
from 22.3 in February to 28.5 in 
October. Average carload in- 
creased in the same period from 
28.3 tons to 29.9 tons. New rec- 
ords set for net ton-miles per car 
day and tons per train. 


ter part of 1919 it was reduced 
considerably by the coal strike. 
The increase in November and 
December this vear as compared 
with last year is more than ac- 
counted for by the increased coal 
loading this year, but it is rather 
difficult to say to what extent the 
reduction since October is more 
than seasonable because the traffic 
of the corresponding period of 
1917, which was greater than that 
for 1918 or 1919, was probably 
abnormally high and the car load- 


hand indicate practically as great 
a ton-mileage of freight in 11 








ing figures for 1917 are not avail- 











able for comparison with those of 





months of this year as was han- 
dled in the entire 12 months of 
1917 and but for the slump in November the 11 months’ 
record might have exceeded that for any previous 12 months 
with the exception of the year 1918. 

For the 10 months ending with October the number of 
ton-miles of revenue and non-revenue freight was 373,526,- 
000,000, as compared with 328,792,000,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1919, and 365,855,000,000 in 1918. 
The ton-mile statistics for November and December are not 
yet available, but the number of cars of revenue freight 
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this year. For the week of De- 
cember 18 this year the loading 
was less than for the corresponding week of 1919. 

Statistics of freight car performance just compiled by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics for October show that the 
railroads in that month handled 42,562,685,000 ton-miles of 
freight, as compared with 40,166,000,000 in October, 1919. 
This represents, with one exception, the largest volume of 
freight ever handled by the railroads in a month. In Aug- 
ust, in which month a large volume of freight was offered to 
the railroads io beat the new freight rates which went into 
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effect on August 26, the ton-mileage was 42,656,000,000. 
For each of the months of July, August, September and 
October the ton-mileage has been over 40,000,000,000, a 
figure attained in only two months before—August, 1918 and 
October, 1919. In fact each of the tour months broke the 
freight traffic record for the respective months and the four 
months have established a record that may not be equalled 
lor some time to come. 

The average 
28.5 miles, 


mileage per freight car per day in October, 
not only established a new record for the year 
but was greater than has been recorded for any month since 
May, 1917, when the railroads had started their drive to 
increase the efficiency of freight car performance just after 
the United States entered the war. The average load per 
car, 29.9 tons, was slightly less than for September, when 
it was 30.1 tons. In average train loading, net ton-miles 
per car day and net ton-miles per mile of road per day the 
railroads have broken all previous records for any single 
month. 

Che ton-miles handled in each month of the 
year, with comparative figures for 1919, 1918 and 1917, 
is as follows: 


record of 


Net 7 Mites REVENUE AND NoN-REVENUE [REIGHT 
1920 1919 1918 1917 
january . 34,607,000,000 30,178,000,000 27,619,867,000 32,652,615,000 
ebruary .. 32,562,000,000 25,474,000,000 29,678,260,000 28,386,350,000 
March 37,638,000,000 28,813,000,000 37,706,100,000 31,674,619,000 
April ........ 28,208,000,000 28,593,000,000 37,992,810,000 34,279,892,000 
May ........ 37,569,000,000 32,276,000,000 37,506,935,000 38,552,222,000 
fune .. pane ee 000,000 31,881,000,000 37,667,517,000 38,477,862,000 
Serer $0,232,000,000 34,916,000,000 39,347,137,000 37,137,162,000 
August ... $2,656.000,000 36,416,000,000 40,776,125,000 36,044,332,000 
September - 40,651,000,000 38,678,000,000 39,579,023,000 35,469,005,000 
Ictobe $2,562,685,000 40,166,632,000 39,621,923,000 38,224,083,000 


32,539,248,000 


33,462, 


35,564,236,000 
33,639,389 ,000 


36,404,612,000 
31,960,171,000 


November 


December 298,000 


With the lessened demand for transportation service and 
with greater efficiency in freight car performance, transpor- 
tation conditions have become decidedly easier during the 
past two months. 

The car shortage, which on September 1 amounted to 
147,000 cars, has given way to a large surplus of equipment. 
For the week ending December 23 the Car Service Division 
of the American Railway Association reported a surplus of 
127,723 cars, largely box cars, while there were still shortages 
mounting to 9,056, representing largely a demand for coal 

irs In the eastern districts. 

Che Interstate Commerce Commission has cancelled all 
of its priority orders, giving preference in car supply to coal 
shipments, and the programs for the shipment of coal to 
New England and to the Northwest via the lakes have been 
fulfilled. Up to December 25, 1920, the Geological Survey 
reports a total production of bituminous coal amounting to 
547,264,000 net tons, which exceeds that for the correspond- 
ing period of 1917—546,025,000—when there was a héavy 
demand for coal and the production about equalled the 
demand. In 1918, in the corresponding period the produc- 
tion was 572,692,000 tons but this represented an excess 
which resulted in a much smaller output in 1919. 

For the year 1920, the Geological Survey estimates a 
probable production of 555,000,000 tons. 

Transportation conditions throughout the year have been 
dominated by two important factors, aside from the general 
effects of the war and those resulting from the fact that for 
26 months the railroad properties had been out of the con- 
trol of their own organizations and had been operated by a 
government organization. 

These factors were the coal miners’ strike which began 
in November, 1919, and the outlaw switchmen’s strike 
which began in April. The coal strike caused such a de- 
pletion of coal stocks as to create an enormous transporta- 
tion problem in relieving the shortage and building up new 
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reserves and the switchmen’s strike for several weeks caused 
a paralysis of the efforts to cope with the problem and to 
handle the enormous volume of general freight demanding 
transportation. As a result, a situation was created which 
affected the entire industrial activity of the country. On 
the other hand the condition caused by the two strikes was 
so serious and demanded such a degree of forbearance and 
co-operation on the part of all concerned to deal with it at 
all, that without doubt, it may be said that the strikes were 
largely responsible for the great degree of success that was 
later attained. 


Railroads Returned in Impaired Condition 


The condition in which the railroads were returned by the 
government on February 29 is now fairly well understood 
by all who are at all conversant with transportation condi- 
tions, although at the time a great many people who had 
become dissatisfied with the results of government operation 
and conditions resulting from the war seemed to have a con- 
fident belief that all that was necessary was for the govern- 
ment to let go and for the former corporate managements to 
resume control to restore pre-war conditions. It is now well 
recognized that the roads were returned in an impaired physi- 
cal condition, particularly as to equipment, as the result of 
the intensive use to which it had been subjected for three 
years, that the railroad facilities had not been expanded 
while the industrial capacity of the country had been enor- 
mously developed, that most companies were without work 
ing capital, their organizations had been considerably dis 
rupted, and the morale of their employees was at a low ebb, 
while business was expecting more of the railroads than 
ever before. 

The country had embarked upon a program of recon 
struction and production in an effort to replace the shortage 
and waste of war times and to bring about a condition of 
prosperity following the period of uncertainty and depression 
which succeeded the armistice and the railroads were faced 
with an enormous demand for transportation. In fact they 
had already in January and February, the last two months 
under federal control, carried a larger volume of fr 
than ever before in those months. 

The private managements on March 1 inherited a con 
siderable amount of accumulated dissatisfaction among 
their employees as the result of the unsettled state of their 
negotiations with the Railroad Administration over matters 
of wages and working conditions. There was also un 
doubtedly a feeling of discontent among the men because of 
the adverse decision of Congress with regard to their pro 
posals for a radical reorganization of the railway industry 
along the lines of the Plumb plan and because the demands 
of their leaders that the return of the railroads be postponed 
had been disregarded. 


ight 


The Switchmen’s Strike 


Private operation had hardly got under way during 
March when the dissatisfaction among the classes of rail 
road employees which had received somewhat less cansidera 
tion than others during the war period made itself manifest 
in a series of strikes of yardmen and switchmen, which 
began about the first of April and served seriously to retard 
railway operations not only during April but during two or 
three succeeding months. Although unauthorized by the 
recognized union leaders and branded as “outlaw” move- 
ments, the strikes could hardly have been organized in a 
way to have affected transportation more seriously. Many 


of the unorganized strikes occurred without warning, in 
many instances the men went on so-called “vacations’’ with- 
out presenting any demands and many men simply quit their 
employment to take more remunerative jobs elsewhere. The 
strikes were most complete in the great eastern cities which 
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are railroad terminals and gateways and also the centers for 
great industrial activity, and the effect of the withdrawal 
of labor from railroad service was wholly disproportionate 
to the number of men that left the service. 

The congestion which had existed at important gateways 
and terminals was enormously magnified and necessitated 
the placement and maintenance of numerous embargoes. 
Hundreds of thousands of cars were left standing in 
terminals for days and weeks because of the shortage of 
switching forces, and not only was the ability of the rail- 
roads to accept new freight enormously reduced but the con- 
gestion backed up and the movement of such freight as was 
handled was slowed up. In some cases men who left the 
railroad service to take higher paid jobs with industries that 
were bidding for labor with which to produce goods that 
could be sold for almost any prices asked, soon found them- 
selves out of jobs again because the railroads could not sup- 
ply the industries with cars. 

“In effect, it was as if about 750,000 cars for the time 
being had ceased to exist as facilities of commerce,” said the 
Interstate Commerce commission in its annual report. ‘‘The 
April congestion caused by the strikes had the effect of re- 
ducing by fully one-third the equipment available as com- 
pared with that available on the resumption of private 
control.” 

“The general public will never know how close the rail 
and water transportation systems of the United States came to 
a complete cessation of functioning in the industrial heart 
of the country as the result of strikes beginning in April and 
which continued in diminishing force until midsummer,” 
said Commissioner Aitchison in a recent address. “Indeed, 
because the stimulus of war was absent, the condition in the 
spring of 1920 was more menacing to the domestic welfare 
of the country than it was in the early winter of 1917 when 
federal control was assumed.” 

How the strike affected the volume of traffic handled 
may be observed in the table showing the ton-mileage 
month by month. Whereas in March the ton-miles ag- 
gregated over 37,000,000,000, in April they were reduced to 
28 ,000,000,000. 


Freight Car Accumulations 


The only statistical measure of the congestion produced 
by the strike is the weekly report compiled by the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association showing the 
principal accumulations of loaded cars in excess of current 
movement. There had been congestion during the winter 
months and the accumulations had ranged from 74,000 in 
the week ending January 2 to 122,000 in the week ending 
February 20. On April 2 this had been reduced to 93,000, 
but on April 16 after two weeks of the strikes, accentuated 
by bad weather in some parts of the country, the total accu- 
mulations amounted to the unprecedented total of 288,000 
cars. It was not until the middle of July that the accumu- 
lations were again reduced to below 100,000 cars and not 
until October 8 that the number was brought as low as 41,- 
000, which is about normal for a year of heavy traffic. For 
the week of December 17 the accumulations were only 
28,830 cars. During April the average daily accumulations 
were 208,698, of which 25,692 cars were held on account of 
embargoes. By the latter part of October the average had 
been reduced to 39,807, of which only 1,071 were held on 
account of embargoes and over half were held awaiting ex- 
port or coastwise movement. 

The worst period of the strikes lasted only about two 
weeks, during which time the railroads at many points were 
largely dependent upon office men, officials, inexperienced 
laborers and even college student strike-breakers for such 
switching service as was performed. After a week or so the 
newspapers practically ignored the strike, although to those 
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particularly interested it was apparent that it was the dom- 
inating feature of the situation for the next 10 weeks or more. 

Almost every important rail gateway and junction point 
from Kansas City and St. Louis east to Philadelphia and 
New York was affected, and even after the railroads had 
regained something like a normal switching force in point 
of numbers a large proportion of the men were inexperi- 
enced; they had chaotic conditions to deal with and the ac- 
cumulations of delayed loads were so great that all move- 
ment was slowed up for several weeks. ‘The car shortage, 
which had prevailed since August 1, 1919, was magnified by 
the slow movement. Shippers could not get their products 
handled and receipts of raw material were slow and irregu- 
lar. Goods were in transit much longer than usual, which 
placed a strain on credit facilities and many plants had to 
shut down temporarily. 

The result was an enormous flood of protests to Washing- 
ton, to the railroads and to state and even municipal authori- 
ties. Shippers and even some railroad men who had pre- 
viously complained of the wage increases made by the Rail- 
road Administration began to criticise the Railroad Labor 
Board for inaction. Particularly vociferous were the com- 
plaints of the coal operators and the large consumers of coal, 
who had been striving to overcome the shortage resulting from 
the miners’ strike, and whose demands for cars had greatly 
exceeded the supply even before the switchmen’s strike. 
The general congestion caused delays in the placing of empty 
cars at the mines and coal already in cars was delayed in 
reaching the consumers. In March the Car Service Com- 
mission had inaugurated a campaign to furnish cars enough 
for a weekly production of 11,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal and this was attained during the last week of March, 
but in April production fell to 8 or 9 million tons a week. 
For several weeks during the latter part of the year produc- 
tion has exceeded 12,000,000 tons a week. 


Unscrambling the Freight Cars 


The railroads on March 1 had taken over the Car Service 
Section of the Railroad Administration, which the latter had 
taken over from the American Railway Association at the 
beginning of federal control. It was reorganized as the Com- 
mission on Car Service of the American Railway Associa- 
tion, but with a considerably reduced force and very uncer- 
tain powers. One of its first tasks was to try to bring about 
a relocation of the freight cars which had been pooled by the 
Railroad Administration and which, by reason of the trans- 
portation conditions of the latter part of 1919, had become 
badly scattered from the standpoint both of the needs of 
traffic and of ownership, 

When the railroads were taken over on January 1, 1918, 
44 per cent of the cars were on their home lines. When they 
were returned on March 1 only 21.9 per cent of the cars 
were at home. Too many coal cars were in the west, where 
they had been sent at the time of the coal strike and where 
they had been retained by the increasing demands for local 
traffic. Too many of the box cars that had moved eastward 
with grain in the fall of 1919 had similarly been held in the 
east, although a large part of the grain was still to be moved 
and the western district was clamoring for cars with which 
to get rid of the accumulation. Relocation orders were 
issued by the Commission on Car Service for the movement 
of large numbers of cars but observance of the orders was 
slow and on some roads they were honored only if it was en- 
tirely convenient to do so. 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
Asked to Use Emergency Powers 


After a few weeks of the uphill struggle, a large number 
of railroad executives decided that the odds against them 
were too great and called upon the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission to exercise its emergency powers. The railroad 
men were not unanimous in this decision. Some felt that 
they were making progress and that to ask for help would 
be a confession of weakness and might lead to the exercise 
of a greater control over them than they desired. Some felt 
that the railroads should be able to organize themselves in 
such a way as to render it unnecessary to ask the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for assistance. The opinion which 
prevailed, however, was that while progress was being made 
the set-back they had received was so great that valuable 
time would be lost if they failed to take advantage of any 
possible assistance. ‘The Interstate Commerce Commission 
possessed powers which the railroads themselves could not 
exercise; they were restricted by laws against discrimination, 
and many of them felt that while they were willing to set 
aside selfish interests in order to co-operate for the common 
good and the public interest, the extent to which they should 
do so should be determined by some outside authority and 
not be dependent upon varying degrees of willingness to 
sacrifice the interest of a single road to the interest of the 
entire situation. 

On May 15 the executives filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission an informal petition in which they stated 
their urgent need for additional freight cars and locomotives 
which there was no immediate opportunity to procure, and 
that relief in the movement of the commodities most essential 
at that time—foodstuffs, perishables, livestock, coal and 
newsprint paper—could only be afforded by the use and 
movement of the existing equipment in the most effective 
manner. In the public interest the roads called upon the 
commission to exercise the emergency powers granted it by 
the Transportation Act, with respect to the giving of priority 
and preference in the movement of necessary food, fuel and 
other vital commodities; the relocation of empty equipment; 
the necessary postponement or delay of loading or movement 
of other less important commodities; and the reduction of 
passenger service as far as might be necessary in order that 
to the extent necessary the carriers might be relieved from 
the operation of federal and state laws and orders recognized 
under ordinary transportation conditions. 

The commission had already formed a Bureau of Service 
to assist it in carrying out its functions with respect to car 
service, with F. S. Robbins as director and with a small 
organization. Acting upon the carriers’ petition and upon 
information already in its possession, the commission de- 
termined that an emergency existed of so exigent a nature 
that its powers ought to be exercised immediately and with- 
out the holding of any hearing at the time. 


I. C. C. Service Orders 


The railroads’ petition had suggested the setting up of a 
list of essential commodities entitled to priority in trans- 
portation and requests for priority ts to nearly every im- 
portant commodity were received by the commission, but the 
commission was not impressed with the need for or desira- 
bility of a general priority plan. Later it was impressed 
with the necessity of special consideration for the movement 
of coal but its first service orders issued on May 20 were 
directed toward relieving the congestion and bringing about 
the relocation of cars. Service Order No. 1 required and 
authorized the railroads to forward traffic by the routes most 
available to expedite its movement and relieve congestion, 
without regard to the routing by shippers or other carriers 
or to the ownership of cars. The second order required 
various western carriers to deliver, within a period of 20 
days, about 30,000 open-top cars to their eastern connections 
and the third order required eastern carriers to deliver about 
20,000 serviceable box cars, preferably cars owned by west- 


ern carriers, to their western connections within a period of 
30 days. 
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Car Relocation 
After the expiration of the orders they were continued 
with some modifications by the Car Service Division until 
approximately 130,000 box cars had been sent westward and 
an approximately equal number of coal cars had been re- 


turned to eastern roads. The Car Service Division also 
issued many orders for smaller movements of cars from 
road to road or from district to district, in accordance with 
the needs of traffic, and compliance with the directions of 
the Car Service Division has been so general that it was not 
necessary for the commission to issue formal] orders of this 


character. 

The plan adopted has sometimes been referred to as ‘*pool- 
ing,’ but while the demands of traffic were considered para 
mount to the ownership of the cars most of the orders issued 
had the effect of returning cars at least in the direction of the 
home roads and the percentage of home cars on home lines 
has steadily increased throughout the year. 


Terminal Committees 


In addition to issuing the orders, the commission co- 
operated with the railroads in many other ways. It ap- 
pointed terminal committees at 30 railroad and traffic centers, 
assigning to each a representative, usually a safety inspector, 
who acted as chairman and made reports to the commission. 
The other members of the typical terminal committee in- 
cluded a representative designated by the railroads; a ship- 
per, preferably one who had served as a member of a some- 
what similar committee during federal control; and a repre- 
sentative of the state railroad or public service commission. 
The railroad representative was usually the chairman of a 
local car service committee appointed by the Commission on 
Car Service following the practice adopted in 1917 
abolished after March 1. 

Each of the committees was expected to do what could be 
done informally, by conference, advice and negotiation, to 
keep its gateway open and to advise the commission as to 
needs. ‘The commission committees acted in close contact 
with the committees of railroad operating officers organized 
by the Car Service Commission, and both played an important 
part in relieving the unprecedented congestion. One of the 
principal methods used at first was to take advantage of the 
rerouting privileges under Service Order No. 1. The use of 
the embargo was also considerably developed and action was 
taken in various directions calculated to meet local 
tions. 

The commission issued its first priority order on June 19, 
the effect of which was to require coal-loading carriers to use 
coal cars primarily for the transportation of that commodity 
and to require roads not loading coal to deliver such cars to 
their coal-loading connections, to the extent of the ability of 
such connecting lines to receive and absorb that class of 
equipment. The railroads were also required to place an 
embargo upon consignees who detained coal cars unreason- 
ably. This order was followed from time to time by others, 
designed to promote the movement of an adequate supply of 
coal to New England via tidewater and to the Northwest via 
the lakes as early in the season as possible so that it would 


but 


condi- 


not have to move later through unusual rail routes with loss 
of efficiency of equipment and further congestion of gate- 
ways. Various other orders were issued, representing modi- 
fication of earlier orders, curtailing the supply of cars to 


wagon mines and giving 
public institutions. 

The coal transportation situation was greatly complicated, 
not only by the real shortage of coal following the strike of 
last vear, but by the price situation which resulted from the 
unusual scramble for this basic commodity. Many large 
consumers who had made the usual form of contracts for coal 
early in the year failed to receive their supplies because of 


preference to public utilities and 
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the greater attraction of the “spot” market on which the de- 
_ mands were concentrated. Many others had failed to make 
contracts because of a hope that prices would go down. The 
result was that even after coal production had been greatly 
stimulated the coal was being unevenly distributed and the 
railroads and the commission were criticized for many situa- 
tions resulting from the competition among coal operators 
and sellers for the cars and among consumers for the coal. 
The coal industry is largely over-developed and even when 
the railroads are able to furnish enough cars to supply all the 
coal needs of the country they are not able to supply all the 
mines with cars enough to handle their full output. 

This year the coal demands were met only at the expense 
of shippers and consumers of other commodities that require 
open-top cars, such as construction and road-building ma- 
terials. Loud protests were made by these shippers, both at 
hearings and in other ways, against the preference accorded 
the coal traffic, but while every effort was made by the com- 
mission to mitigate the inevitable hardship, and from time 
to time, by amendments to the definition of coal cars in its 
orders, cars were released for other traffic, and permits were 
issued authorizing the use of specified numbers of cars for 
commodities other than coal when the public interest seemed 
to require such action, the commission took the position that 
fuel was a first essential. The commission’s orders were 
usually issued after conferences with and recommendations 
from the railroads, the coal operators and the other interests 
most concerned. 

The first priority orders issued by the Interstate Commence 
Commission stated that an emergency existed requiring im- 
mediate action “because of a shortage of equipment and a 
congestion of traffic, aggravated by unfavorable labor condi- 
tions.” Later, after a large proportion of the switchmen had 
returned to work and the dissatisfaction among the employees 
had been largely dispelled by the award of the Railroad 
Labor Board, the commission left out the reference to labor 
conditions in its orders, and in its latest orders “congestion of 
traffic” was omitted as a reason. 


Campaign for Increased Efficiency 


It had early become apparent that the railroads were not 
going to be able to add materially during the year to their 
supply of equipment or of other facilities. Their properties 
had been returned on rather short notice, interest rates were 
high, their credit had been improved somewhat by the passage 
of the Transportation Act but bankers and investors were 
waiting to observe its actual effect as indicated in the com- 
mission’s decision as to increased rates, and the revolving 
fund of $300,000,000 provided to assist the carriers in financ- 
ing new equipment and improvements required many pre- 
liminaries before it was actually put at work, while pay- 
ment of a large part of the six-months’ guaranty was also 
delayed. 

It therefore became necessarv to minimize the effects of a 
shortage of equipment by increasing transportation efficiency 
and by car conservation. Whereas railroad men had been 
inclined to place a large part of the responsibility for the 
unsatisfactory conditions upon the shortage of cars and other 
facilities. the effects of the switchmen’s strike were so serious 
as to make it necessary to concentrate on efforts to bring about 
an improvement in operating efficiency by increasing the 
average car load and increasing the average daily mileage of 
each car. In this respect there has been close co-operation 
between the Bureau of Car Service of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the Car Service Division of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, the individual carriers and numer- 
ous organizations of shippers. 

The terminal committees did an important work in urging 
upon shippers and consignees the necessity for loading and 
unloading cars promptly and for loading cars as nearly to 
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capacity as possible and the commission in numerous public 
statements also called attention to the need for reviving some 
of the methods of patriotic co-operation practiced during the 
war. Statistics bearing on efficiency of operation have been 
analyzed day by day and the attention of the operating execu- 
tives was called with good results to many situations war- 
ranting attention. 


The Railroads’ Advisory Committee 


Shortly after the commission had been asked to exercise its 
emergency powers the railroads, through the Association of 
Railway Executives, appointed an Advisory Committee of 
nine railway executives, representing the various sections of 
the country, to direct the co-operative efforts of the railroads 
in a drive for “more transportation” and to serve as a point 
of contact with the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
committee itself did not attempt to become as active as the 
Railroads’ War Board, which was located in Washington dur- 
ing 1917. It worked largely through the Commission on Car 
Service, which was reorganized on July 1 as the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association, but Daniel 
Willard, chairman of the committee, was exceedingly active 
in an informal way, representing the railroads in conferences 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission and shippers’ asso- 
ciation and in making public addresses, and generally direct- 
ing the campaign. 

At a meeting of the Association of Railway Executives in 
New York on July 16 the campaign was given a definite aim 
by the adoption of resolutions under which all members of 
the association and other carriers were urged to devote their 
utmost energies to the more intensive use of existing equip- 
ment and the railways undertook, with the co-operation of 
the public, to attain the following definite objects: 

(1) An average daily minimum movement of freight 
cars of not less than 30 miles per day; 

(2) An average loading of 30 tons per car; 

(3) Reduction of bad order cars to a maximum of 4 per 
cent of total owned; 

(4) An early and substantial reduction in the number 
of locomotives now unfit for service; and 

(5) More effective efforts to bring about the return of 
cars to the owner roads. 


Average Car Mileage 


The average of 30 miles per car per day, for all roads, 
had never been attained, so far as available records show. 
The annual average attained in 1917, under the direction of 
the Railroads’ War Board, was 26.1 miles per car per day. 
In 1918 the Railroad Administration averaged 24.9 miles, 
in 1919, 23.1 miles, and in January and February, 1920, 
22.8 and 22.3 miles, respectively. The average for March 
was slightly better, 23.8 miles, but in April, as the result 
of the strike, it fell to 19.4. Since then there has been an 
increase in each successive month, until in October an aver- 
age of 28.5 miles was attained. The average for the seven 
months, March to September, was equal to that made by the 
Railroad Administration in the year 1918, while the average 
for October was higher than was ever attained by the Rail- 
road Administration and was the best ever recorded except in 
May, 1917, when an average of 29 miles was attained. 


Car Loading 


The average car load set by the railway executives as their 
goal, 30 tons, had been surpassed only in August and Sep- 
tember, 1918, when the Railroad Administration had the 
power to force heavy loading as a part of the war program. 
In those months an average load per car of 30.4 and 30.2 
tons had been attained. The annual average attained by 
the railroads in 1917 was 27 tons, in 1918 the Railroad 
Administration had an average of 29.1 tons, which was re- 
duced in 1919 to 27.8, and in January and February, 1920, 
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the average was 28.3. In March the average was the same 
as for the preceding two months, in April it was increased 
to 28.6, in May it fell to 28.3, but from that time on it 
steadily increased to 30.1 in August and September. In 
October the average fell again to 29.9. 

The combined effect of heavier loading and more rapid 
movement of cars is reflected in the statistics of net ton-miles 
per car day. The average for 1917 was 495, for 1918, 491, 
and for 1919, 441. In March of this year the average was 
495, in April it fell to 379, but since then it has shown an 
increase in each month: June, 505; July, 526; August, 561, 
and September, 568. The best performance during the war 
was 542 miles per car per day in June, 1917, while the best 
performance of the Railroad Administration was 535 in 
August, 1918. The averages for August and September this 
year are the highest ever recorded. 

The heavier car loading was also reflected in the average 
trainload, which was increased from 725 tons in March to 
788 tons in August. This was a new record, but the average 
in September fell to 767. The best previous record was 778 
tons in September, 1919. 

In the return of cars to their home roads substantial prog- 
ress has been made in spite of the heavy demand for cars 
throughout most of the year. The percentage of home cars 
on home lines had been increased from 21.9 on March 1 to 


38.7 on December 15 and bv that time all orders for the 
relocation of cars had been fulfilled or withdrawn. With 

Item Sept August 
Traffic density (net ton-miles per mile of road per day) 5,917 5,995 
Train-load (net ton-miles per train-mile)............ 767 788 
Car-load (net ton-miles per loaded car-mile)...:¢.,.4.. 30.1 30.1 
Per cent loaded of total car-miles............+eeeeeee: 66.8 68.1 
COPE BOF GIGID eco cv vc vcccescecess cose 0ghhem - 28.4 27.5 
Net ton-miles per car-day.......-++-.seceeeeseeeeceees 568 561 
Cost per freight train-mile (selected accounts)......... $2,102 $2,460 
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ceeded by surpluses amounting to 32,368. The railroads 
were materially assisted in the handling of the grain crops 
by the fact that so many of the farmers refused to ship their 
grain to market because of the fall in prices, which will 
spread the movement over a longer period, and as a result 
most of the complaints which were made regarding car 
shortage in the west were those which were made early in 
the season and those made in anticipation. Surpluses of 
cars began to be reported from the Southwest by the first 
part of November. 

The heaviest traffic month this year was August. Con 
ditions had been rapidly improving for two or three months 
and a considerable volume of freight was offered to the rail 
roads just before August 26 for the purpose of getting it intc 
the hands of the railroads before the new increased freight 
rates went into effect. During the first part of September 
there was a slight falling off,.which was soon recovered, and 
the car loading increased until the week of October 23, when 
it was 1,010,961 cars, or within 500 cars of the record set 
by the Railroad Administration for a week in September 
1919. Since October 23 there has been a gradual decline, 
although the loading figures were larger than during the 
corresponding weeks of 1919 or 1918, until the week of 
December 18, and the total ton-mileage for October was 
slightly less than it was in August, although greater than 
for any previous month. 


“The situation was met,” said Commissioner Aitchison 
July June May April March Feb. Jar 
5,657 5,531 5,292 4,120 5,432 4,901 4,866 
769 758 746 666 725 693 672 
29.7 29.1 28.3 28.6 28.3 28.3 28.3 
67.7 69.5 71.2 68.4 72.3 71.9 70.8 
26.2 25.0 24.3 19.5 23.8 22.3 22.8 
526 505 489 379 495 453 457 
$1,897 $1,879 $1,780 $1,874 $1,793 $1,912 1,85¢ 








the lessened demand for equipment it was believed that the 
cars would find their way home under the general applica- 
tion of car service rules and an equalization plan put into 
effect on October 1. 

Very little progress has been made in reducing the num- 
ber of bad order cars and locomotives. Under the intensive 
use to which they have been subjected for the past four 
years it was difficult enough to keep the percentages of un- 
serviceable cars and engines from going higher. The per- 
centage of bad order cars has been less than in 1919, but it 
increased from 7 in March to 7.3 in October. The statistics 
of unserviceable locomotives have not been kept continuously 
on a comparable basis. On December 1, 17.2 per cent were 
held out of service for repairs requiring over 24 hours and 
6.2 per cent for repairs requiring less than 24 hours. On 
June 12, 26.9 per cent of the locomotives were un- 
serviceable. 

Car Shortage 

During January and February there was a shortage of 
freight cars ranging from 70,000 to 80,000. For the week 
ending March 31 the average daily shortage was 87,600. 
By June 1 this had been increased to 105,000, by July 1 it 
was 123,000, by August 1, 125,000, and by September 1, 
147,000. This large shortage during the summer months 
led to many fears that it would be greatly increased by fall 
when the height of the crop moving season was reached, and 
much attention was paid to building up the car supplv of 
the western roads, but the increase in the efficiency of car 
movement actually brought about a decrease in the shortage 
during September and October, while the number of cars 
loaded continued to increase. 

By October 1 the shortage had been reduced to 80,000, 
and there has been a steady reduction since until during the 
week ending November 22 the shortage of 30,724 was ex- 


in an address made the early part of November, “squarely 
and courageously, in a business-like way, without political 
interferences or pressure of any character whatsoever, under 
the orderly process of law, by privately operated railroads 
directed along consistent lines to secure that unity of object 
and policy that was the end sought in placing the carriers 
under federal control during the war. The sum total of cars 
and rolling stock at the termination of federal control was 
inadequate to meet the strain which was soon placed upot 
the transportation system. The effect of the strikes and 
stoppage of traffic which occurred within six weeks after 
the roads were returned to their owners, was equivalent t 
the obliteration of one-third of all the rail equipment of th 
country suitable for freight carrying service. As the result 
of the unceasing efforts of railroad operators and employees 
with the assistance of the shippers, and under the policy 
laid down by the commission: and enforced and carried out 
in detail by the carriers individually and through their Car 
Service Division, the back of the car shortage has beer 
broken, and we are now facing the possibility of a surplus 
of equipment.” 

The accompanying table, prepared by the Bureau of Statis 
tics of the Interstate Commerce Commission, gives a com 
parison of significant averages for September, 1920, with th 
seven months immediately preceding. 


On New YEAR’s Day let us resolve to make 1921 our 

year for efficiency, loyalty and co-operation. We are entering th 
new year in a period of readjustment which doubtless will cor 
tinue to affect us for some time. This should not 
agement, but rather inspire to greater ambition. 
watchword this year to perform 
uncommonly well.—C. S. Krick, 
the employees. 


cause discour 
Let it be our 
the common duties of each dai 
general manager, P. R. R., t 
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Higher Freight Rates Fail to Curtail Shipping 


Increased Passenger and Pullman Charges, However, Have a 


Restraining Influence on Travel 


HEN THE Interstate Commerce Commission, acting 

WV in accordance with the provisions of the Transporta- 
tion Act, granted the carriers increases in freight and 
passenger rates amounting to about $1,500,000,000 annually, 
those unfriendly to the new law predicted that the increased 
rates would curtail freight and passenger traffic. These in- 
creased rates have now been in effect for about four months, 
and it is possible to “prove up” 
the results to a limited extent. 


loaded weekly from the time the increased freight rates went 
into effect to the latest available weekly record are shown 
in the accompanying Table I. 

This table shows that the number of cars of freight loaded 
each week increased steadily from 947,743 cars during the 
week ending September 4, the first week after the increased 
rates went into effect, to 1,010,951 cars during the week end- 
ing October 23. This does not 
indicate that higher transporta- 








The first full month in which 
the new rates were operative was 
September. More freight was 
moved during that month than 
was ever moved in a single month 
during the pre-war period, or 
during federal control. A total 
of 40,999,843,000 net ton-miles 
was produced, the third consecu- 
tive month in which all monthly 
records previous to July, 1920, 
were broken. In July, 40,232,- 
000,000 net ton-miles and in 
August, 42,706,835,000 net ton- 
miles were produced. The de- 
crease between August and Sep- 
tember was due to an interrup- 
tion in industrial activity because 
of the observance of Labor Day 
and to the fact that there was one 
less day in September than in 


travel. 





HE SIMULTANEOUS ad- 
vent of a general business 
recession and the increased 

freight and passenger rates re- 
sulted in declines in both freight 
and passenger traffic. 

Analysis of the available sta- 
tistics indicate that, despite the 
higher charges the volume of 
freight offered for movement con- 
tinued heavy until the railroads, 
in common with other industries, 
felt the results of the depression. 

Higher passenger rates have 
had a restraining influence on 


tion charges exerted a restraining 
influence on the volume of freight 
offered for movement but rather 
that it moved independently of 
these increases. 

Early in the fall business ex- 
perienced a gradually increasing 
recession. The railroads in com- 
mon with other industries began 
to feel the results of this recession 
early in November when _ the 
amount of freight offered for 
movement decreased materially. 
This is clearly shown in the car 
loading records in Table I by a 
drop from 1,010,951 cars loaded 
in the week ending October 23, 
to 910,592 cars loaded in the 
week ending November 6. As the 
depression became more general 
the car loading further decreased. 














August. Again, in October, the 

second full month in which the 

new rates were operative, the net ton-miles produced exceeded 
all monthly records prior to August, 1920. A total of 42,- 
562,000,000 net ton-miles were produced, the second highest 
total ever achieved and only 144,835,000 net ton-miles below 
the record-breaking August total. These statistics indicate 
that instead of an immediate decrease in freight traffic be- 
cause of increased charges, the amount of business handled 
by the railroads remained at a record-breaking level for these 
two months. 

Similar figures for later months are unfortunately not 
available but there are other statistics by means of which the 
amount of freight handled after the application of increased 
tariffs can be shown The number of cars of revenue freight 
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reaching the lowest stage in the 
week ending November 27, when 
the number of cars of freight loaded totaled 797,673. 

That this decline is not due to increased rates is shown 
by the fact that (1) if the shipping public had been unwill- 
ing to pay higher freight rates, the car loading records would 
not have increased steadily for almost two months; and, (2), 
in spite of business depression the amount of freight handled 
by the railroads after the increased rates were made effective 
continued to be heavier than in the same period ‘of either 
1918 or 1919, as shown in Table I. It may be concluded, 
then, that such statistics as are now available indicate that 
increased freight rates have not exerted a restraining influence 
on the volume of traffic offered to the railroads for move- 
ment. 
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There is one other factor in support of this conclusion, i. e., 
there has been no general opposition to higher freight charges, 
either during the Interstate Commerce Commission’s hearings 
or since their application, except on the part of certain in- 
dividuals who advocate government ownership. It is logical 
to assume, then, that if the public is as alive to the necessity 





Taste I—Cars or Revenve FPreicut Loapep, sy WeeEks 

Week 

ending 1920 1919 1918 
September 4.....cccee- ; 947,743 904,393 872,560 
en Se Geena 872,043 946,970 974,269 
September 18...... 983,913 994,991 970,458 
September 25.. 994,687 987,041 991,980 
October Bee 975,946 957,596 971,895 
October 9 acaba ; 1,069,787 982,171 959,722 
October 16......... ... 1,005,663 972,078 927,134 
ES rere 1,010,951 977,051 920,111 
October 30..... 973,120 935,479 892,392 
November  6.. ; 910,592 826,000 873,000 
ne 919,909 808,000 810,000 
November 20 cara wae a ; 880,528 854,601 857,377 
November 27. oa 797,673 739,197 735,628 
December 4..... 872,162 789,286 837,806 
December 11.. 834,897 761,940 820,200 


for higher transportation charges as it appears to be, com- 
modities and merchandise will be shipped, regardless of 
higher freight rates, if markets can be found. 


Effect of Increased Rates on Passenger Traffic 

In regard to passenger traffic, complete statistics with 
which to appraise the results are, unfortunately, not yet avail- 
able. Observation of general conditions, however, leads to 
the conclusion that increased passenger rates have tended to 
curtail travel to some extent. This is indicated in Table IT, 
which contains the records of several of the larger passenger 
carrying roads radiating north, south, east and west from 
Chicago, and which shows the number of passengers carried 
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are reflected in the volume of passenger traffic before they are 
seen in the records of freight traffic. The periods in which 
the business recession and the declines in freight and pas- 
senger traffic occurred indicate that this was the case and it 
is therefore impossible to attribute the declines in passenger 
travel entirely to an unwillingness on the part of the public 
to pay higher passenger fares. 

In other words, there are two factors, namely, business re- 
cession and increased rates, which combined have tended to 
curtail passenger travel. Which has been most instrumental 
in effecting this decline is not determinable. Yet it can 
safely be said that the increased passenger tariffs have exerted 
some intluence. This is especially true of sleeping car pas- 
sengers who pay the 50 per cent surcharge. L. S. Taylor, 
vice-president of the Pullman Company, recently stated be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission that the collection 
of the surcharge, which accrues wholly to the railroads, had 
considerably reduced the number of passengers riding in 
sleeping cars. It may be possible that the reductions which 
have taken place in sleeping car passengers are no larger 
than the reductions which have taken place simultaneously 
in the number of coach passengers, but it is probable that the 
reduction in the number of sleeping car passengers has been 
greater. 

Another factor which supports the conclusion that the 
higher passenger rates have tended to curtail travel, is that 
the public has not accepted the passenger rate increases with 
as good grace as it has accepted the freight rate increases. 
This is reflected partially in the attitude of the various state 
commissions, 16 of which have denied comparable increases 
in intrastate passenger rates, seven of which have allowed in- 


TABLE II-—PASSENGERS CARRIED ONE MILE 
Atchison, : 

New York Central Illinois Central* Topeka & Santa Fe Chicago & North Western 

—— — any OF me my, — om oa 

Months 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
August ..... sseeee 333,298,424 303,494,098 104.406.410 107,502,809 211,626,359 156,756,916 149,465,332 137,990,037 
September ......... 306,327,881 283,403,310 90,869,561 99,864,463 187 ,207.563 155,963,871 131,855,022 134,444,50¢ 
BR Ccr eee 255,917,204 246,664,670 79 877.680 95,688,413 185,314,264 150,469,111 113,507,496 121,760,161 

Per cent decrease... 23.2 18.7 23.4 11 12.4 4 24 11.07 





*Figures de not include suburhan traffic. 





one mile in August, September and October, 1920, as com- 
pared with the records for the same months of 1919. While 
it is true that there has always been more or less of a decline 
in passenger traffic beginning in August and continuing until 
spring, the records for these representative lines show that 
this year this decline has been more noticeable than before. 

What portion of this larger decline in passenger travel is 
attributable to the business recession which was taking place 
during this period is impossible to determine. However, it is 
known from past experience that general business recessions 








creases with exceptions, and two of which have denied com- 
parable increases in part, making a total of 25 commissions 
which have not agreed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its findings. 

In conclusion, it might safely be said that developments 
subsequent to the Commission’s rate award indicate, (1) that 
increased freight rates have had little influence on the 
amount of freight offered for movement, and (2) that in- 
creased passenger rates have had an unfavorable effect on 
passenger travel to an extent still undetermined. 
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An Aerial View of the Yards at Cologne, Built During the War 

















The_I..€. C., with Three State Commissioners, Hearing the General Rate Advance Case. Left 
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Effect of the Rate Increases Disappointing 


So Many Uncertain Factors Are Involved That It Is 


Impossible to Predict Final Result 


HE UNPRECEDENTEDLY LARGE increases in freight and 
TT passenger rates which became effective on August 26 
as the result of the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
decision in Ex Parte No. 74, have failed thus far to pro- 


roads for November are now at hand. While it would be 
futile to base any predictions as to the results to be ex- 
pected for a full year on the experience for two or three 
months during which conditions were changing so rapidly 


duce the desired and expected effect on either the operating and at a time when the outlook is so uncertain as to the 


revenues or the net operating in- 
come of the railroads as a whole. 

In September the full effect of 
the increases in rates was not 
shown because a large volume of 
traffic was handled by the rail- 
roads during that month that was 
billed during the previous month 
at the old rates and also because 
the full amount of the increases 
was not allowed in many states 
as to intrastate traffic. In October 
and November the same condi- 
tion continued as to state rates 
and by November the amount of 
traffic had fallen considerably be- 
low what had been anticipated at 
the time the increases in rates 
which would be necessary to pro- 
duce a 6 per cent return were 
calculated. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has now ren- 
dered several decisions ordering 
increases in state passenger fares 
corresponding to the advances 














OMPLETE STATEMENTS 
of the earnings and ex- 
penses are available only 

for the months of September and 
October. 


A large amount of business han- 
died during September was billed 
at the old rates. 


The full amount of the rate in- 
creases has not been granted on 
intrastate traffic by some states. 


Business fell off in November 
considerably below what had been 
anticipated when the rates to pro- 
duce 6 per cent return were cal- 
culated. 














future course of either traffic or 
expenses, some tentative conclu- 
sions of interest may be drawn 
from the results of two months 
during which the freight traffic 
was greater than had ever before 
been handled in corresponding 
months and when passenger traf- 
fic, although showing a slight re- 
duction, was at least not below 
normal. 

The increase in freight rates 
was 40 per cent in the Eastern 
district, 25 per cent in the South- 
ern district, 35 per cent in the 
Western district, 25 per cent in 
the Mountain-Pacific district, and 
33 1-3 per cent for interterritorial 
traffic. It was estimated that the 
average increase for the railroads 
as a whole should have been 
about 34 or 35 per cent. The 
increase in passenger rates was 20 
per cent and there was also a sur- 
charge of 50 per cent of the rates 





made in interstate rates, but it has not yet passed on any of 
the state rate cases involving the refusal of the state authori- 
ties to allow increases in freight rates for intrastate traffic. 
Complete statements of the earnings and expenses of the 
railroads for September and Orteber have now been avail- 
able for some time and the individual statements of many 


for Pullman traffic to accrue to the railroads. 


September Results 


In September, 5 per cent more ton-miles of freight were 
handled than in September, 1919. An increase of 35 per 
cent in rates, therefore, should have produced something 
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like a 40 per cent increase in freight revenues. The in- 
crease was, however, only 26.2 per cent. A change in the 
character of the traffic handled might have made some dif. 
ference, but most of the failure to realize the full per- 
centage of increase in September must undoubtedly be at- 
tributed to the very large volume of freight offered to the 
railroads in the week before the new rates went into effect. 

The volume of passenger traffic in September, 1920, was 
slightly less than in September, 1919. The passenger earn- 
ings increased 17.4 per cent, the failure to reflect the full 
percentage of increase being doubtless attributable princi- 
pally to the effect of the old rates in many states. The 
total operating revenues in September were 23.6 per cent 
greater than those for September, 1919. Mail revenue in- 
creased 82.6 per cent, but express revenue decreased 13.5 
per cent, and all other revenue increased 23.1 per cent. 

The increase in total operating revenues was about $117,- 
000,000, but operating expenses showed an increase of 
$111,000,000, or 27.9 per cent, while taxes increased 41.4 
per cent, and the net operating income for the month, $75,- 
310,311, was 3 per cent less than the net operating income 
in September, 191%, under the old rates. This represented 
about the amount which the railroads had been guaranteed 
per month by the government for the preceding 26 months, 
but it fell considerably short of enough to produce a 6 
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However, their operating expenses were only 24 
per cent greater than in September, 1919, and their net oper- 
ating income was $9,615,340, an increase of 78.3 per cent. 
Their net operating income for September, however, to pro- 
duce a 6 per cent return, should have been about $15,000,000. 

The roads of the Western district had an increas? of only 
19.8 per cent in freight revenues, 13.4 per cent in passen- 
ger revenues and 18.3 per cent in total revenues, while 
their expenses increased 25.4 per cent, and their net oper- 
ating income, $39,584,374, was 13 per cent less than that 
for September, 1919. The Western roads should have 
earned about $46,000,000. 


October Results 


For October the net operating income was large: than 
September, $86,455,487, an increase over October, 1919, 
of 13.3 per cent, but the roads should have earned in 
October $112,708,000, or 10.4 per cent of a year’s net in- 
come. ‘Total operating revenues increased by $132,000 000, 
or 26 per cent, but the operating expenses increased $120,- 
000,000, or 29.7 per cent. ‘Taxes had also increased by 
35 per cent. Freight revenues increased only 30.5 per cent, 
although the freight ton-miles had increased nearly 6 per 
cent, and passenger revenues increased i5.2 per cent. There 
had been, however, a slight decrease in passenger traffic. 








per cent return. On the basis of the experience of the he Eastern roads in October had a net operating in- 
REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF STEAM ROADS—SEPTEMBER, 1920 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
A —— Pn ERS SATII A aT ae ae aS 
Increase Increase Increase Increase 
Account 1920 1919 over 1919 1920 1919 over 1919 1920 1919 over 1919 1920 1919 over 1919 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
Total operating revenves. 616,200,796 $498,611,917 23.6 $284,583,984 $222.710,194 27.8 $89,305,640 $71,019,329 25.7 $242,311,172 $204,882,394 18 
F paieke plemeaa $37,657,926 346,668,124 26,2 201,030,182 153,071,000 31.3 64,913,234 50,207,210 29.3 171,714,510 143,389,914 19.8 
Passenger ee wien 129,438,552 110,219,099 17.4 59,007,206 48,721,493 21.1 18,595,167 15,769,959 17.9 51,836,179 45,727,647 13.4 
Total operating expens 11,482,960 399.904,137 27.9 244,960,457 186,680,484 31.2 77,894,997 62,814,071 24.0 188,627,506 150,409,582 25.4 
Net operating revenue... 104,717,836 98,707,780 6.1 39,623,527 36,029,710 10.0 11,410,643 8,205,258 39.1 53,683,666 54,472,812 41.4 
Net operating income.... 75,310,311 77,648,722 d3.0 26,110,597 26,774,698 d 2.5 9,615,340 5,393,937 78.3 39,584,374 45,480,087 d13.( 
Operating ratio—per cent 83.01 80.20 86.08 83.82 87.22 BES kee 77.85 73.41 
d Decreas - 
REVENUES AND EXPENSES OF STEAM ROADS—OCTOBER, 1920 
United States Eastern District Southern District Western District 
- ‘ —_ _ — SS — — —— salesman = = 
Increase Increase Increase Increase 
Account 1920 1919 over 1919 1920 1919 over 1919 1920 1919 over 1919 1920 1919 er 1919 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent 
lotal operating revenues. $642,135,312 $509,760,115 26.0 $293,221,671 $222,535,379 31.8 $93,360,749 $76,301,726 22.4 $255,552,892 $210,923.01¢ 1 
ON errr 480,839,394 368,546,313 30.5 220,308,900 159,520,941 38.1 70,609,437 55,641, 272 26.9 189,921,057 153,384,100 23.8 
Passenger ........ese. 114,044,152 99,033,423 15.2 50,442,666 41,430,561 21.8 17,045,062 15,529,522 9.8 46,556,424 42,073,340 10.7 
otal operating expenses. 526,578,888 405,879,309 29.7 249,031,003 186,887,904 33.3 79,773,678 64,452,020 23.8  197.774.207 154,539,385 28.0 
Net operating revenue. 115,556,424 103,880,806 11.2 44,190.668 35,647,475 24.0 13,587,071 11,849,706 14.7 57,778,685 56,383,625 2.5 
Net operating income.... 86,455,487 76,294,127 13.3 30,128,416 23,680,353 27 10,998,230 9,148,343 20.2 45,328,841 43,465,431 4.3 
Operating ratio—per come 82.00 79.62 84.93 83.98 85.45 S447 ... 77.39 73.27 


d Decreas 





three-year test period prior to federal control the net operat- 
ing income for September should be approximately 10.11 
per cent of that for a full year, and that percentage of a 
6 per cent return for the Class I roads would be $112,- 
708,800. The shortage for the month, therefore, was 
$34,000,000, which can not be made up except by abnor- 
mally large earnings in some other month. However, about 
$2,700,000 of back wages was charged to the September 
account which belongs to earlier months. 

The Eastern roads in September fared slightly better than 
did the roads as a whole as compared with September, 
1919. Their net operating income was $26,110,597, a de- 
crease of 2.5 per cent, but to earn 6 per cent a year on the 
valuation ascribed to them by the commission they should 
have earned $47,000,000. ‘Their freight revenues increased 
31.3 per cent and their passenger revenues 21.1 per cent, 
while total operating revenues increased 27.8 per cent and 
operating expenses 31.2 per cent. 

The Southern roads had an increase in freight revenues 
of 29.3 per cent, or more than the percentage of rate in- 
crease applied to their district, but passenger revenues in- 
creased only 17.9 per cent and total operating revenues 25.7 


come of $30,128,416, as against $48,840,000 which they 
should have earned to produce October’s proportion of a 6 
per cent return on their valuation. This was an increase 
of 27.2 per cent, however. Their freight earnings showed 
an increase of 38.1 per cent over October, 1919, and pas- 
senger earnings 21.8 per cent. The roads of the Southern 
district had a net operating income of $10,998,230, an in- 
crease of 20.2 per cent, but nearly $5,000,000 less than the 
October propertion of a 6 per cent return. Their freight 
revenues increased 26.9 per cent, but passenger revenues 
‘increased only 9.8 per cent. The Western roads had a net 
operating income of $45,328,841, as against $48,000,000 
which they should have earned. The increase was 4.3 per 
cent over 1919. The freight revenues increased 23.8 per 
cent and passenger revenues only 10.7 per cent. : 

The general slump in traffic which has been so noticeable 
throughout November and December had begun as far back 
as October or September, although it was not sufficient to 
show in the total figures until the first part of November. 
As there has been a falling off for some time in miscel- 
laneous and manufactured freight which pays comparatively 
high rates, the failure to realize the expected percentages 
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of increase in freight revenue may be due to an increasing 
proportion of low-rated traffic. 

The November earnings have not yet been reported by a 
sufficient number of roads to make a representative show- 
ing. While they are showing large increases in net as com- 
pared with November, 1919, this is attributed largely to 
the fact that the November, 1919, reports were considerably 
affected by the coal strike. 

The principal items in the September and October re- 
ports for the roads as a whole and by districts are given 
in the accompanying tables. 


Effect on Individual Roads 


An analysis of the effect of the new rates on the earnings 
of individual roads would require a complicated study te 
show the proportion of a year’s net income that they should 
earn in September and October and of the comparative vol- 
ume of traffic, while the valuation figures on which the 6 
per cent return is to be figured have not yet been determined. 
For some roads the results seem to have been very satisfac- 
tory, but for others the results are very disappointing. A 
good many roads had suffered a decrease in traffic. 

For September, 21 of the roads having annual operating 
revenues in excess of $25,000,000 had less net operating 
income than they did in September, 1919, under the old 
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rates. ‘These were the Boston & Maine; Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Erie; Lehigh Valley; Mich- 
igan Central; New York Central; New York, New Haven 
& Hartford; Pere Marquette; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, ‘Chi- 
cago & St. Louis; Atlantic Coast Line; Southern; Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe; the Chicago & North Western; Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific; 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie; Missouri Pacific; 
Oregon Short Line; Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navi- 
gation Company; Texas & Pacific, and Union Pacific. The 
Boston & Maine, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, Atlantic Coast Line, and the Oregon-Washington 
Railroad & Navigation Company had deficits. 

In October there were 18 roads that earned less for net 
than they did the year before. The Lehigh Valley; Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis; Atlantic Coast Line; 
Southern; Chicago & North Western; Missouri Pacific; Texas 
& Pacific, and Union Pacific, that in September earned less 
than a year before, in October had increases as compared 
with October, 1919, but the Wabash; Louisville & Nash- 
ville; Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; Great Northern, and 
Southern Pacific, that had had increases in September, had 
decreases in October. None of the larger Class I roads hav- 
ing annual revenues exceeding $25,000,000, however, had 
deficits in October. 


Settlements With the Railroad Administration : 


Slow Progress Being Made—More Than 11,000 Claims Presented 


—Settlements with 20 Companies 


IGHTY-SEVEN RAILROADS and transportation companies 
iz have now filed their complete claims with the Railroad 

Administration for a final settlement of their accounts 
with the government arising from the period of federal con- 
trol. Settlements have been made with 20 companies and 
negotiations have been well advanced with a large number 
of others. A large number of additional roads are expected 
to submit their claims in the early part of the year but some 
of the larger systems, whose accounts are especially com- 
plicated, are making extensive studies of the condition of 
their properties and do not expect to be able to present their 
claims for nearly a year. 

Among the larger roads that have filed claims but have 
not yet begun their negotiations for a settlement with the 
Railroad Administration are the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific, Missouri Pacific, Southern, Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific, St. Louis-San Francisco, Pere Marquette and 
Atlantic Coast Line. 

The Railroad Administration has recently announced that 
it has reached final settlements and paid out to the several 
companies the following amounts: 


PT BR OE ne $150,000.00 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.............. 1,000,000.00 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western............ 400,000.00 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle............-.+-.- 1,600,000.00 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern.......... 300,000.00 
El Paso Union Passenger Depot.............. 5,665.86 
Sioux City Bridge Company ..........0.c200- 98,546.92 
I ITNC 6 on nc es aie seas eminence ees 525,000.00 
Mississippi Central ....... errr er 220,000.00 
Louisiana & Mississippi Railroad & Transfer... 33,231.81 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul............... 13,750,000.00 
St. Louis National Stock Yards.............. 100,000.00 
Hastern Steameltre Times. oooiccccc osc ecce ce 250,000.00 
SR a ee eee 105,000 
CE a mere cae ee aera 550,000 
NNT Oe COON. oie .0 bc nWwinlsce pein Ses 29,500 
Civde Steamship Company. .........:00625. 000000. 162,224 
Chesapeake Steamship Company..............- 62,303 
Des Moines Terminal! Company................ 15,500 
EE eR ene eee re 75,000 


~ 


The Gulf, Mobile & Northern also effected a settlement 
by which it agreed that it owes the government $100,000. 

The payment of claims on final settlement is largely made 
up of balance of compensation due, but includes all other 
disputed items as between the railroads and the adminis- 
tration during the 26 months of federal control. 

The Railroad Administration has not made public the 
amounts of the claims against it nor of its counter-claims 
against the railroads but it is understood that some of the 
larger claims are as follows: Chicago & North Western, 
$45,586,030; Great Northern, $29,827,000; Southern, $84,- 
700,000; Pullman Company, $24,422,264. 

The administration has also made a claim against the 
Southern for $71,650,000. 

All claims include items for money due on a regular state- 
ment of account, including that due for rental, and in the 
case of roads that have not signed contracts with the Rail- 
road Administration, they usually include a claim for special 
compensation in addition to the standard return. The largest 
items in the claims of the railroads are for undermaintenance 
of way and structures and equipment and for materials and 
supplies, and there are counter-claims by the government on 
the same accounts. Most roads owe the government for 
additions and betterments made during federal control and 
there are claims by most roads against the government for 
losses in connection with additions and betterments made 
for war purposes or for other purposes for which the rail- 
roads claim they should not pay. To December 1 a total of 
11,239 of such claims had been presented, of which a large 
proportion have been adjusted or are in process of settlement. 

The Chicago & Eastern Illinois has taken its claim for 
compensation for the period of federal control to the court 
of claims but has since received an offer of settlement from 
the Railroad Administration. 

















Two Important Valuation Developments in 


1920 


Kansas City Southern Decision and Transportation Act Create 
New Conditions—Field Work Nearly Ended 


HE TWO OUTSTANDING developments in valuation work 
during 1920 were the decision of the United States 
supreme court in the Kansas City Southern case and 
the recognition of valuations as a basis for the returns to 
the carriers in the Transportation Act. In the Kansas City 
Southern decision, handed down 
on March 8, the supreme court 


was completed in all districts except the Eastern where, by 
reason of the more complicated conditions, it is still under 
way in all branches and it is not expected that it will be 
completed until late in 1921. The Division of Valuation is 
now concentrating attention on the completion of engineerii 
reports on those roads 500 mile 
or more in length 


. 


and it 1S 








of the United States sustained the 
contention of the railways that the 
Valuation Act requires the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to 
ascertain and report ‘the present 
cost of condemnation and dam- 
ages or of purchase in excess of 
present value” of common carrier 
lands. ‘The Transportation Act 
of 1920 expressly stipulates that 


the return to the carriers shall 
be fixed at a specific rate of 
return on the value of their 


, being relieved. 
properties as determined by the 8 


Commission from time to time. 
While efforts have been made dur- 
ing 1920 to complete the inven- 
tories of carriers’ properties, the 
effect of the Kansas City Southern 
decision has been to prevent the 
fixing of a final value upon any 








NITED STATES 
court decision 
City Southern case made it 
necessary for the Commission to 
revise its methods of valuing land. 
Field work completed in all dis- 
tricts except the Eastern. 
counting department has suffered 
severely from shortage of experi- 
enced employees but this is now 
Many engineer- 
ing, land and accounting reports 
should be completed this year. 
Recognition of valuation in 
Transportation Act gives new in- 
centive for completion of work. 


will 


these 


expected that these reports 
be completed on most of 
roads during this vear 

Up to the present time the work 
of the land department has not 
kept pace with that of the en- 
gineering section, but that work 
is now being expedited. With 
certain changes in methods which 
are now being developed, it is 
expected that most of the field 
work will have been completed in 
all districts other than the East- 
em by July 1, while the latter 
district with its larger number of 
cities with their more extensive 
terminal properties will require 
several months additiona] 

The greatest difficulty has been 
encountered in promoting — the 
work of the accounting depart- 


supreme 
in Kansas 


Ac- 














property as yet and to hold up the 
service of other tentative valua- 
tions until the data called for with respect to land can be 
collected. 


Progress in Inventory Work 


Prior to January 1, 1920, the field work had been com- 
pleted in the Southern district and had practically been 
completed in the Central, Western and Pacific districts, 
while a considerable amount of work still remained to be 
done in the Eastern district. During the year this field work 
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ment. Owing to the impossibility 

of retaining adequate efficient 
forces with the salaries in effect early in the vear, it frequent) 
happened that 25 per cent of the entire force in an office 
changed in a single month. From January 1. 1918, to June 
30, 1920, there was a turnover in emplovees in the accounting 
department of more than 70 per cent, while on the latter date 
the accounting section had only about 70 per cent of its quota 
of authorized employees. However, salaries were advanced 
somewhat about July 1, since which time the forces have been 
on a somewhat more stable basis and are now recruited to 
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practically their quota. It is therefore expected that the 
work of the accounting department will be brought up rap- 
idly so that many engineering, land and accounting reports 
will be served on the carriers during the early months of 
this year. 


Present Status of Valuations 


Prior to November 6, 1919, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had served 55 tentative valuations on the carriers, 
of which 9 were on Class I and 14 on Class II roads. Since 
that date, following the filing of the Kansas City Southern 
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case, further serving of tentative valuations was held up 
awaiting the decision; since the over-ruling of the contention 
of the Division of Valuation by this decision on March 8, 
1920, no further tentative valuations have been served, al- 
though engineering reports have since been submitted to 41 
other Class I roads and land reports also to 29 of these roads. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission itself has not yet 
handed down any final valuations, and the so-called valu- 
ations which were reported for the Texas Midland, the 
Kansas City Southern and the Winston-Salem Southbound 
(without, however, including a single sum value) must now 





COMPARISON BETWEEN COST OF REPRODUCTION NEW, PRESENT VALUE OF CARRIER LAND AND *INVESTMENT IN ROAD AND 
EQUIPMENT AS SHOWN ON CARRIERS’ BOOKS OF CLASS I CARRIERS 
Miles Investment 
of road Cost new Land Cost new and land in R. 
TONE THT COP 5 o6:e si cicsos cetesdwen 4,688 $222,309,428 $20,285,397 $242,594,825 $344,579,273 
PRGRMMBERES TENOCIS. C41) cook ccc acenccesas 47,165 2,633,732,084 327,455,634 2,961,187,718 2,813,695,883 
a a  ) ee, Se nr ar ee §1,853 $2,856,041,512 $347,741,031 $3,203,782,543 $3,158,275,156 
“As of date of valuation, figures extracted from I. C. C. Statistics of Railways. 
EASTERN GROUP. CLASS I CARRIERS 
TENTATIVE VALUATIONS . 
ee : ‘ ™ ; Miles 
Carrier Cost new Land Cost new ard !and Investment in R. & E. of road 
Elo, Joliet & Eastern Swsteih«. ..osicciciveccaa esmesc $36,418,605 $3,386,896 $39,805,501 $38,683,120 227 
MS SO NN aio Kes di big) aoala: avai wala on aauareerva ew lars 22,247,890 1,017,415 23,265,305 24,927,762 363 
PRELIMINARY REPORTS 
Si Os oso 4553.8 bse 08 ho WEL Haw Ors $12,857,069 $683,720 $13,540,789 $18,741,167 354 
a UN nia gy cise 5 4 wie di ie Sim ew aeeip we biceee 24,784,867 615,563 25,400,430 23,363,164 574 
Boston & ENON ooo) 5. ura nat atevsve ipa re ata win t T 231,775,788 44,752,340 276,528,128 195,903,526 2,295 
NS OS SS Ee ree ee rer re ee 1,937,229 25,501 2,012,780 1,124,320 42 
ee NE INI ing, Saco. bod) oc a eis BRIO OO Sieh lee 15,483,002 1,911,772* 17,394,774 22,342,396 136 
POCTON. SURES WOES So. cis. 0:5 50a 6 a a bts ORR ae eae 5,037,461 669,632* 5,707,093 4,386,613 124 
C.& E oe Se pe ee eer ee ee an ee 72,331,056 5,420,799 77,751,855 78,990,280 1,225 
ORG ES rrr an ern eee ee Sea ee 27,782,784 2,122,271 29,905,055 37,225,990 509 
a ar Maid aie a a as was a9 wailed wre Leon oie iase we Som miedo. crete aheile 143,779,304 15,490,541 159,269,845 144,375,812 1,687 
ee ee: Sere eee 64,925,379 2,214,567* 67,139,946 54,983,162 1,132 
Portland Terminal 5,253,647 2,601,268 7,854,915 5,138,223 23 
—. ¥.. m. 2 SP er rer error ere er er 248,599,023 71,000,000* 319,599,023 195,505,844 1,252 
OE rch ote wa iss Gn Oe oe R EMR ee dS SRO RAAT 16,746,019 1,700,149 18,446,168 39,381,687 450 
Ne NEES Sscnc ci cineca coe ona so! Siaia'e ea iain’ a! State Siatareyezalele ce 65,324,361 4,603,567 69,927,928 87,100,297 1,792 
Vandalia rere Tere eT TT err ee CTCL EL Le Ee 42,351,590 ) 6.060.896 51.858.294 if 36,366,572 651 
ee Ie Be OIE oo odie tie kiocin Sc onasaweayckeawns 3,445,808 § F ; ’ 6,267,319 138 
Total: 18 valuations and preliminary reports...... $1,041,080,882 $164.326,947 $1,205,407,829 $1,014,807,254 12,974 
*Carriers’ Return to Order No. 7. 
SOUTHERN GROUP. CLASS I CARRIERS 
TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 
t Miles 
Carrier Cost new Land Cost new and land Investment in R. & E, of road 
A. B. & A. System..... cin lao Re acer eh palates ctemle aid nent $25,114,141 $2,357,676 $27,471,817 $39,255,7871 663 
ee NUR ie INR ao al aia cele cna Sore ie inte wis el eceie'e. te 10,297,657 1,231,456 11,529,113 12,273,374 392 
Norfolk Southern System....... ; 24,076,990 3,010,888 27,087,878 30,617,459 902 
WY SCOR SRteM HOUTNDOUR 6.6 os vice ccna Mieco ec tecenye 5,428,444 51¢,655 5,939,099 5,598,558 90 
PRELIMINARY REPORTS 
GE el aOR 5 cits a:4-cin es os ooo Sale ete winraiere 4:6 S40 Nate $62,252,124 $11,357,324 $73,€09,448 $62,003,324 1,489 
Pe, TE Wo cing oo 05 0 6 diel ace 91d a ale eecerere ninmigaiae aisiers 9,170,145 1,769,732 10,939,877 5,191,100 333 
eee ae PE, SCRE. cca s ov lewede csi nese tances 9,814,315 1,875,745 11,690,060 8,279,563 341 
Pietica East Coast... ..<ccecscccae 43,557,372 4,409,548 47,966,920 48,207,859 739 
PE NE IN 5 ors ug: clara cy Sets (asi. Gast 08" ape Gp ara eS Be ates 47 027,163 3,908,595 50,935,758 45.897,658 923 
Sy al ee ee er ee 56,309,554 4,857,487 61,167,041 42,066,246 1,100 
Ca Mem EIN, NE oS ca oe ees egal @ear ain erNICS 7,298,789 208,825 7,507,614 16,045,669 243 
SR PR. FO TN oe 0 6a veo ole Saceees cei wip ewe newiea's 4,881,786 564,783 5,446,569 610,656 237 
eR NB See ee eae ee oe ee eee ee 9,498,259 1,354,196 10,852,455 14,170,083 308 
Ga. R. R. & Bank, inc. Ga. R. R. (Lessee org.)....... 14,041,901 102,493 14,144,394 5,430,000 301 
Total: 14 tentative valuations and preliminary reports $328,768,640 537,519,403 $366,288,043 $335,647,336 8,061 
1Investment as of December 31, 1915, after reorganization—taken from I. C. C. Statistics. 
WESTERN GROUP. CLASS I CARRIERS 
TENTATIVE VALUATIONS . 
' : Miles 
Carrier Cost new Land Cost new and land Investment in R. & E. of road 
Dem Cetemen, Tek. GB WOR. ic s.ccccteckas eee es ieee ews $8,865,636 $141,686 $9,007,322 $15,780,645 173 
Kaname City SOwtnerch: SVS. <.0 <ooo.os 0c 0-0:c.0 0 swaieicieiee oeve 46,732,105 4,530,642 51,262;747 101,050,970 879 
ae ee. TO Fae a Bick oa + 6 reniaieus ceremarwun ee oe 43,127,960 4,098,083 47,226,043 76,391,598 999 
PRELIMINARY REPORTS 
Arizona Eastern (inc. Phenix & Eastern)...........-- $12,178,415 $778,654 12,957,069 $19,227,648 374 
Penne WEINER 5a cg. a> wre, w0- cle Srp) igtg we SER wioreimrere wid 342,830,396 45,770,812 388,601,208 341,401,305 7,686 
ME EE Se a ce 5 cence cueeamenetenmenes 1,365,674 6,267 1,371,941 1,988,785 64 
ee en ny Wail gee AAwes 108,066,929 6,634,182* 114,701,111 116,953,635 3,144 
SUIT I oi ac nie dip araraie diatomic elelein alan 37,461,314 691,879* 8,153,193 65,984,697 506 
OE a: 2 See ee rr ener eee 19,231,742 939,096 0,170,838 48,167,021 539 
pg SN See eee 3,230,437 113,582* 3,344,019 3,317,151 64 
Ee. ENE ORIN, OMB oicceicrcsio.w sv Same eawlentiauie ni wea 60,845,317 5,823,190 66,668,507 94,250,627 1,579 
pee. Peet, Ee OG 4 ks aks a's cece dsb cae os caesar 55,906,902 6,093,285* 62,000,187 61,266,414 498 
ORNATE, RIE ol a valy ice sil a berm dsl ere.e SaeScmEawels a 66,290,979 1,127,432* 67,418,411 109,250,903 1,853 
REM Ce WCRINS YS MOY «oo ds kc cn saws tees ve erin ves 10,528,256 499,638 11,027,894 11,792,807 303 
I NEN 5d i 5: «: nivencinararw avecaatosiew ier eiera lence) s sie Walaiawe 60,817,087 6,122,412 66,939,499 86,985,845! 939 
ROE IN, Sarnia oi b: 0 aw ge ame ded Weslo a ai eietle Sui g ne wae 378,204,335 40,000,000 418,204,335 384,273,853 7,090 
i Oe oak gra Rca ane 2 OAR TNT OE OLS 123,490,128 19,857,000* 143,347,128 156,642,559 1,999 
SONU, SROR OOE Sic iosac ats 24 ian wreaGeetlaece aewne 107,018,378 2,666,841* 109,685,219 113,094,103 2,129 
Total: 18 valutions and preliminary reports.......... $1,486,191,990 $145,894,681 $1,632,086,671 $1,807,820,566 30,818 
*Carriers’ Return Order No. 7. (JInvestment as of December 31, 1917, after recrganization—taken from JI. C. C. Statistics. 
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be withdrawn and revised by the Commission in order to 
bring them into compliance with the decision in the Kansas 
City Southern case. 


Comparisons Between Cost of Reproduction New 
and Investment in Road and Equipment Accounts 


As the work of the Division of Valuation approaches a 
point where comparisons can be made between its figures 
and the carriers’ records of investment in road and equip- 
ment, intense interest is naturally being manifested in these 
returns. In testifying before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the rate hearing on May 26 and 27, 1920, Thomas 
W. Hulme, vice-chairman of the President’s Conference 
Committee on Valuation, presented comparisons between the 
cost of reproduction new, including the present value of 
carrier land as reported by the Division of Valuation, and 
the investment in road and equipment as shown on the 
carriers’ books of Class I roads (shown in the accompanying 
table). Of the 9 Class I roads with an aggregate of 4,688 
miles of road on which tentative valuations have been served, 
the cost of reproduction new plus the present value of land 
totaled $242,594,895 as compared with the carriers records of 
investment in road and equipment of $344,579,273, or a de- 
crease of $101,984,448. On the other hand, in the 41 prelim- 
inary engineering and land reports covering 47,165 miles of 
lines, the aggregate cost of reproduction new plus the present 
value of land was $2,961,187,718 while the investment in road 
and equipment was $2,813,695,883 or an excess of 
$147 ,491,835. 

In view of these figures, which were based on 1914 prices, 
Mr. Hulme concluded that: “When one takes into consider- 
ation the fact that the first roads for which the government 
undertook its valuation work were either small roads, selected 
for the purpose of testing out proper methods, or were roads 
that were then in the hands of receivers or had recently been 
in the hands of receivers, or been subject to reorganization, 
and compares the results obtained from the earlier investi- 
gations with the results obtained from the preliminary reports 
of roads that have gotten along very well, but in which there 
are included but a few of the larger railroad systems of the 
country, one will naturally conclude that as the stronger 
and bigger systems are reached, the total of the reports as to 
cost of reproduction on the 1914 prices and the land values 
iscertained under the methods used by the Commission, will 
yroduce results considerably in excess of the road and 
equipment accounts.” 

If valued on more recent prices this comparison would be 
even more favorable, Director Prouty of the Division of 
Valuation stating before the Commission in January, 1920, 
that he had reported to the director general of railroads that 
the costs in 1918 were approximately 175 per cent greater 
than those of 1914. Later studies indicate that similar costs 
in the latter part of 1919 and the early part of 1920 are 
ibout 212 per cent of the 1914 costs. 

In respect of the financial status of the Bureau of Valua- 
tion, Director Prouty stated recently before the appropria- 
tions committee of the House of Representatives in connec- 
tion with the request of the Commission for an appropria- 
tion of $2,000,000 for the valuation work for the fiscal year 
1922, that the current appropriation for the bureau is $1,- 
750,000 but that it is now spending at the rate of $2,750,000 
a year, or $225,000 a month. This rate of expenditure, he 
said, would probably continue for the balance of the fiscal 
vear. For the first six months of the next fiscal year, that is, 
the last half of the calendar vear 1921, an expenditure of 
$200,000 a month would be sufficient and for the second half 
of the fiscal year it would be necessary to expend approxi- 
mately $200,000 to keep the valuation up to date and about 
$100,000 a month for original valuation work. 
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The Kansas City Southern Decision 


As the state commissioners have supported the Division of 
Valuation in its position that it was impossible to report 
intelligently the present cost of condemnation and damages 
or of purchase in excess of present value of common carrier 
lands required in the Valuation Act and that, if reported, 
this information would be of no practical significance, it is 
not surprising that the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners began to agitate the amendment of 
the Valuation Act to eliminate this requirement as soon as 
the full effect of the Kansas City Southern case was realized 
As a result of their efforts, Senator Cummins and Congress- 
man Esch introduced bills in their respective houses of 
Congress last year to effect the desired change. Owing to 
the adjournment of Congress shortly after their introduction 
no hearings have yet been held on these bills. The passage 
of this amendment was strongly urged at the recent conven- 
tion of the National Association of Railway and Utilities 
Commissioners. 


Conclusion 


The work of valuation has now been transferred almost 
entirely from the field to the office. The Division of Valua- 
tion has undertaken certain basic studies and collected gen- 
eral information preliminary to reporting the cost of land 
as required by the Valuation Act. With this information 
at hand the Division of Valuation will be in a position to 
complete a large number of reports during the year for 
transmission to the Commission. 

It now remains for the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to complete these reports in form for service on the carriers 
prior to the determination of their final value. As stated 
above, the provision in the Transportation Act stipulating 
that the present rate of return shall be effective only until 
March, 1922, makes it of great importance that the Com- 
mission shall be more fully informed at that time regarding 
the valuation of the properties of the carriers in order that 
it may then fix their rate of return more intelligently and 
accurately. 

Further importance is attached to the completion of this 
valuation work by the provision in the Transportation Act 
requiring carriers to return to the government one-half of 
all that they earn over six per cent, for without a valuation 
of its property it is doubtful whether any railroad will be 
willing to accept an arbitrary figure as a basis on which this 
six per cent should be computed. It is therefore to the mutual 
interest of the roads and the government that this work 
be completed at the earliest possible date. In an effort to 
bring this about it has been suggested that in the Eastern 
district, where the work is most seriously delayed, the roads 
assist the Commission to complete inventories on the Com 
mission’s own basis and without prejudice to their decision 


Let Us Face 1921 with hope, confidence, and work 
We have had innumerable drawbacks, but by expediting trai1 
movement, as well as speeding up the repairs to bad-order cars, 
and with the cordial co-operation of our patrons increasing the 
loading and decreasing the time consumed in loading and un- 
loading cars, we have been able to handle with reasonable ef- 
ficiency the business offered, and are prepared to go into the 
new year confident that the difficulties of the past will solve the 
problems of the future. To the public, I wish to express my 
appreciation of its understanding of our trials, and I pledge 
myself to continue to do the best that can be done with all we 
have. To those retiring officers and employees whose lives of 
service entitle them under our rules to well-merited pensions, | 
give the thanks of the company for their faithful efforts, and 
express the hope that the rest which they have earned may be 
filled only with happiness—New Year’s Greeting from N. D 
Maher, president, Norfolk & Western. 


courage 
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Labor Faces Economic Readjustments in 192] 


Post-War Reconstruction Indicates a Change This Year in the 


Problem of the Railway Employee 


RGANIZED RAILROAD LABOR was very busy during 1920. 
C) Much was demanded by the carriers and some classes 
of labor responded well. But labor’s “busyness” was 
not confined to the rendering of service. It was due largely 
to efforts to: (1), get the highest wages possible before the 


of the organization movements is concerned, the carriers have 
for some time seen that the economic readjustment taking 
place throughout the country could not but affect the rail- 
road labor problem, and their attitude consequently has been 
partly due to faith in the eventual return to ‘‘an honest day’s 





inevitable economic  readjust- 
ments came; (2), unite the va- 
rious railway brotherhoods in 
order to present a solid front in 
all controversies and to 
strengthen their wea pon—the 
strike; (3), combat unrest and 
dissension in their own ranks; 
(4), throttle the growth of the 
new “outlaw” organizations; 
(5), dictate the actions and com- 
plexion of Congress; and (6), 
perpetuate the rules and working 
conditions favorable to labor ob- 
tained during the period of fed- 
eral control. 

Labor was successful, either 
wholly or in part, in its efforts 
toward the first four goals. It 
failed to reach the fifth. 
Whether it will reach the sixth is 
still undecided. From the em- 
ployees’ viewpoint, therefore, 
labor had a good year, but labor, 
like all economic factors, is sub- 


ject to the law of action and reaction. 











after a year of success in 

obtaining higher wages 
and promoting unity, faces the in- 
evitable economic readjustments 
connected with post-war business 
reconstruction in 1921. 


O RGANIZED railroad labor, 


The railroads face easier labor 
conditions, increased individual 
efficiency and a return to “an 
honest day’s work for an honest 
day’s pay” basis. 

Attitude and action of Railroad 
Labor Board will have a large in- 
fluence upon a mutually satisfac- 
tory adjustment of the differences. 

















work for an honest day’s pay.” 
As the year closed this faith be- 
gan to be justified. 

When the railroads were taken 
over by the government in De- 
cember, 1917, there were pending 
wage demands of the various 
classes of employees amounting 
to about a billion dollars an- 
nually. The necessity for solving 
the labor problem was given by 
the President as one of the rea- 
sons for the institution of federal 
control, and it was “solved” by 
granting wage increases totaling 
over a billion dollars, by adding 
about 250,000 employees to the 
payroll, by extending the prin- 
ciples of the eight-hour day and 
time and one-half for overtime 
to almost all classes of employees, 
by abolishing piece work and 
bonus systems, by strengthening 
organized railroad labor through 
negotiating wages and rules only 


The reaction has with brotherhood representatives, by consummating national 





without doubt started. 

The conditions prevailing at the time of the return of 
the railways to private operation were such that the carriers 
could only “carry on” until the application of the labor 
provisions of the Transportation Act proved them either 
successful or unsuccessful. Insofar as opposition to certain 


ioe | 


agreements as to working conditions with several of the 
larger organizations, and by largely destroying the morale 
and efficiency of the individual worker through centralized 
control, standardization of wages and working conditions, 
and disruption of wage differentials built up by years of 
negotiation. 
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Labor Developments in 1920 


The salient labor developments during 1920 were the wage 
awards made by the Railroad Labor Board, appointed and 
functioning under the terms of the Transportation Act, the 
trend of the larger brotherhoods toward unity and the dis- 
satisfaction and unrest prevailing among the employees, 
expressed in part by the unsuccessful yardmen’s strikes. 

During the first two months of 1920—the last two months 
of federal control—the labor organizations were primarily 
engaged in attempting to defeat the passage by Congress of 
the Esch-Cummins Bill, and in urging the passage of the 
Sims Bill (Plumb Plan). During the period in which new 
railroad legislation was under consideration by Congress 
many threats of political action against representatives and 
senators voting for the Esch-Cummins Bill were made. In 
addition, threats of strikes were made; a general strike of 
members of the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Railroad Shep Laborers was called for 
February 17, and members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen were asked to vote on a proposed walkout. Un- 
like its attitude at the time of the passage of the Adamson 
law in 1916, Congress refused to be coerced and the labor 
campaign against the Transportation Act failed. 


Labor Demands Action on Its 
Requests for Wage Increases 


Meanwhile, brotherhood leaders had been carrying on a 
vigorous fight for action on the billion dollar wage demands 
which had first been presented during the preceding summer 
and fall. Beginning early in February a series of confer- 
ences between Director-General Hines and leaders of the 
brotherhoods were held, resulting in the director-general’s 
decision on February 11 that the advances in question should 
not be granted in view of the approaching termination of 
federal control. 

The director-general’s report and decision were referred 
to President Wilson, who informed the labor leaders of the 
“unalterable position of the government.” The President 
contended that a temporary basis of living costs ought not 
to be made the occasion for a permanent wage increase. 
However, in order that the consideration of wage matters 
should not be postponed indefinitely he proposed to bring 
about the earliest practicable organization of any machinery 
which should be provided by the new railroad legislation, 
or, in the event that such provisions were not included, to 
use his influence to get the companies and employees to agree 
on a special tribunal to settle the matter. He also promised 
to constitute a committee of experts to begin an immediate 
investigation of the entire problem for the purpose of 
expediting its solution. 

Following the President's decision and in accordance with 
his expressed desires, the threatened strikes of maintenance 
of way workers and trainmen were indefinitely postponed. 
The labor leaders in their reply to the President’s decision 
objected to waiting for the creation of a tribunal by legis- 
lation, but tentatively accepted his proposal for the creation 
of a joint tribunal composed of representatives of the rail- 
roads and employees, on the condition that a final decision 
be handed down within 60 days after the agreement to 
establish this tribunal. 

When the labor leaders definitely learned of the new labor 
provisions included in the bill by the congressional con- 
ferees at the suggestion of Director-General Hines, they 
redoubled their efforts to defeat its passage. Open threats 
were made against those voting in favor of its passage. This 
campaign of coercion caused resentment among senators and 
representatives, and the final votes, 249 to 150 in the House, 
and 47 to 17 in the Senate, were indicative of their reaction. 

The signing of the bill by President Wilson on February 
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28 was followed immediately by a letter from the President 
to the heads of the 15 organizations which had been fighting 
for action on their wage demands, announcing that their 
requests would be handled through the machinery created 
by the new law. In so acting the President automatically 
disposed of the organizations’ counter proposal that a joint 
special commission be appointed to render a decision in 
60 days. 

Accepting the inevitable, the labor leaders adopted reso- 
lutions expressing their objections to the Transportation Act 
but stating that ‘as American citizens we feel that in the 
interest of railroad labor there is nothing left for us to do 
at present except to co-operate with each other in the prompt 
creation of the machinery provided for in this law.”’ 

Labor’s next political move was likewise a failure. The 
so-called Anderson amendment to the Esch-Cummins Bill, 
introduced and backed by the brotherhoods as part of their 
fight to continue centralized enforcement of discipline as it 


was during government control, was defeated in Congress. 


Development of Organization Unity 


During the progress of the congressional hearings and the 
negotiations between Director-General Hines, President Wil- 
son and representatives of the brotherhoods, the unions fur- 
ther merged their interests. This tendency toward unit action 
was abetted by the fact that both Director-General Hines 
and President Wilson negotiated with the 16 brotherhoods 
as one group and considered their demands as a whole. The 
result was the development of the “Associated Standard Rec- 
ognized Railroad Labor Organizations,’ a term used there- 
after in all labor negotiations. An officer of the American 
Federation of Labor is the authorized spokesman for this 
alliance which was given teeth by an agreement, made in 
February by the executives of 15 of the principal organiza- 
tions of railroad employees, that in case of a controversy 
which might result in a strike, a vote of all the organizations 
parties to the agreement would be taken so that, if the vote 
carried and “extreme action” was decided on, all would 
strike at once. 

The railroads were returned to private operation, then, 
with higher wage levels, changed working conditions, greater 
unity between the railway unions, wage demands totaling a 
billion dollars, strike votes, “postponed” strikes and general 
unrest. 

Preliminary conferences between representatives of the car 
riers and of the labor organizations aimed at settlement of 
the wage controversy were begun on March 10. The director- 
general opened the first meeting and urged settlement of the 
wage question by this means rather than by reference to the 
new Railroad Labor Board. After almost a month of negoti- 
ation the carriers’ representatives declined the employees’ 
requests on the ground that they could not assume the re- 
sponsibility of adding such a burden to the cost of transpor- 
tation. This transferred the entire controversy to the Labor 
Board, only the nominations for which had been made. 


The “Outlaw” Yardmen’s Strike 

The dissatisfaction of the employees because of the long 
delays reached a crisis at this time and resulted in a series 
of strikes of yardmen, largely members of the “outlaw” 
yardmen’s associations, which seriously interfered with ter- 
minal operation throughout the country. Directed, as this 
strike was, at the alleged inaction of the brotherhood leaders 
and at the carriers, it soon found railway officers and execu- 
tives of the labor brotherhoods fighting side by side to defeat 
the movement. There was no other course open to either 
carriers or labor executives. The latter were fighting to up- 
hold contracts they had signed with the railroads and for 
the life of their organizations. The railroads were fighting 
to uphold their part of the contracts with the brotherhoods 
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and because granting the demands of the “outlaws” would 
have meant not only raising the wage level of all classes of 
employees, but destruction of the usefulness of the Labor 
Board before it had begun to function. The only beneficial 
effect of the strike was to expedite the appointment of the 
Labor Board. President Wilson submitted his nominations 
for members of the board on April 14 and they were promptly 
approved. 


Hearings Before the Railroad Labor Board 


The hearings which resulted in the Board’s award on 
July 20 were started at Washington on April 20. The first 
official act of the Board was to deny representatives of the 
“outlaw” strikers a hearing of their grievances on the ground 
that they had not complied with the terms of the Transpor- 
tation Act and that cases brought before the Board in accord- 
ance with the procedure outlined in the Act should have 
precedence. 

The presentation of the employees’ demands occupied the 
board’s sessions from April 20 until May 8, when the board 
moved to its permanent home at Chicago and began hearing 
the carriers’ side of the controversy. The hearings continued 
until June 2, when the board went into executive session to 
formulate its award. 

Meanwhile, the sporadic strikes of yardmen continued 
with gradually decreasing effectiveness. The strike situation 
was brought to the attention of the President and again he 
entered the controversy by suggesting to the board that it 
make some announcement as to its probable award which 
would allay the unrest. The board accordingly set a “dead- 
line,” July 20, for its decision, and on that date granted 
railway employees advances in wages totaling approximately 
$620,000,000 annually and retroactive to May 1. 

The board’s final decision dealt wholly with wages and 
specifically deferred for later consideration the questions 
raised as to rules and working conditions. The executives 
of the brotherhoods met in Chicago, and only one, the Order 
of Railway Telegraphers, voted to reject the award. Later 
the chiefs of the organizations ordered a nation-wide refer- 
endum with a strong plea against strike votes. And the 
brotherhoods gladly accepted the board’s decision. With the 
gradual collapse of the “outlaw” strikes, railway labor 
troubles seemed to be settled for a time at least. 


Other Labor Board Rulings 


Several subsequent decisions, whose importance was over- 
shadowed by the magnitude of the July 20 award, were 
rendered by the Labor Board. The employees of the Ameri- 
can Railway Express Company were awarded advances of 
approximately $30,000,000 per year, retroactive to May 1. 
Employees of the Bangor & Aroostook were awarded the 
same rates us were awarded to other railroad employees in 
the board’s decision of July 30. Lighter captains employed 
on railroad-operated barges in New York harbor were 
awarded an increase of $25 per month effective on March 1 
Hearings were begun on October 18 on the demands of em- 
ployees of short line railroads for the same rates of pay as 
Class I railroads. These hearings continued until Novem- 
ber 24. A partial decision was rendered on December 11, 
but it is expected that the final decision of the board will 
be given early in 1921. 


Political Activities of Labor 


As stated before. the railway brotherhoods threatened 
political action against those senators and representatives 
who voted. for the Esch-Cummins Bill. With the aid of the 
Plumb Plan League and the American Federation of Labor 
an extensive propaganda was carried on in the national po- 
litical campaign against them, but without success. The 
returns from the election show that most of the senators and 
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representatives who voted for the bill and who were candi- 
dates for re-election were re-elected, and, while many of 
those who voted for the bill were defeated, this was more 
due to the Republican “landslide” than to the work of the 
labor organizations. 


National Boards of Adjustment 
and National Agreements 


The year closed with two vital controversies still “hanging 
fire,’ the establishment of boards of adjustment and the 
perpetuation of the national agreements placed in effect dur- 
ing the period of federal control being still in an unsettled 
condition. 

The Transportation Act provides that national boards of 
adjustment may be established by “agreement between any 
carrier, group of carriers, or the carriers as a whole, and 
any employees or subordinate officials of carriers, or organi- 
zation or group of organizations thereof.” The representa- 
tives of the employees have stood firmly for the creation of 
national boards, whereas the carriers have stood as firmly 
for the creation of boards either for the individual roads or 
for systems of roads. The brotherhoods’ stand is in line with 
their fight for the passage of the Anderson amendment, i. e., 
for centralized control over rules and working conditions as 
far as possible in order to allow unit action. 

Many railway executives feel that if national boards of 
adjustment should be established the principle of the “open 
shop” in railroad work would be ended and the “closed shop” 
substituted, with a resulting standardization of working 
rules, regardless of the varying conditions on the carriers. 
Others do not entertain the same fear of national boards of 
adjustment. 

During the hearings in the short line railroad case, labor’s 
representatives asked for an executive session of the board 
at which they could present information regarding existing 
labor conditions. This request was granted and on Novem- 
ber 29 they plied the board with veiled threats based on 
alleged inability to keep their men in hand unless their 
demands for the immediate establishment of machinery to 
handle disputes regarding rules and working conditions 
were granted. The establishment of such boards is not man- 
datory under the terms of the Transportation Act nor are 
there specific provisions authorizing their establishment by 
the Labor Board. These facts have been recognized by the 
board; and although it cannot take definite action in the 
matter, it has offered aid in consummating an agreement 
between the carriers and employees. 

At the present time three bureaus, each-.composed of three 
members of the Labor Board, are handling minor wage 
controversies. It is possible that in the event that the car- 
riers and the brotherhoods are unable to agree upon the 
establishment of boards of adjustment, these bureaus, or the 
board as a whole, depending upon the magnitude of the 
cases, will handle controversies regarding rules and working 
conditions as it is authorized to do by the Transportation 
Act. This would throw a large amount of detail work on 
the members of the board and tend to interfere with their 
thorough consideration of more important wage matters. 
Whatever solution of the question is adopted, present con- 
ditions clearly indicate that some machinery must be created 
as soon as possible if the spirit of the Transportation Act is 
to be carried out. 

The question of the perpetuation of the national agree- 
ments with several of the larger brotherhoods, consummated 
during the period of federal control, is another legacy of 
1921. It is intimately connected with the question of the 
establishment of national boards of adjustment, inasmuch as 
it apparently represents another phase of labor’s desire to 
centralize and nationalize control over rules and working 
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conditions. The whole controversy is scheduled to come be- 
fore the board on January 10, 1921. 

Representatives of both the carriers and the brotherhoods 
have been working for some time on their respective presen- 
tations in this case. Without doubt the labor leaders will 
fight vigorously for the continuation of the national agree- 
ments, and the carriers’ representatives will as vigorously 
oppose their continuance. Of the controversies likely to arise 
in 1921, that over the national agreements appears to be the 
most important. 


The Outlook for 1921 


In looking into 1921, the railway executives seem to have 
reason to be optimistic, the labor executives pessimistic. The 
present period of readjustment, with its decreasing living 
costs and demand for labor, predicts easier labor conditions, 
increased efficiency and conservatism. 

Since September immigrants have been swarming into the 
United States at the rate of 900,000 a year, while the con- 
sulates abroad report that unless legislation interferes the 
exodus from Europe to America will be measured only by 
ship capacity. It has been estimated that 10,000,000 Euro- 
peans are planning to migrate to America as soon as possible. 
The estimate for Italy alone is 8,000,000. It is freely pre- 
dicted, therefore, that unless some restrictive legislation is 
passed both in the United States and abroad immigration in 
1921 will greatly exceed the previous high record of 1907 
when 1,285,349 immigrants entered the United States. These 
conditions led the House of Representatives recently to pass 
a bill restricting immigration for 14 months and the measure 
is now before the Senate. 

While there is still an admitted shortage of some classes 
of railroad labor in certain sections, to a large extent trans- 
fers from one department to another and from unskilled 
classes to skilled classes and the employment of new men 
to complete forces will take care of this difficulty. It may 
be said, of course, that the largest number of immigrants 
will be attracted to the cities and into the industries. This 
would probably be true if the wages paid in industries were 
as stable as those paid for railway work. Even now, how- 
ever, a discrepancy between the wages paid in the industries 
and by the railroads for similar work can be seen. Such 
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conditions would result in bringing into railway work all 
of the new labor needed and a shortage of railroad labor 
would cease to exist, at least temporarily. 

What; then, can be expected in 1921? Insofar as the indi- 
vidual worker is concerned, there will be an increase in 
efficiency through the restoration of morale and discipline 
This, in turn, will be attributable to, first, the economic read- 
justment which inevitably creates unemployment, lower liy 
ing costs and lower wages, and, second, the surplus of labor 
due to increased immigration. Furthermore, the railway 
worker, receiving wages above the going rate, will not readily) 
subscribe to radical, thoughtless action imperiling his posi 
tion and income. 

On the other hand, the indications are that dealings b 
tween the railroad labor organizations and the carriers will 
have to be carried on diplomatically in order to avoid open 
breaks. Vigorous political and nationalization offensives 
will probably be continued by the executives ofthe larger 
brotherhoods. The outcome of the resulting conflict will cd 
pend largely upon the attitude and action of the Railroad 
Labor Board. At the present time it is not apparent that th 
hoard realizes the magnitude of the effect its decisions hav 
had and will have on the whole economic fabric of the nation. 
It is certain that the public will be awakened to the far 
reaching effect of the developments in the railroad labor 
situation and that, once awakened, will demand firmness in 
determining the future reward and working conditions of 
labor. 


THe State Law Reporting Company, Woolworth Building. 
New York city, announces that it has taken the contract for re- 
porting the hearings before commissioners and examiners of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission throughout the United States 
The work requires the taking of testimony at about 3,000 meet 
ings a year, and the writing out of approximately 1,000 pages a 
day, and the contractor is required to maintain a number of 
branch offices throughout the country, from which reporters are 
sent out to attend hearings held within a certain radius. Some- 
times ten or fifteen hearings are held on the same day. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission employs 40 to 50 examiners 
who conduct hearings. 
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Aerial View of Union Station, Senate Office Building and Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
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Waiting Reom and Ticket Office of a Union Station Used by Six Railroads 


Fate of Railroad Administration Innovations 


A Survey of the Present Status of the Important Changes Inaugu- 
rated During Federal Control 


LTHOUGH MANY of the innovations introduced by the 
United States Railroad Administration in its unified 
operation of the railroads and in the handling of 

their traffic no longer remain in their original form, they have 
left their influence upon railroad practices in a manner that 
will be felt for a long time in the 
future. Some of these changes 


practice of collecting freight for solid train movements, to- 
gether with the allied “sailing day” plan. 


Consolidated Ticket Offices Remain 


One of the innovations which was brought most prom- 
inently before the public was the 
consolidated ticket office. Al- 








had long been advocated by rail- 
road men themselves, while others 


unusual conditions ushered in by 
unified control. But whatever 


were made possible only by the CO TIONS: have CONDI- 


TIONS have necessitated 
the discontinuance of many 


though the system has been aban- 
doned at many points and has 
been modified in part where re- 
tained, many of the original 
offices are still in existence with 


may have been the immediate 
causes of these innovations, the 
results have been threefold. Cer- 
tain of them have been discon- 
tinued almost in their entirety 
because centralized control could 
not, or did not, take cognizance 
of local conditions which private 
operation could not disregard. 
Others have been abandoned be- 
cause the restoration of competi- 
tive conditions made their con- 
tinuance impossible. A third 
‘class comprise those which have 
heen retained in modified form 
to meet new conditions, and be- 
cause they present distinct ad- 
vantages in improved _ service. 





of the changes or innovations 
which were introduced during the 
period of control by the Railroad 
Administration. 


Some of these, however, have 
proved of distinct advantage un- 
der private management and are 
being retained in such form as 
will best suit the new conditions. 


Consolidated ticket offices and 
joint railroad and shippers’ com- 
mittees on rates have been quite 
generally continued. 

















but few roads withdrawing. It 
was recognized by the railroads 
at most places when they re- 
turned to competitive conditions 
that the consolidated ticket offices 
were economical and performed a 
service to the general public which 
the separate offices could not ren- 
der. While many of the roads 
have considered that the system 
was detrimental to them individ- 
ually, they have believed that the 
handicaps and disadvantages of 
the loss of identity, and the crea- 
tion of certain routes of travel 
at the expense of the smaller 
roads could be offset by a unit 
system of identification within 





It is the purpose of this article to review the more im- 
portant of these innovations and to indicate their present 
status. The changes which will be discussed include the 
establishment of consolidated city ticket offices, the unifica- 
tion of terminals, the drastic curtailment of advertising, the 
establishment of joint railroad and shippers’ committees on 
rate matters, the pooling of equipment, the elimination of 
duplicate train service, the joint use of freight and passenger 
stations, the discontinuance of off-line agencies, and the 


the office and by thorough and active solicitation of traffic 
outside. The system of allotting a designated space within 
the consolidated office to a road which provided its own em- 
ployees at the counter, is the plan in effect where joint, if not 
consolidated, offices are maintained. 

At Chicago three roads have withdrawn from the con- 
solidated ticket office to open separate offices, while 19 
roads remain at the original location. The consolidated offices 
at New York, San Francisco and a number of other points 
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nave also been continued. At St. Louis, Mo.; Dallas, Tex., 
and Kansas City, Mo., the roads have returned to the unit 
plan of segregation, while at Minneapolis, Minn., since the 
consolidated office has been broken up, the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and 
the Great Northern operate a joint office. 


Unification of Terminals Retained in Part 


Among the innovations of the Railroad Administration 
which have been retained in part is the plan for the unified 
operation of terminals. It has been generally agreed that the 
roads derived numerous benefits from the joint operation of 
terminals. Many handicaps were also present so that the 
return to private operation has led to modification, and in 
many instances abandonment of the plan. Even excluding 
the unusual conditions resulting from the war, it has become 
evident that the terminal facilities of the roads have not kept 
pace with the growing needs of the traffic. For this reason 
considerable increases in economy of operation and in 
efficiency of service have been effected through continued 
consolidation of certain terminal facilities. For example, 
the Stock Yards District Agency at Chicago, which was 
formed in August, 1918, through the consolidation of 21 
individual railroad agencies, is still in successful operation 
and is likely to remain permanently. Another co-operative 
movement, the joint agency established at the Chicago Board 
of Trade Building in September, 1917, for the convenience 
of shippers in the collection of freight charges on in-bound 
grain, and participated in by all roads having Chicago ter- 
minals, also bids fair to become permanent. 

At the same time, a number of factors incident to the 
return to the competitive conditions of private manage- 
ment tend to make impracticable the joint operation 
of terminals. Generally, roads which have built termi- 


nal facilities at great expense do not find it expedi- 
ent to share them with competing roads which have 
acquired no such facilities. Another consideration has 


been the difficulty of finding any one road in a terminal 
center with facilities adequate to take care of the com- 
bined business of the other carriers. A third difficulty 
has been the objections on the part of shippers and consignees 
to the inconvenience of having to go considerable distances 
to collect and send freight when their business houses have 
been located in close proximity to the terminal of the road 
which they patronized. As a fourth reason, the carriers find 
it necessary under competitive conditions to adopt measures 
which will permit them to handle the maximum amount of 
individual business. 

The plan has thus been continued up to the present only 
in a modified and limited form, but it will exist permanently 
as a possibility in the provision of the Transportation Act 
that empowers the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
transportation crises to “require such joint or common use of 
terminals, including main-line track or tracks for a reasonable 
distance outside of such terminals as in its opinion will best 
meet the emergency and serve the public interest and upon 
such terms between the carriers as they agree upon, or, in 
the event of their disagreement, as the Commission may after 
subsequent hearings find to be just and reasonable.” 


Advertising Resumed in Different Form 


When the government took over the railroads as a war- 
time measure all activities tending to the development of 
traffic, with the exception of the agricultural development 
work were stopped. Later, the signing of the armistice and 
the attendant recession of business forced the Railroad 


Administration to revive advertising to stimulate travel. 
With the return of the roads to private control, competitive 
conditions have necessitated more elaborate campaigns, but 
the roads are now concentrating more on campaigns of crea- 
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tive and constructive advertising designed to promote tourist 
travel, to populate and cultivate new areas, to present service 
changes and to educate the public regarding railroad condi- 
tions. ‘This last—advertising to secure and hold the good 
will of the public—to work hand and hand with patrons and 
inform them—may be said to be the underlying principle of 
present practices. 

In this endeavor to bring to their patrons the facts sur- 
rounding the operation of the railroads the plan developed 


by the Illinois Central serves as a striking example. This 
road is sending a personal representative to interview 


farmers resident along its lines to ascertain their views and 
needs. ‘The information thus secured is compiled and then 
circulated among all the employees throughout the territory 
served by the road, thus bringing the employees as well as 
the patrons of the road to understand the problems that both 
encounter. 

Before federal control most of the roads passing through 
undeveloped parts of the country maintained special depart- 
ments to promote the settling of these areas as well as to 
co-operate with the industries they served. These are now 
being re-established. ‘Thus the Northern Pacific recently 
created a department of immigration and industry to take 
over this work. Most of the railroads serving developed 
areas maintain supervisors of agriculture or departments to 
co-operate with the growers, shippers and dealers throughout 
their territory. The supervisor of agriculture of the Union 
Pacific and the Oregon Short Line recently compiled a list 
of shippers of agricultural products in their territory, together 
with a list of the dealers in these products located in the 
large distributing centers. These lists were mailed to ship- 
pers and dealers in an effort to facilitate the sale and market- 
ing of agricultural products. ‘These methods and plans are 
not new. The interesting and important fact is that they are 
now receiving more attention. 


Joint Railroad and Shippers’ Committees 
on Rates Continued 


One of the innovations introduced by the Railroad 
Administration was the creation of joint committees of ship- 
pers and railroads to pass on rate matters, which procedure 
was inaugurated early in July, 1918. This step was the 
outgrowth of a desire to arrive at decisions on rates by con- 
ference-and agreement more promptly than was possible by 
separate action before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with its resulting controversies. From this beginning the 
advantages of joint action have become increasingly evident 
to both carriers and shippers. Unlike numerous other inno- 
vations which have gone by the board wholly or in part with 
the restoration of competitive conditions, the joint conference 
plan is in successful operation at present and seems likely to 
have a permanent place in transportation practice. 

That the plan was appreciated by the shippers is evidenced 
by the fact that on March 10, 1920, a committee representing 
the Southern Traffic League proposed a plan of continued 
co-operation with the railroads in the adjustment of rates to 
produce the 5% per cent return fixed by the Transportation 
Act. The League made the proposal that the carriers and 
shippers work jointly on a new system of tariffs designed 
to produce the required revenue and opposed the former 
practice where the carriers customarily presented tariffs to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for approval which the 
shippers had not seen, and which they would consequently 
oppose in their entirety because of. objections to certain 
features. 

The shippers, however, have not been alone in advocat- 
ing the plan for co-operation. The roads have appreciated 
their aid in securing needed rate increases, as is evidenced 
by the fact that representatives of the executive departments 
of 17 trunk line railroads met with the executive committee 
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of the National Industrial Traffic League on November 19, 
1920, at the annual meeting of the organization in New 
York to discuss and analyze complaints of the shippers, and 
to arrange for close co-operation between shippers and car- 
riers. 

At this conference the carriers assured the shippers that 
(1) there is no preconceived or concerted plan of the car- 
riers to change rates, rules, regulations or practices for the 
sole purpose of obtaining increased revenue in addition to 
that which has been found necessary by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission; (2) rate committees and tariff bureaus 
will be instructed to devote their first attention to readjust- 
ments contemplated by the carriers’ recent application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to the prompt publication 
in regular tariff and supplement form of the authorized 
rates, and to prompt decisions on the applications of the 
shippers for readjustment of old rates and establishment of 
new rates; (3) the responsible traffic officers of the railroads 
will undertake to review and consider carefully other changes 
of rates, rules, regulations and practices, initiated or recom- 
mended by the rate committees with a view to forestalling 
any such changes as may be inopportune, and (4) the roads 
agree to give the same attention to classification matters. 

On its side the League (1) insists upon transacting its 
business with the traffic executives of the railroads who are 
responsible for the maintenance of proper relations between 
the carriers and the public; (2) desires the traffic executives 
to act as the point of contact with the American Railway 
Association in matters of demurrage and other traffic affairs 
which are national in scope; and (3) desires the traffic 
executives to act as the point of contact with the Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Association in all accounting matters 
in which the shippers are interested. 

The result of the meeting was the establishment of joint 
committees to co-operate in handling matters of mutual 
interest to shippers and carriers which may arise in the 
future. With such movement as this gaining headway, it 
would seem that the plan for joint conferences between 
shippers and the railroads is to have a lasting effect. 


Pooling of Cars Abandoned 


The pooling of equipment, a feature of railroad operation 
introduced during federal control, was partially abandoned 
three months before the roads were returned to their owners. 
Realizing that the pooling of equipment made it impossible 
to secure its adequate maintenance the director general issued 
orders to the roads to return the cars to their home lines as 
far as possible before the termination of federal control. This 
order was successful in effecting an increase in the proportion 
of cars on home roads from 25.3 per cent on December 1, 
1919, to 28.3 per cent on February 1, 1920, although this 
figure fell to 21.9 per cent before the roads were returned to 
private management on March 1, in spite of the efforts of 
the director general and the regional directors. Since that 
date, however, there has been a steady increase in the number 
of cars returned to their home lines, until an average of 32.5 
per cent of the cars were on home lines on November 15, 
1920, as compared with a pre-war normal proportion of 
about 50 per cent. 

Thus it is evident that the pooling of cars as a gen- 
eral practice and in the form in which it existed during 
the period of federal control, has been abandoned, although 
the Transportation Act authorizes the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to order the pooling of equipment whenever 
“shortage of equipment, congestion of traffic or other 
emergency requiring immediate action exists in any section 
of the country.” 


Duplicate Passenger Service Restored 


Prior to federal control competitive passenger train service 
had been intensively developed between many points. These 
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efforts to gain competitive business found no place under 
government operation where the roads became units in a vast 
monopoly. Not only that, but the exigencies of war made 
conservation and economy of operation of primary im- 
portance, while service to the public assumed a secondary 
position for the time. As a result of these conditions the 15 
trains which had been running each way between Chicago 
and St. Louis daily were reduced to 9, and similar reductions 
were made elsewhere. 

The return of the roads to their owners reversed this situa- 
tion. The movement toward the return to a competitive basis 
began when the Pennsylvania, before government control was 
terminated, restored its Broadway Limited between New 
York and Chicago. Since that time other roads have grad- 
ually resumed operation of competitive trains until at the 
present time service between such highly competitive points 
as Chicago and St. Louis, Omaha, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
between New York and Philadelphia and between other 
points is practically on the pre-war basis. A number of 
roads in all sections of the country are also shortening 
the running time on many of their competing trains, a move- 
ment which gives further indication of the return to the old 
conditions. 


Joint Freight and Passenger 
Stations Abandoned Largely 


Joint freight and passenger stations have been in existence 
almost as long as the railroads. Federal control, however, 
brought about a marked increase in their number because of 
the elimination of competition between carriers. At many 
of the smaller terminals where competing roads had main- 
tained separate freight and passenger stations consolidations 
were effected for the purpose of reducing expenses. In some 
cases this was successful; in others it resulted in added 
expense because of terminal congestion. With the return of 
the roads to private control and competitive operation most of 
the carriers have found it advisable to restore and operate 
their separate terminals, although some have found it best to 
continue as a party to the joint arrangements. Among the 
latter the continued use of the Pennsylvania terminal at New 
York City by the Baltimore & Ohio serves as a striking 
example. 

Off-Line Agencies Reopened 


Competition has also necessitated the restoration of the 
off-line agencies which were closed early in federal control. 
Even during government control the re-establishment of these 
offices had been forcibly brought to the attenticn cf the Rail- 
road Administration, for their withdrawal hal caused a 
storm of protest from the shipping public, which was unable 
to secure the former service from employees uninformed re- 
garding all of the railroads. The administration sought to 
remedy this complaint by the establishment of public service 
freight bureaus, but these were never well developed. 

This necessity of service to the shippers, though important 
in obtaining their good will, was, however, but a means in 
the all-important solicitation of business when the roads were 
returned to a competitive basis. The off-line agency is a bus- 
iness-getter, established and maintained to that end. There- 
fore, with the return of the roads to private control they 
have practically all been re-established. 

In re-opening these agencies the railroads have, neverthe- 
less, modified their pre-war practices to the extent that many 
of them have replaced expensive street level offices with less 
showy quarters upstairs where new business can be secured 
as readily by active solicitation and competent service. 


Solid Train Movements and the “Sailing Day” Plan 


The plan for solid train movements and designated ship- 
p’ng days represents that class of innovations the economy of 
which had long been recognized by railroad men. In fact, 
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solid train movements were already employed as far as pos- 
sible on a number of roads prior to federal control. The 
possibilities of the plan were found to be greatly extended 
with the non-competitive conditions obtained under govern- 
ment control where traffic formerly divided between several 
roads could be concentrated on one line, as was done with 
flour from Minneapolis, lumber from the northwest and meat 
from the packing centers. But the plan for solid freight 
train movements and for setting certain shipping days for 
specific places was abandcned to a large extent upon the 
return of the roads to the competitive conditions of private 
control, for no carrier is will.ng to turn its share of any 
business over to a competing icad in order that a rival carrier 
can run a solid train. It is only in cases where the carrier 
secures enough business itself to make up a solid train that 
the plan is continued. The demands of the shippers for more 
individual attention were important factors in bringing this 
about. “Sailing days” for merchandise cars, for example, 
have been wholly dene away with, although in the case of 
live stock shipped to Chicago the shipping day plan has been 
retained, 

Among other innovations was the development of the 
embargo and permit system. Facing a_ traffic congestion 
which threatened to paralyze the transportation system of 
the country and acting under its broad powers, the Railroad 
Administration early developed a plan for permits and em- 
hargoes. ‘These measures have been perpetuated as means 
for dealing with similar emergencies by provisions in the 
‘Transportation Act which specify that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is “to give directions for preference or 
priority in transportation, embargoes or movements of traffic 
under permits, at such time and for such periods as it mav 
determine and to modify, change, suspend, or annul them.” 

One cf the measures of the Railroad Administration which 
aroused the most active hostility was the plan for consolidated 
Although it did not extend beyond cars, locomo- 
tives, rails and ties, it was the cause of bitter controversy 
throughout the period of government control. Following the 
return of the roads to private management the centralized 
control of purchases disappeared. Interest in the plan has 
heen revived recently, however, by a statement from Senator 
Cummings advocating consolidated purchases by the rail- 


purchases. 


roads. 

It is evident from the above survey that a number of the 
innovations inaugurated by the Railroad Administration 
have been found equally sound under the conditions of 
private eperation. It is equally evident that many of the 
changes heralded as notable advances in railroad operation 
are not applicable under competitive conditions, and that 
railroad practices as a whole will not differ widely in the 
future frem pre-war methods. 
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Manufacturers Call Meeting to Fight 
National Adjustment Boards 


HE DEMAND of organized railroad labor that National 
Boards of Adjustment be formed to handle all con- 
troversies over rules and working conditions, instead of 
settling such controversies by conference between representa- 
tives of the company and its employees as formerly, will be 
protested at a convention of manufacturers, merchants, rail- 
way executives and shippers to be held at the Congress Hotel, 
January 12, two days after this question is 
Ap 
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Chicago, on 
scheduled to come before the Railroad Labor Board. 
proximately 500 delegates, representing all sections oi 
country, are expected to attend the meeting. Acquiescenc: 
the railway brotherhood’s plan would mean the opening 
wedge for collective bargaining and the “closed shop” in all 
branches of American industry, according to the conventiol 
call issued by the National Conference of State Manufa 
turers’ Associations, through its president, William Butter 
worth, who is also a director of the Illinois Manufacturers 
Association and vice-president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States of America. 

In explaining the primary purpose ot the convention, the 
call says in part: 

“The Transportation Act of 1920 created the Railroad Labor 
Board which has jurisdiction over railway employes’ wages 
when controversies are appealed to it. The act also provides 
that Boards of Adjustment be established by agreement between 
any carrier, group of carriers, or the carriers, as a whole, and 
any employees or organization, or group of organizations, which, 
if established, will have jurisdiction over all working conditions 
and grievances other than wages. These Boards of Adjustment 
however, can only be created by consent of employers and em 
ployees. 

“The railway brotherhoods are insisting upon the creation oi 
National Adjustment Boards. The railway executives are oppos 
ing it because, if created, it means the nationalization of railways 
under the domination of the labor unions and the destruction o} 
discipline, efficiency and loyalty, which are necessary to the ef 
ficient and economical operation of the common carriers for the 
benefit of the people. If the railroads are thus shackled, the re 
sulting conditions must necessarily be reflected in the organiza 
tion of every manufacturer. It means the ‘closed shop’ and unio 
domination over all industries alike. This, today, is perhaps the 
most vital issue facing the manufacturing and producing interests 
in the United States, and should have immediate attention. 

“Therefere, all industrial associations, the purpose of which 1: 
the general good of the manufacturing interests, and all corpora 
tions, firms and individuals having to do with the production of 
manutactured articles, and all employers’ associations and employ 
ers are requested to send delegates to this convention to form 
ulate a clear and fearless expression of opinion, appoint proper 
committees to carry out the conclusions, to take such steps as 
will bring to the attention of the country the serious situation that 


will follow should the railroad brotherhoods succeed in carrying 


out their purpose, and to transact such other business as may 
come before the convention. 

“Various organizations already have taken cognizance of this 
matter and have passed resolutions against it. Among these wert 


the Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America, th: 
National Association of Manufacturers, the National Industrial 
Council, the National Industrial Traffic League, and various indi 
vidual chambers of commerce. trade and other organizations, The 
convention of the National Conference of State Manufacturers’ 
Associations, however, will be the first country-wide attempt t 
express the opinions of the manufacturers of America whose i 
terests will be vitally affected if the railway brotherhoods ar 
successful.” 


Discussions of the open shop, its effect on employees, com 
panies, production, cost of production and union labor and 
the immigration problem are also scheduled. 


THE Domestic Propuction or Copper IN 1920 is estimated 
H. A. C. Jensen, of the United States Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, to be about 1,235,000,000 Ib.. compared with 


1,286,000,000 Ib. for 1919. 
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A Year of Progress in Maintenance of Way 


Much Still Remains to Be Done Before the Properties Will Have 
Been Restored to Normal Condition 


HE FIRST MAINTENANCE of way season following the re- 
turn of the railroads to private management was char- 
acterized by a general effort to restore the deficiencies 

which had accrued during the period of government control. 
Owing to the fact that a large part of the maintenance of 
way season fell within the limits of the guarantee period 
established by the Transportation Act, the managements were 
restricted in a measure by the 
absence of specific information 


programs for taking up the deferred maintenance but the 
degree to which these factors affected the results varied wide- 
ly with the location and physical characteristics of the roads. 

One of the foremost deficiencies was an inadequate supply 
of rails. At the beginning of 1920, the United States Rail- 
road Administration had in stock only 375,000 tons of rail, 
while 200,000 tons in addition were on order undelivered by 
the mills. To this available sup- 
ply must be added 73,500 tons 








on the exact interpretation which 
would be placed by the Railroad 
Administration on the provision 
for maintenance of way expendi- 
tures during this period. In 
general they pursued the course 
of liberal expenditures on much 
the same as would have 
heen the case had the properties 
been established on a thoroughly 
independent basis. Whether or 
not they are to be penalized in 
their efforts to take up the de- 
ferred maintenance during the 
six-months’ guarantee period is 
still an open question. 


scale 


dertaking. 


Following the return of the 
roads to a more independent 
status after September 1, most of 


them continued the policy of lib- 





URING THE ACTIVE 
maintenance of way season 
of 1920 the railroads made 

a concerted effort to restore their 
properties to a normal condition. 
Inadequate supplies of materials, 
local shortages of labor and con- 
gestion of traffic, imposed serious 
obstacles in the way of this un- 


Efforts of the management to 
raise the personnel standard in 
the maintenance of way forces 
were aided in the closing months 
of the year by the sharp change 
in condition of the labor market. 


obtained on an emergency order 
last February, making a total of 
about 650,000 tons, which rep- 
resents the entire tonnage of rails 
made available by the United 
States Railroad Administration 
for 1920 renewals. This, how- 
ever, does not include all of the 
tonnage provided because, thanks 
to the corporate organizations of 
the roads, orders were placed 
with the mills for delivery fol- 
lowing the return to private man- 
agement. No accurate informa- 
tion is available in regard to the 
amount of rails delivered during 
the past year, but it was unques- 
tionably too small to effect any 
reduction in the accrual of de- 
ferred rail renewals. 














eral expenditures, although ina- 


Taking the country as a whole, 





bility to collect compensation due 

them from the government and 

reduced earnings caused some of the lines to undertake re- 
trenchment considerably in advance of the normal reduction 
to the winter basis. 

A large part of the maintenance of way season was coin- 
cident with a period of remarkable business expansion, coal 
shortage and labor disturbances in the operating departments 
of the railroads. These conditions imposed three obstacles 
to efficient maintenance: an inadequate supply of material, 
a labor shortage and a congestion of traffic. These influences 
served to interfere with a realization of the full results in the 


the situation as to ties presented 

a more favorable aspect. ‘Owing 
to the failure to establish a satisfactory means of anticipating 
the needs of the railroads under private management, tie 
purchases were largely deferred until after March 1. Never- 
theless, many of the roads were able to obtain practically their 
full requirements. Other roads were not so fortunate and 
have entered the new year with accrued tie requirements con- 
siderably in excess of normal. One tendency of the past year 
in tie purchases which is unquestionably a direct result of the 
two years of centralized tie purchases was that many roads 
which had fermerly procured their ties locally or within 








limited distances from their own lines entered markets in re- 
mote territories. Another tendency observed was the impetus 
given to timber preservation during the past year. A num- 
ber of new treating plant projects were undertaken largely 
because certain railroads formerly given to the use of un- 
treated ties have become committed definitely to the use of 
preservatives. 
The Labor Situation 

Labor conditions during the past year were unusually 
spotty. In spite of the hue and cry that went up early in the 
year regarding an insufficiency of farm labor to gather the 
crops, the railroads in strictly rural territory had far less 
difficulty in securing an adequate supply of men. In some 
of the industrial centers, on the other hand, labor was ex- 
ceedingly scarce and inefficient. In fact, it was the opinion 
of some maintenance officers that conditions were worse than 
at any time previous. One interesting phenomenon largely 
influenced by the scarcity of labor was the introduction of 
contract maintenance work on a few roads, particularly in 
the form of cost plus agreements. Another phase of the 
situation is illustrated by the apparent restoration in full of 
all former practices with respect to the employment of labor 
through fee labor agencies. 

No review of the labor problems of 1920 is complete with- 
out reference to the organizations of maintenance of way 
employees and the relations between the organizations and 
the managements. In the maintenance of way field, the 
United Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees and 
Railway Shop Laborers came into the limelight at the be- 
ginning of the year through the publicity given to its venture 
into the co-operative manufacture and distribution of wear- 
ing apparel, several glove and underwear factories being 
purchased outright by the union. Of far greater significance 
to the country as a whole was the issuance of a national strike 
order by the grand president, A. E. Barker, which was to 
have become effective on February 17. This led to a widely 
quoted exchange of letters and telegrams between President 
Barker and Director General Hines and President Wilson, 
with the result that the strike was called off. In April the 
organization suffered some internal troubles as a result of 
which President Barker and George Seal, grand secretary, 
resigned and a group of the members seceded to form a 
separate organization known as the American Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees. 

In general the policy pursued by the maintenance of way 
officers toward the men during the past year has been one 
for the restoration of the old-time lovalty to the company. 
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There has also been an increased recognition of the fact that 
a corps of foremen of a caliber necessary for the efficient 
prosecution of the work can only be maintained if good tim- 
ber for the development of such gang leaders is to be found 
among the rank and file. The higher wages paid following 
the award of the Labor Board on July 20 did much to im- 
prove the situation in this regard, especially in rural districts 
where many of the roads are now able to secure a notably 
higher grade of men than was possible for some time in the 
past. The eight-hour day, which has been a stumbling block 
in certain phases of maintenance work, has been maintained 
rigidly in most quarters, although during periods of the 
severest labor shortage some roads were forced to employ 
men on the 10-hour basis, partially to obtain the required 
output and partially as a means of holding a force which 
was not satisfied with the compensation obtainable for eight 
hours’ work. With the decline of business operations during 
the late fall months, the aspect of the labor situation was 
entirely changed and many roads are now endeavoring to 
improve the character of the maintenance forces. 


Heavy Traffic and Congestion Interferes 


Traffic conditions interfered with the conduct of main- 
tenance in three ways, through the shortage of cars, restric- 
tions on the use of tracks, and reduced work train service. 
With traffic heavier than at any time in the history of the 
roads, the pressure to place in revenue service all equipment 
that was in any way suitable to that end, and to eliminate 
all possible interference with the use of tracks was unusually 
severe. This not only reduced the progress of the work but 
served to increase the cost. In those centers where the out- 
law switchmen’s strike took on the broadest scope and was 
of greatest duration, work train service was restricted for 
the simple reason that there were not enough train crews 
to man these trains. 

In conclusion, the maintenance of way forces accomplished 
all that could be expected of them in view of the obstacles in 
their way and there has been a noticeable improvement in the 
condition of railway tracks. In the case of railway bridge 
and building work, there has been more of a tendency to 
carry the work over into the future. As a consequence, 
it may be said that insofar as renewal of rails, extensive 
ballasting, and renewals of structure are concerned, the rail- 
roads still have the great bulk of the work before them and 
with both materials and labor available on a basis that has 
not obtained in five years, the opportunity for real progress 
is at hand. 
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Illinois Central Car Yards at Chicago. Photo bv Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 








Car and Locomotive Prices Reach Peak in 1920 


Equipment Ordered During Year Cost Two and One-Half to Three 
Times 1910-1914 Average 


prices for them averaging about two and one-half 
times the pre-war prices. The prices of freight cars 
were even higher in proportion than this, all-steel cars be- 
ing priced at three times the pre-war figures and cars of 
composite construction at more 
than three times the pre-war 


T= RAILROADS that purchased locomotives in 1920 paid 


sale, not the date of delivery. The base price of 100 in the 
chart is taken for the period 1910 to 1914, both inclusive. 
The comparative percentages are worked out for the years 
1910 to 1919 and for the first six months of 1920; the last 
figures are the ones of chief interest in this connection. The 
prices for the first six months of 
1920 are given in the following 








prices. The increase in passenger 
car prices was not as pronounced, 
the 1920 values having been 
slightly over twice the 1910 to 
1914 average. 

Detailed figures are given in 
this article showing this price re- 
lationship as between 1920 and 
the pre-war period. There is also 
given a table showing the prices 
paid for the U. S. R. A. standard 
equipment allocated to the rail- 
roads and, what is more import- 
ant, data showing the prices 
which have been paid by a num- 


ber of railroads for equipment : 
year’s peak. 


RICES PAID for locomo- 
tives in 1920 were two and 
one-half times the average 

of prices for the years 1910-1914; 
for all-steel freight cars, three 
times; for freight cars of compos- 
ite construction more than three 
times and for passenger coaches 
more than twice. 


Present downward tendency of 
basic iron and steel prices is re- 
flected in reductions in equipment 
prices of about ten per cent from 


percentages of the 1910-1914 
base price: 


LGCOMOWER. Ss. ds vce sieinns 291 

Freight cars: 
ee En ee 
GOMCHIOS 5x 8K.5s eae s eee 

*asseneer coaches......... 218 


In using the figures for the 
first six months it must be borne 
in mind that approximately two- 
thirds of all the orders placed 
during the year were placed be- 
fore July 1. The price trend for 
the year was slightly upward 
from January to May or June. 
It then ran on a level to about 
the latter part of October, and 


which they have ordered in This inf ie d 4 since that time it has fallen to 
1920. For purposes of showing bl 4 ” hs ge TT dit A paaed slightly below the January 
more particularly the price trend a ee en figure. In view of these facts, 


during the year, there are also 
shown details of the prices of the 








and that but few orders have 
been placed in the last three 














basic iron and steel commodities 
which enter into the manufacture 
of all types of railway motive power and rolling stock. 
Table I is a chart compiled for valuation purposes 
by the President’s Conference Committee on Federal 
Valuation. The chart represents careful studies made 
by the engineers of that organization in co-operation 
with the equipment builders. The studies cover 10% 
years, and to derive the figures shown, data were as- 
sembled covering the prices of 10,500 locomotives, nearly 
275,000 freight cars and some 1,600 passenger coaches. The 
prices in all instances were “as sold” and cover the date of 
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months, it is apparent that the 
percentages given for the first 
six months are quite representative of the greater part of the 
orders placed for the entire year. 

Table II giving the prices paid, or to be paid “when 
finally ascertained, for the allocated U. S. R. A. standard 
equipment, needs but little comment. These prices are 
those set in connection with the equipment trust agreement 
made last spring to finance these cars and locomotives. 
They are, of course, for the year 1918, that being the year 
in which the orders were placed. It is interesting to note 
in this connection that Table I shows no freight car per- 
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centage for 1919, no orders having been reported for that 
year in the valuation studies. 
Table III vies with Table I as being one of the most 
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interesting compilations of its kind which has ever ap- 
peared in the columns of the Railway Age. It gives in de- 
tail the prices paid per unit for a large proportion of the 
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cars and locomotives, orders for which were placed during 
1920. The information is made available this year for the 
first time through the publicity, if such it may be called, 
given applications of the carriers for loans from the re- 
volving fund or in the case of the approval by the Inter- 
- state Commerce Commission of issues of equipment trust 
certificates. The carriers show in their applications the 
details of the expenditures which the loan or equipment 
trust issue covers. The commission has adopted a policy 
of making this information public when its action, favor 
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Fig. 2. Relative Prices of Freight Train Cars, 1910 to First 
Six Months of 1920 Shown in Terms of Average 
Prices 1910-1914 as 100 


able or otherwise, is announced; the information, however, 
is not available before that action is announced 

The details given vary in nearly every case, depending 
upon conditions. In compiling the data given herewith, 
the information made available by the commission has been 


supplemented by details obtained from other sources. Thus 
in the usual instance the road shows the number of loco 
motives (or cars) involved, the type and the total cost of 
the equipment of that particular type. For instance, 


road may indicate that it desires to finance the purchas« 


PRICES OF EQUIPMENT, BASED ON DATA RECEIVED FROM SIX PRINCIPAL EQUIPMENT COMPANIES 
IN THE UNITED STATES, USING THE WEIGHTED AVERAGE PRICE OF 1910 TO 1914 AS 100 PER CENT OR “BASI 
Freight cars Passenger coaches 
Locomotives a - - - - “~ - 
Composite Composite 
All steel wood and steel All wood All steel wood and steel All wood 
Price as sold 147.7096 dollars 2.57 cents 2.51 cents 2.26 cents 11.24 cents 9.91 cents 9.22 cen 
1910-14, incl per ton per pound per pound per pound per pound per pound per poun 
Year or period Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cen 
1910-1914, incl. Base........ 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
eee 98 104 105 102 115 105 10¢ 
1911 98 89 92 96 95 106 9 
1912 100 93 98 162 93 91 108 
1913 107 110 113 93 98 96 107 
1914 93 97 94 100 96 100 
deel oes ea ara wai be dre bs ac Wd aC 100 102 101 93 82 Sas 
NERS a ae an ay rere 143 156 146 141 106 
RE vd. ht dtieg aa aaann & ak eee eRe 210 199 169 201 132 
Dh shneh beck oaeegike emacs st 206 247 253 mem 163* 
Mn seneeae all tls i nletinets acacvle anes 212 ae cars 199* 
ee ee eee eee 251 300 313 218 
*Car companies report no steel passenger coaches contracted for in 1918 and 1919. Per cents for 1918 and 1919 estimated by car companies 
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10 Mikado locomotives at a total cost of $800,000, and 10 
Pacific locomotives at a total cost of $680,000. From 
this it is evident that the Mikado locomotives will cost 
$80,000 each and the Pacifics $68,000 each. If the order 





Tapir. 1I—Pricrs or U. S. R. A. Sranxparp AND OTHER 


EQuipMENT 


ALLOCATED 








Maximum Minimum 
Type Capacity Construction price price 
Sgle. sh. box. 100,000 St. frame $3,072.45 $2,815 
Dee. Ge WOR. scc dc as 80,000 St. unf. 2,932.40 2,425 
Hopper ..... 110,000 Steel 2,829.32 2,505 
Gondola .. ee. 100,000 Comp. 2,745.01 645 
a er 140,000 Steel 3,212.85 3,100 
P. R. R. hopper. 140,000 Steel 3,488 flat price 
LOCOMOTIVES 
Weight, Maximum Minimum 
Type Ib. price price 
Lt. Mikado . 290,800 $53,556 $49,400 
Hvy. Mikado : 320,000 58,529 51,850 
Lt. Moumtart ... 02005 320,000 56,995 55,000 
Bevy.. MEGUNtAI 26.655 scene .- 352,000 61,782 55,700 
Lt. Pacific - 270,000 51,200 49,575 
Hvy. Pacihe ....:.. Loieiacs . 300,000 54,025 92,301 
a Danie Pess<s<<. : tices Saeee 62,003 55,975 
Rive. Santa Fe. oie. cases 3 390,000 67,317 60,450 
Lt. Switch (0-€-0)... 165,000 36,049 5 
Hvy. Switch (0-8-0) 214,000 43,91 
Lt. Mallet (2-6-6-2).... 440,004 78,322 
Hvy. Mallet (2-8-8-2)... 540,000 91,958 
30 P. & R. Consol. 59,029 


26 B. & O. Mallet .. : 
11 C. of N. J. Mikado...... 60,529 

3c. &.. 5. Bache. ...: . : 51,000 flat price 
, Ft. & 3. Fae ces a men 52,955 flat price 
. Santa Fe.. 59,914 flat price 
Satta Pe... 5 59,089 flat price 
N.& D. C. Pacific... 50,298 flat price 
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has already been placed, we have supplemented this in- 
formation from our own records with the: name of the 
builder and the total weight in working order. We have also 
indicated the issues of the Railway Age in which the order 
was reported and the action by the commission noted. The 
notation “L.F.” indicates that this action referred to an ap- 
plication from the loan fund, while “E.T.” indicates that 
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reference is made to an issue of equipment trust notes. 
The data in the case of freight cars is similarly com- 
piled, except that instead of total weight the details given 
relate to the capacity and class of construction. In the case 
of passenger cars the class of construction is given. 
The feature concerning prices that is probably most im- 





fABLE. FY IRON AND STEEL PRICES 
J.ocal No 
Foundry Bessemer steel Soft steel Tank 
nig at billets at bars at plates at 
( ( Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
er gross to1 er gross ton cents per lb. cents per Ib. 
14.0, Janu 27.50 1.50 159 
July 16.5¢ 00 1.45 1.41 
1911, January 15 3.00 1.40 1.40 
July | 1.00 1.23 1.35 
1912, Jan 1M 1-15 1,35 
Tuls ( 1.25 1.30 
1913, Janua 1.70 1.75 
Tul 6¢ 1.50 1.45 
. yan 1.20 1.20 
Tul 1.12 1.10 
» Jar 5 1.10 1.10 
Jul x 1.25 1.22 
916, Jar 2.0 2.25 
July 0 6 3.44 
19 Tar 04 8 $.45 
Iul 4.50 9.00 
1‘ lar ( ou) 3.25 
Tit fee 90 3.29 
19, Jan 3 70 3.00 
July 58 } 35 65 
05. | ( Q OK Ae fe te 
Februat 55.25 3.00 3.50 
March | ( 0,0 3.63 3.63 
Apri $5.U 60.00 K i A 3:73 
Mav 60.00 3.63 3.29 
June | 61.00 3.50 3.55 
Tul $5.25 62.50 3.50 3.38 
August ( 61.00 3:25 3.25 
September 46.00 58.74 4 3.25 
October 44. 5( 55.0¢ = 33 3.09 
Nevember . 30 44 49.70 2.87 2.81 
December .. +..4 43.50 35 ? 65 








portant at the present moment. is the trend of prices. It 
has been difficult to secure definite details as to the prices 
which have heen paid for equipment ordered in the last 
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The Prices of Four Basic Iron and Steel Commodities Which Enter Into the Manufacture of Cars and Locomotives 
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Each 
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Builder 
American 
Baldwin 

Baldwin 
Baldwin 
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200,000 


American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 

American 

American 

American 

American 

American 
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American 

American 

American 

Lima 

American 
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American 
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PassENGER Cars 





Price Reported in Railway Age Issue of 
; : \ 

. Road __ No. Type Construction Builder Each Total Financing Order 
Atlantic Coast as ica as 25 Coaches teel Pullman $34,036 $850,905 Der. 31 (E. T.) May 21 
Chicago & Narthwestern.... 25 Coach Steel Am, C, & F 26,771 669,275 Dec. 10 (E. T.) Sept. 10 
9 Smoking Steel Am. C. & F 25,979 233,811 Dec. 10 (E. T.) Oct. 22 

2 Postal Steel Am, C. & F. 27,500 55,000 Dee. 1045.7.) 8 8 sabe 

23 _, Baggage Steel Am. C. & F. 22,000 506,000 men. 201. SD Cle steer 

wit 3 Mail and Baggage Steel Am. C. & F. 27,500 82,500 ee; 30°40 5) < 0 Sie ene 
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18 Baggage Stee: Pullman 26,650 479,700 Oct. 29 (E. T.) July 23 

5 Dining Steel Pullman 51,005 255,025 Oct. 29 (E. T.) July 23 











month or two, one of the reasons being that details are 
not yet available for the public, the other and equally im- 
portant reason being that so few orders have been placed. 
It is for this reason primarily that there are introduced 
in Table IV the relative prices of several basic iron and 
steel commodities which enter into car and locomotive man- 
ufacture. These prices have also been platted on a diagram, 
but. however they are shown, the rise to the peak in the 
early months of the vear and the rapid decline in the latter 








months is plainly indicated. The prices of cars and loco- 
motives presumably do not vary exactly with these com- 
modity prices, ‘but the lag behind them is not great. In- 
vestigation shows that car and locomotive prices have shown 
a decline in the last month or two. They are now ap- 
proximately 10 per cent below the peak prices of the year. 
This, however, is discussed in greater detail in other articles 
in this issue, so that extended comment on this factor is not: 
necessary. 


Dividend Changes on Railroad Stocks in 1920 


Chicago & North Western Reduced Rate. Nickle Plate 
Declared Dividends on Three Classes 


NASMUCH as the larger proportion of the railroads accepted 
[te government’s guaranty of net railway operating in- 

come for the six months following the termination of 
federal control, the dividend changes for the year were not 
many. The Chicago & North Western reduced its regular 
dividends on the common stock from 7 to 5 per cent and 
on its preferred from 8 to 7. The precarious situation of 
the New England roads resulted in the passing of dividends 
on the Boston & Maine and Maine Central. The New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis, however, which declared 2% 
per cent on its second preferred stock only last year, this 
year declared 714 per cent on that class of stock, 10 per 
cent on its first preferred, and 5 per cent on its common 
stock. Increases in dividends were also made by the Chi- 
cago, Indianapolis & Louisville, the New Orleans, Texas & 
Mexico and the Western Pacific. 

In the case of the Boston & 
provided that dividends should 
stock if earned at the rate of 4 
1919, to January 1, 1924, and at the rate of 6 per cent 
thereafter. A dividend of $2.67 per share was declared in 
January as an adjustment covering eight months to Sep- 
tember 1, 1919. It was the first dividend on the preferred 
stock since March 1, 1913. On July 1 dividends were paid 
on this stock as follows: Class A, $2.00 per share; Class 
B, $3.20; Class C, $2.80; Class D, $4.00; Class E, $1.80. 
The uncertainty as to the matter of divisions of through 
rates made it necessary in December, however, to omit the 
dividend which would have been paid January 1, 1921. 


Maine, the reorganization 
be paid on the preferred 
per cent from January 1, 


Dividends on the common stock of the Chicago, Indianap- 
olis & Louisville were resumed in January after an inter- 
mission of two years with the declaration of a semi-annual 
dividend of 134 per cent. This was followed by a 1% 
per cent dividend in June. 

The Maine Central’s usual dividend on the preferred stock 
has been at the rate of 14% per cent quarterly. At a meet- 
ing in November no action was taken on the matter of the 
usual quarterly dividend, this being the first time in the 
company’s history that one has not been declared. 

The New York, Chicago & St. Louis this vear declared 
dividends of 10 per cent on its first preferred stock, 7%4 
per cent on its second preferred, and 5 per cent on its 
common stock. As to the preferred stock, 5 per cent was 
declared in January, representing presumably the payments 
due in January and July, 1919; the remaining 5 per cent 
on this stock was declared in June. Dividends on this 
first preferred stock have been paid at the rate of 5 per 
cent for many years. On the second preferred stock, divi- 
dends were paid at the rate of 2% per cent in January and 
July, 1917, and in January, 1918. The next dividend was 
2% per cent in July, 1919. The dividends declared on this 
stock in 1920 were 2% per cent in April and 5 per cent 
in July. ‘The eommon stock dividend of 5 per cent de- 
clared in December was the first dividend on this stock 
since March, 1913, when 4 per cent was paid. 
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Prices for Engineering and Maintenance Material 


Well-Defined Reduction in Prices of Most Basic Materials—Indi- 
cations That Others Will Follow 


HERE HAS BEEN a well-defined reduction in the prices 
T of most of those basic materials which make up the 

bulk of the purchases of the railways for tracks and 
structures and also determine, in large measure, the contract 
prices for bridge and building work. This decline has been 
quite general throughout the en- 
tire fields of iron and steel and of 


tonnages from roads outside of the Railroad Administration 
brought prices ranging from these figures to as much as 
$65 per ton. In 1919, in the course of the efforts of the 
Industrial Board organized to fix a scale of prices agreeable 
to both the steel manufacturers and the government, the 

tentative figures of $45 and $47 

were named for Bessemer and 








lumber, while as to those par- 
ticular materials for which no re- 
ductions have been announced, 


open-hearth rail, respectively, but 
owing to the fact that Director 
General Hines considered these 


every indication points to an ad- 
justment in the near future which 
will bring the remaining items to 
the general level. 


sic materials used in tracks 


=r OF MOST of the ba- 
de- 


and structures have 


clined. 
Steel Corporation quotations of 


figures too high and refused to 
be bound by them, a deadlock en- 
sued which may be said to have 
continued as long as the Railroad 


Rails on Lower Basis 

The case of rail is of particular 
interest because of the primary 
importance of this item and also 
on account of the close relation 
which the history of this com- 
modity bears to the welfare of 
the railroads. Following the for- 
mation of the United States Steel 
Corporation, early in the present 
century, the prices of Bessemer 
and open-hearth rails were fixed 
at $28 and $30 per gross ton, re- 


duced. 








$45 and $47 appear to be the pre- 
vailing prices for rail. 


Lumber and tie prices in the 
course of readjustment. 


Cement prices have not been re- 


Thus far it is difficult to pre- 
dict the trend of prices for finished 
products in the form of equipment 
or fixed structures. 


Administration remained in exist- 
ence. ‘The United States Steel 
Corporation, however, established 
these figures as the standard 
prices for rails and continued 
them in effect during 1919 and 
1920. The independent manu- 
facturers contended that they 
were too low and set up quota- 
tions $10 or more in excess of 
them. 

When the railroads came into 
the market last fall for 1921 rail, 
a further uncertainty arose. 














spectively, and these prices were 
maintained until May, 1916, 


when they were advanced to $33 and $35. They were raised 
again in December, 1916, to $38 and $40 and this higher 
level was maintained all through 1917. 

In 1918, following the formation of the United States 
Railroad Administration, rail prices ceased to have a real 
meanint. However, the nominal figures of $55 and $57 were 
set up as the established prices and a few orders for small 
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There was talk of higher prices 

and the manufacturers would not 
agree to close contracts on the existing basis. Consequently, 
the railroads arranged for rolling reservations with prices left 
undecided. However, the influences which have caused the 
general reductions in prices became effective and various 
announcements made by officers of the United States Steel 
Corporation have served to continue the established prices 
tentatively into 1921. No specific action has been taken by 
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the independent manufacturers as regards rails, but in view 
of the fact that they have generally adjusted their quotations 
for other iron and steel commodities used in the maintenance 
of way department to the established bases, it is believed that 
the $45 and $47 quotations have been pretty well established 
as the prevailing prices. 

In the meantime another factor has been introduced in 
the revision of the United States Steel Corporation’s extra 
charges for the use of various specifications or test require- 
ments. Thus, the charge for the nick and break test has 
been raised from $0.80 to $1.60. The Pennsylvania’s speci- 
fications as applied to 130-lb. rail call for extras totaling 
$8.90 instead of $5.80, while the A. R. E. A. 1920 specifi- 
cations call for a premium of $11.80 per ton. 

The history of prices for track fastenings for the last 20 
months has followed the same general trend as that of rail. 
The prices adopted by the Industrial Board were established 
as standard by the leading steel interest, but disregarded by 
the others, who gradually advanced their prices until they 
were 75 per cent or more in excess of the fixed standards. 
These established base prices, however, applied only to 
orders for very remote delivery, so that the actual prices for 
reasonable deliveries were really those asked by the inde- 
pendents. 

In the last few months with the falling off of business 
and the announcement that the established prices would be 
continued into 1921, the other manufacturers have gradually 
lowered their prices to the “corporation” figures. At the 
same time there has been some readjustment of the estab- 
lished prices. For instance, the price of track spikes, which 
was as high as 7 cents per pound in 1917, was fixed at 
3.35 cents by the Industrial Board in March, 1919. During 
the past year the actual sale prices for spikes advanced to 
about 4.25 cents. This was carried down with the decline 
but instead of going to 3.35 cents, the hitherto established 
standard, a new figure of 3.65 cents seems to have become 
the base. A somewhat similar situation maintains with re- 
spect to track bolts. Iron tie plates which were fixed at 2.90 
cents in March, 1919, were sold at 4 cents or more, but 
have recently been offered at 3 cents. 

In the case of fabricated structural steel there has not 
been enough business in recent weeks to establish prices for 
the railroads, but owing to the fact that there is a well- 
defined relation between the prices of plain and fabricated 
materials, the prevailing price of the former offers a reason- 
ably good index of the pound price required by the fabri- 
cator. Therefore, it suffices to say that the prices of 2.65 
and 2.45 cents established in 1919 for plates and shapes, 
respectively, have now been definitely restored and there have 
even been some suggestions of reductions below these estab- 
lished figures. The prices paid for finished structural steel 
in 1920 were somewhat higher than in 1919, and practically 
the same as in 1918, but in view of the definite reduction 
in the plain material prices, there should be a considerable 
reduction in the present fabricated prices. In, this connec- 
tion, it is well to note that the spread between the price of 
the plain and fabricated materials is always smallest when 
the shops have a minimum of work in hand, as is the case 
at present. 

Lumber and Ties 


The 2tumber trade has gone through an interesting transi- 
tion dur?iz7 the past year. Following the abandonment of 
price fixing by the War Industries board, the price of lumber 
advanced steadily. With the increased impetus to business 
at the beginning of 1920, there was a runaway market. The 
demand exceeded the supply and prices previously unheard 
of resulted. This led to an abrupt cessation of building 
activities, with the result that the mills were unable to cur- 
tail production as rapidly as the demand for lumber fell off. 
As a consequence of this the stocks of the mills were speedily 
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restored to normal, but the prices did not decline materially 
until about September, 1920. By the middle of December 
there had been reductions from 10 to 35 per cent below the 
prices prevailing in July. Thus, we find that some items of 
southern pine are only slightly above the general range of 
prices in January, 1918, while as to other items the cost 
is still appreciably higher. In the case of Douglas fir the 
reduction in mill prices has been more pronounced because 
the change in railway rates has effected some modification 
of the differential between Douglas fir and southern pine 
prices in various markets. As a consequence, Douglas fir 
mill prices have fallen from 20 to 40 per cent and are at 
present not far in excess of the January, 1918, figures. 

The history of the tie market during the months which 
followed the return of the railways to private management 
is one of vital interest to railway men concerned with the 
purchase and use of ties, because of the radical reorganization 
of purchasing methods instituted during the period of gov- 
ernment control. Purchases were centralized, uniform prices 
were set up and standard specifications were established. 
Because the changes had been so marked and owing to the 
fact that the return from government to private management 
was timed so as to come almost exactly between the seasons 
of tie purchase and tie delivery, no little anxiety was felt in 
many quarters concerning the disruption of commercial rela- 
tions in the tie industry with the change of control. 

In a measure these fears were justified by the subsequent 
occurrences. Many of the roads made no arrangements for 
the purchase of ties until after the return to private control, 
with the result that in some quarters there was a general 
scramble to obtain the available supplies. This was notably 
the case in the sawed tie markets of the south, the condition 
being aggravated by the fact that this urgent demand for 
ties came at a time when the commercial lumber mills were 
flooded with orders in the regular lumber trade. A further 
complication resulted from the fact that certain Eastern 
roads which had normally obtained appreciable portions of 
their supplies locally entered tie markets far outside of their 
normal fields of operation. 

But one result could follow this train of circumstances— 
the established government prices for ties were superseded 
by higher quotations following closely the general tendency 
of the lumber market. This condition was not universal. 
The railroads that had been so fortunate as to obtain the 
bulk of their supplies from small producers along their own 
lines fared much better. Some roads so situated were able 
to procure ties ‘in the required amounts at the United States 
Railroad Administration tie prices throughout most of the 
year, although there were some adjustments upward in the 
early fall. These roads generally adhered closely to the 
standard specifications promulgated by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration, but in the markets subjected to more severe 
competition on the part of the purchasers the standard speci- 
fications were frequently modified. Certain railroads also 
restored the specifications which they had observed before 
the period of government control. 

With the advent of the readjustment period, during the 
late months of 1920, and following the break in the lumber 
market there was a general falling off in the prices of sawed 
ties, corresponding in a general way to the reduction in 
lumber prices. With this a complete change of front has 
taken place in the tie market; contractors have endeavored 
to deliver more ties than contracts called for, and several 
roads have found it desirable to reduce their supplies by 
throwing quantities of ties on the market. In the meantime 
railway tie agents are being approached daily by dealers 
with large supplies of ties ready to deliver. The adjustment 
of prices possible under such a condition in the market has 
not been completed, particularly in the case of hewn ties, 
but it is expected that some roads will soon be able to reduce 
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their prices to the small producer appreciably below the 
Administration standards. 


Cement Prices Not Reduced 


The Portland cement prices are distinctive in having 
shown little or no indication of deviation from the prices 
prevailing for the last year or more. The trend of prices 
since October, 1917, is indicated by the following figures 
taken by averaging quotations prevailing in from 6 to 10 
middle-western cities between Pittsburgh and the Twin Cities, 
inclusive, these prices being per barrel, not including pack- 
age: March, 1917, $1.61; October, 1917, $1.94; March, 
1919, $2.24; November, 1919, $2.15; October, 1920, $2.55. 
The last figure represents an advance of 50 per cent over 
the price of March, 1917. 


Finished Products 


In the case of finished products in the form of equipment 
or fixed structures the reduction in prices thus far has not 
been so noticeable. As a case in point, inquiry of the leading 
signal manufacturers soliciting information as to the tenta- 
tive prices during the coming year brought no response that 
predicted a reduction in price. Some of the replies intimated 
advances up to 25 per cent, but the majority expressed an 
inability to estimate price tendencies at this time. 


Boards of Referees May 
Consider Maintenance Claims 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


HE BOARD OF REFEREES appointed by the Interstate Com- 
T merce Commission to report to the President what 

would be just compensation for the use of the property 
of the Western Pacific during federal control has made a 
formal ruling that it has jurisdiction over all claims arising 
out of federal control, and is not confined to the question of 
the annual rental, thereby overruling an objection by the 
Railroad Administration to the introduction of testimony to 
prove under-maintenance. The ruling is as follows: 

“Counsel for the respondent has objected to certain evi- 
dence offered by plaintiff upon the ground that the jurisdic- 
tion of this board ‘is limited to the making of a report to the 
President as to the amount of annual rental which shall form 
the basis of an agreement with the carrier as provided in 
section one of the federal control act’ and that the evidence is 
offered in support of items of compensation that cannot be 
stated in our report in the form of annual rent. In support 
of the objections counsel relies upon the following language 
of section 3 of the federal control act: 

Said boards * * * shall report * * * the just com- 
pensation, calculated on an annual basis and otherwise in such 
form as to be convenient and available for the making of 
such agreement as is authorized in section one. 

“In our opinion the objections should be overruled for the 
following reasons: 

“Section 3 of the federal control act provides that all un- 
adjusted claims for just compensation shall be submitted to 
boards of referees for consideration and report. That sec- 
tion also provides that such boards shall make a report of 
the just compensation in each case so submitted. In our 
opinion the provisions of section 3, upon which counsel for 
the respondent relies, merely prescribe the form in which our 
conclusions as to the just compensation shall be reproduced 
in the report which the statute requires us to make, there- 
fore, those provisions do not limit our jurisdiction and have 
no reference to jurisdiction. So far as we are now informed 


we can, in literal compliance with the statute, report every 
item of. just compensation claimed in this case, which may 
be proved, either calculated on an annual basis or otherwise 
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in such form as to be convenient and available for the mak- 
ing of such agreement as is authorized in section one of the 
federal control act. 

“Section one of the federal control act, after reciting that 
the President having in time of war taken over the possession, 
use, control and operation of certain systems of transporta- 
tion, gave the President power, within certain maximum 
limits, to agree with the owners of the systems of transpor- 
tation as to their just compensation. In the event of failure 
to reach an agreement the following provisions of that statute 
become operative: 

That all claims for just compensation not adjusted (as pro- 
vided in section one) shall, on the application of the President 
or of any carrier, be submitted to boards, each consisting of 
three referees to be appointed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

“The statute contemplated that the report of the board 
of referees would enlarge the power of the President to agree 
with claimant carriers, the provisions to that effect being as 
follows: 

The President is authorized to enter into an agreement with 
such carrier for just compensation upon a basis not in excess 
of that reported by such board, and may include therein 
provisions similar to those authorized under section one. 
Failing such agreement, either the United States or such 
carrier may file a petition in the court of claims for the pur- 
pose of determining the amount of such just compensation, 
and in the proceedings in said court the report of said referees 
shall be prima facie evidence of the amount of just compen- 
sation and of the facts therein stated. 

“During the period of federal control railroad corporations 
of course could not compute the amount of their claims that 
might arise for under-maintenance of their property and for 
many acts of omission or commission ascribable to the United 
States during that period, but it was then obvious that at the 
end of federal control losses from under-maintenance and 
all forms of losses to the railroad corporations could be 
measured and claimed. Having in mind the ending of fed- 
eral control and the relinquishment of the railroad properties 
to the owners thereof, Congress passed an act, the transpor- 
tation act, 1920, which provides in part as follows: 

Sec. 200 (a). Federal control shall terminate at 12:01 
a. m., March 1, 1920; and the president shall then relinquish 
possession and control of all railroads and systems of trans- 
portation then under federal control and cease the use and 
operation thereof. . 

Sec. 202. The President shall, as soon as practicable after 
the termination of federal control, adjust, settle, liquidate and 
wind up all matters, including compensation, and all questions 
and disputes of whatsoever nature, arising out of or incident 
to federal control. 

Sec. 203 (a). Upon the request of any carrier entitled to 
just compensation under the federal control act, but with which no 
contract fixing or waiving compensation has been made and 
which has made no waiver of compensation, the President, 
(1) shall pay to it so much of the amount he may determine 
to be just compensation as may be necessary to enable such 
carrier to have the sums required for interest, taxes and other 
corporate charges * * * and (2) may, in his discretion, 
pay to such carrier the whole or any part of the remainder of 
such estimated amount of just compensation. 

(b) The acceptance of any benefits by a carrier under this 
section— 

(1) Shall not deprive it of the right to claim additional 
compensation, which, unless agreed upon, shall be ascertained 
in the manner provided in Sec. 3 of the Federal Control Act. 

“A full consideration of the issues presente’.to us in this 
case at this time leads us to the conclusion that as du’ ring the 
period of federal control the jurisdiction of boarls.°%) referees, 
in cases submitted to such boards, appears to have been sub- 
stantially the same as to the subjects to be considered as was 
the President’s, to make settlements by agreement, so in the 
present case the board of referees has jurisdiction to deter- 
mine the compensation as to all claims arising out of or inci- 
dent to federal control which the President under the trans- 
portation act is authorized to adjust and settle. Therefore, 
the objections are overruled.” 
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The Use of the $300,000,000 Revolving Fund 


Loans Certified by I. C. C. Now Over $170,000,000—Payments by 
Treasury $130,000,000 


of the Transportation Act is one of the most inter- 
esting of the many interesting features of the Trans- 
portation Act. It represented something entirely new in 
railroad finance. The uses to which it has thus far been 
put indicate that its inclusion in 
the railroad law marked real 


T° $300,000,000 LOAN FUND provided by Section 210 


prospective earning power of the applicant and the character 
and value of the security offered are such as to furnish reason- 
able assurance of the applicant’s ability to repay the loan 
within the time fixed therefor, and to meet its other obliga- 
tions in connection with such loan.” The loan must be repaid 

within a period not exceeding 15 





years from the making thereof. 





progress. The fund has served 
as an important factor in the 
rehabilitation of the railroad 
systems of the country. 


Terms of the Law 


The full text of Section 210 
of the Transportation Act, as 
amended by Section 5 of the 
Sundry Civil Appropriations 
Act of June 5, 1920, is given 
elsewhere in this article. It 
will be noted that the section 
provides that applications for 
loans may be made, “For the 
purpose of enabling carriers by 
railroad subject to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission properly 
to serve the public during the 
transition period immediately 
following the termination of fed- 


come. 


$170,000,000. 





HE LOAN FUND provided 
by Section 210 of the Trans- 
portation Act has proved 

of material assistance to rail car- 
riers in securing new equipment, 
making other additions and bet- 
terments and meeting maturities. 


Delays have been experienced 
in administrating the fund be- 
cause of questions as to interest 
rates of accompanying finance and 
as to payments by Treasury; but 
these difficulties are now over- 


Loans now approved total over 


All loans bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent, payable semi-an- 
nually, and payments of princi- 
pal and interest are to be placed 
to the credit of the revolving 
fund. 

It is also provided that the 
commission must find that “the 
applicant, in the opinion of the 
commission, is unable to provide 
itself with the funds necessary 
for the aforesaid purposes from 
other sources.” The amount ap- 


propriated, as above noted, was 
$300,000,000. 


Principles Established 


Among the first steps taken by 
the commission in its handling 
of the $300,000,000 loan fund 














thus provided for, was to estab- 





eral control.” A loan may be 
made to a carrier to enable it “to 
meet its maturing indebtedness, or to provide itself with 
equipment or other additions and betterments.” It is further 
provided that application for a loan may be made “at any 
time after the passage of this Act and before the expiration of 
two years after the termination of federal control.” The com- 
mission may certify its approval of a loan if it finds that 
the loan “is necessary to enable the applicant properly to 
meet the transportation needs of the public, and that the 
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lish certain principles. These 

were announced on June 7. They 

were to the general effect that there should be used for equip- 

ment $125,000,000 (of which $75,000,000 was to be for 

freight cars and $50,000,000 for locomotives), for additions 

and betterments to promote the movement of cars $73,000,- 

000, and for maturities $50,000,000. An amount of $12,- 
000,000 was set aside for the short line carriers. | 

The matter of the loans was taken up with the Association 

of Railway Executives as to the applications of the larger 
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roads and with the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion as to the short lines. A special committee of the former 
met on June 25, July 15 and July 22, with W. A. Colston, 
director of the commission’s division of finance, participat- 
ing. A report was made on June 26 and a final report on 
July 28. In this report the committee announced its approval 
of loans as follows: 


Association of Railway Executives’ Recommendations 


Additions and betterments to existing equipment: To 15 
carriers, $10,724,785. This expenditure, it was noted, would 
restore to efficient service 15,168 cars. 

Freight and switching locomotives: To 31 carriers, $27,- 
173,186. In this case of recommending loans to aid in the 
purchase of new locomotives the committee followed a sug- 
gestion of the commission that the locomotives purchased 
should be financed 50 per cent from the loan fund and 50 
per cent by the carriers. Thus, it was expected that the loans, 
totaling $27,173,186, would assist in the expenditure of 
$53,346,372, covering 636 freight locomotives and 277 
switching locomotives. No recommendations for loans to aid 
in the purchase of passenger locomotives were made. 

Freight train cars: To 21 carriers, including the Fruit 
Growers’ Express, $51,754,455. Inasmuch as it was the 
desire of the commission to have this money used for as 
many cars as possible, the recommendations in general pro- 
vided for the financing of only 25 per cent of the cost of 
the cars from the fund, the remaining 75 per cent to be 
financed by the carrier. There were, however, certain excep- 
tions. The amount of $51,754,455 was expected to aid in 
the purchase of 46,027 freight train cars of a total approxi- 
mate value of $146,646,510. The commission had suggested 
that if possible 20,000 refrigerator cars be provided for. 
The committee’s recommendations covered only 7,950, but 
explicit reasons were given showing that such cars in suffi- 
cient quantity were being obtained through the assistance of 
the loan and in other ways. 

Reserve for smaller carriers other than short lines: The 
committee recommended the setting aside of $3,000,000 for 
these carriers for equipment and $2,000,000 for additions 
and betterments to way and structures. 

Maturities: To nine carriers $28,800,875. 


The provisions of the Transportation Act relating to the loan fund are 
as follows 

Ry section 3 of the Sundry Civil Appropriations 
paragraphs (a), (b) and (c) of secticn 210 of the 
1920, were amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 210. (a) For the purpose of enabling carriers by railroad sub- 
ject to the Interstate Commerce Act properly to serve the public during 
the transition period immediately following the termination of Federal 
control, any such carrier may, at any time after the passage of this Act, and 
before the expiration of two years after the termination of Federal con- 
trol make application to the commission for a loan from the United 
States to meeet its maturing indebtedness, or to provide itself with 
equipment or other additions and betterments, setting forth the amount of 
the loan; the term for which it is desired; the purpose of the loan and 
the use to which it will be applied; the present and prospective ability of 
the applicant to repay the loan and meet the requirements of its obliga- 
tions in that regard: the character and value of the securitv offered; and 
the extent to which the public convenience and necessity will be served. 
The application shall be accompanied by statements showing such facts in 
detail as the commission may require with respect to the physical situ- 
ation, ownership, capitalization, indebtedness, contract obligations, opera- 
tion, and earning power of the applicant, together with such other facts 
relating to the propriety and expediency of granting the loan applied for, 
and the ability of the applicant to make good the obligation as the com- 
mission may deem pertinent to the inquiry. 

“(b) If the commission, after such hearing and investigation, with or 
without notice, as it may direct, finds that the making, in whole or in 
part, of the proposed loan by the United States, for one or more of the 
aforesaid purposes, is necessary to enable the applicant properly to meet 
the transportation needs of the public, and that the prospective earning 
power of the applicant and the character and value of the security offered 
are such as to furnish reasonable assurance of the applicant’s ability to 
repay the loan within the time fixed therefor, and to meet its other obliga- 
tions in connection with such loan the commission shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury its findings of such facts; also the amount of 
the loan which is to be made; the time, not exceeding fifteen years from 
the making thereof, within which it is to be repaid; the terms and con- 
ditions of the loan, including the security to be given for repayment; that 


1920, 
Act, 


Act, June 5, 
Transportation 
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Short Lines: $12,000,000. This was covered by the 
American Short Line Railroad Association. 

It is not necessary to show a recapitulation comparing 
these recommendations with the suggestions of the commis- 
sion. The recommendations are shown in full in the detailed 
list by roads which is given below. 


The Going Rate for Money 


The handling of the loan fund, thus so auspiciously 
started, has met with two rather disconcerting snags since 
these recommendations were made. One was in connection 
with the interest rate which the roads should secure in the 
financing to meet the government loan. The attempt was 
made to keep the interest rate down to 7 per cent. Some 
carriers were able, through special conditions, to meet this 
condition, despite the fact that the going rate for money at 
the time was 7% or 8 per cent. This difficulty was finally 
overcome, but not, however, until it had caused much delay. 
The commission relented in a measure from its strictness. 
The fact that the loans made from the fund were at 6 per 
cent no doubt had considerable to do nevertheless with hold- 
ing down interest rates. 


Treasury Holds Up Payments 

The other snag arose in connection with the certifications 
to the Treasury. The law requires the commission to certify 
to the Secretary of the Treasury “that the applicant, in the 
opinion of the commission, is unable to provide itself with 
the funds necessary for the aforesaid purposes from other 
sources.” In some of the certificates issued, including the 
Illinois Central, Burlington, Santa Fe, Great Northern, etc., 
the commission added the words “except at excessive rates 
of interest.” Because of this technicality, the Treasury held 
up the payments of the money and created considerable un- 
pleasantness on all sides. A hearing was held by the com- 
mission and it decided on the basis of the arguments brought 
out at that time, that the inability referred to by the law 
meant a practical business inability. That is, it held that 
a railroad is in effect unable to borrow money elsewhere 
when in the commission’s opinion the rate of interest else- 
where is excessive. It has since issued “clean” or unqualified 


certificates. Its decision in this matter, announced in 
November, said: 

the prospective earning power of the applicant, together with the char 
acter and value of the security offered, furnish in the opinion of the 


Commission reasonable assurance of the applicant’s ability to repay the 
loan within the time fixed therefor and reasonable protection to the 
United States; and that the applicant, in the opinion of the Commission, 
is unable to provide itself with the funds 
purposes from other sources. 

“(c) Upon receipt of such certificates from the commission the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall immediately, or as soon as practicable, make a 
loan of the amount recommended in such certificate out of any funds in the 
revolving fund provided for in this section and accept the security p 
scribed therefor by the commission. All such loans shall bear interest at 
the rate of 6 per centum per annum, pavable semi-annually. to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and to be placed to the credit of said revolving fund. 
The form of obligation to be entered into shall be prescribed bv the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but the time, not exceeding fifteen vears from the 
making thereof. within which such loan is to be repaid, the security which 
is to be taken therefor. and the terms and the conditions of the loan shall 
be in accordance with the findings and the certificate of the commission.” 

The loans for equipment authorized by section 210, Transportation Act. 
1929, may be made to or through such organization, car trust or other 
agency as may be determined upon or approved or organized for the pur- 
pose by the commission as most appropriate in the public interest for the 
construction, and sale or lease of equipment to carriers, upon such general 
terms as to security and payment or lease as provided im this section or 
in subsections 11 and 13 of section 422 of the Transportation Act, 1920. 

“(d) The Commission or the Secretary of the Treasury may call upon 
the Federal Reserve Board for advice and assistance with respect to any 
such application or loan. 

“(e) There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated the sum of $300,000,000, which shall be used 
as a revolving fund for the purpose of making the loans provided for in 
this section, and for paying the judgments, decrees, and awards referred 
to in subdivision (e) of section 206. 

“(f) A carrier may issue evidences of indebtedness to the United 
States pursuant to this section without the authorization or approval of 
any authority, State or Federal, and without compliance with any require- 
ment, State or Federal, as to notification.” 


necessary for the aforesaid 


re 
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Under a literal interpretation of the concluding clause of para- 
graph (b) of Section 210 of the Transportation Act, 1920, as 
amended, the majority of railroads would be unable to qualify 
for loans. The remainder of the railroads, while able to make 
the showing that they are unable to obtain funds from such 
sources, generally cannot make the further showing required by 
the statute that “the prospective earning power and character 
of the security offered are such as to furnish reasonable assurance 
of the applicant’s ability to repay the loan within the time fixed 
therefor and to meet its other obligations in connection with such 
loan.” Under these conditions it would be practically impossible 
to make any loans, and Sections 210 of the Transportation Act, 
1920, as amended, would be reduced to a nullity. 

In order to give force and effect to the statute, the inability 
to obtain funds from other sources must be construed as an in- 
ability to secure funds upon such terms which the carrier with 
due regard for the public interest would be justified in accepting, 
and it must be held that an excessive rate of interest or other 
unduly burdensome or injurious conditions which the exercise 
of sound business discretion will not permit constitute inability, 


within the meaning of the statute, to obtain funds from other 
sources. 


National Railway Service Corporation 


Another of the interesting features in connection with the 
revolving fund is the provision reading: “The loans for 
equipment authorized by Section 210, Transportation Act, 
1920, may be made to or through such organization, car 
trust or other agency as may be determined upon or approved 
or organized for the purpose by the commission as most 
appropriate in the public interest for the construction and 
sale or lease of equipment to carriers, upon such general 
terms as to security and payment of lease as provided in 
this section. , 

This provision was not in Section 210 as originally drawn 
but was added afterwards when the difficulty was made 
apparent of financing the carriers’ needs under the depressed 
financial conditions at that time. It was suggested by the 
National Association of Owners of Railway Securities which 
has since formed the National Railway Service Corporation 
for the purposes named. The American Short Line Railroad 
Association has formed a similar organization known as 
the Consolidated Railway Equipment Corporation. 

The National Railway Service Corporation proposes to 
finance the purchase of equipment on the basis of 40 per 
cent from the loan fund and 60 per cent from the large 
insurance and banking institutions associated with the 
parent association. It will issue two series of equipment 
obligations, aggregating $60,000,000 and maturing in 15 
years. Equipment is furnished under one of two plans— 
one the conditional sale basis, the other the lease basis. 
Ten roads are in negotiation with it and in the case of the 
Baltimore & Ohio the commission approved a loan of 
$5,200,000 to the corporation for the account of the carrier. 


Results to Date 


The Interstate Commerce Commission in the annual re- 
port issued in the early part of December said that it had 
received 140 formal applications for loans, of which 36 had 
been approved in whole or in part. Thirty-one had been 
withdrawn and two denied. 

Up to that time the total amount of loans approved was 
$115,767,710, divided as follows: 


To meet maturing indebtedness. ...........++- eee eeeeeeeeees $57,790,750 
To aid in the acquisition of locomotives and cars............. 28,698,745 
29,278,215 


To aid in the making of other additions and betterments....... 


| 


$115, 767, 710 


In the following are shown the loans thus far reported 
as approved: 


CR Se eae ee rete ren rey cre ng ares ee $35,000 

SE ee EN re eee Hie eee ee 250,000 
Apna: Teeter “TCU. a. 6 ai6oi56s-sine ces esierceme 135,000 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe..........-.20-ss00- 5,493,600 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic............++.00- 200,000 
eS | ee er 3,000.000 
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Banger & Aroosteek 000 
US TI oso so sics oa ocd wr tack othe reer errs ors pee 
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Caretina. Ciincnbeld & Outeie kai as cee ciwksaawee 


Cees Deeds. NIMBTN ss ica s vive Cesaew ex od Re aes 00,000 
nD aE RN oa oct secs ae Sinica: s.sigiec ea nin ees 815,000 
CIE Me IOs ie 66:9:6,6 0.85 5 Sten edarannwalers 3,759,000 
Chtcase & Western TidiGns.«......0 cc cccscesecvens ,000,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...........eeeeeee 4,446,525 
CRD COROT “WEBEL so 6 6:5 6.0.5, 5:0. 0'0:0 8 050 ce sdinwwe 997,830 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville................ 200,000 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 0... scssescseees 2,000,000 
Sea eeaiie ter 7,862,000 

Reales Be TAMAR so. 5 46.5 vein 906-6:9.5 0 8 cece 8 wmissaere 1,125,000 
eee ors wkd asd was sk eer ee nace Se 8,000,000 
EO OCT ETT CR ECL Re ROC TT Cree 1,840,700 
Fort Smith & Western. 156,000 
Fredericksburg & RE rcksruden viueloa gaia 20,000 
ORIN PU oa ia <a. aca ce, Md eral br SRW TR SRI 17,910,000 
Cale.. Beatle. © Mosthertiesd.vcc case Uesinie fe aese san 515,000 
Hocking EE ahve tas CSAS SCTE NSO 1,665,000 
BOS ie 2 ee ae ener rn mee 4,511,750 
Kansas City, Mexico EE OS EET IT 2,500,000 
Long Island. OM Pe er 718,000 
Maine Centr al. ane ie Rlerae Woe tare lorena aero aia a 1,653,000 
Missouri Pa cific. ints (ormRadin Siew Pa dtel pe 8,671,760 
Mabie) ade MOWER id einincighccaicdio vied cuausen esas 26,775,000 
New York, New Haven "& BRU CCUINE sc orst-aares ered ores 9,630,000 
Northern Pacific.. x bce hg ratte: ahora ala aoa boevaatanae Wate oaea 6,000,000 
PEMMUIIOUID. 5c cco sed eran coke Wieut ope ROR eae 6,780,125 
Ma mio. cla ala) o ee SS ad Re 61,000 
REP SED Be SITE: obo oot d bctishine ee ace Rea 64,000 
siivhd Soave loa ehece lator See 235,400 

Shearw ond ee eC ee eee 29,000 
RM MO NB oo ois eiton wos HAR eos eR 6,073,400 
Tet. om. . Ansn. ot St; Lawthes scicncicsecuanivaay 898,925 
I I CU oo vs < cin: ae a ie AES SR eS EW Oe ee 3,000,000 
SS CE ee eer ra rere ric 2,000,000 
CR See eer eer or acre ea 1,372,800 
Wheeling & Take. Erte ic oo.6 6 oss. cciedgiees se c0weane 2,460,000 
Wisconsin, Brunswick & Southern............008+ 0,000 





$172,586,294 

The loans certified are being delayed somewhat by the 
Treasury Department. On October 20, the loans actually 
made totaled $56,190,325. There is a good deal of red tape 
to go through in fixing up the security the road is to offer, 
etc. The treasury has only a small force working on the 
matter, so that it is considerably behind the commission’s 
certifications. The loans actually made to date are approxi- 
mately $130,000,000. 


Details by Roads 


In the remainder of this article there are given the details 
concerning each road which has been granted a loan from 
the $300,000,000 loan fund, as well as the status of the 
larger part of those applications which are now before the 
commission. The list is given by roads and is explained 
as follows: 

The word Recommended refers to the recommendations 
given in the report of the special committee on the loan fund 
of the Association of Railway Executives. The sums recom- 
mended are divided into their respective classes and are 
given at the end in totals. In case action on the application 
is not noted, as many details concerning the use to which 
the money is to be put are given as are available. These 
details are available in all cases for way and structures from 
the committee’s report and are shown in parentheses. 

The word Loaned refers to the commission’s action. In 
each case details are given as to the commission’s findings. 
the use to which the money is to be put, the additional 
financing that is to be done by the carrier and other infor- 
mation, insofar as this information is readily available or 
as space will permit. 

The sum given under the Recommended head is not neces- 
sarily comparable with the sum finally granted by the com- 
mission. In many cases the applications were amended and 
in some cases additional applications were filed which were 
not reported. 

The details follow: 

Ann Arbor 


Recommended: $275,000 for way and structures. 

Loaned: $35,000 to aid in purchase of 3 switching locomotives; esti- 
mated cost $116,000, of which 30 per cent is from loan, 50 per cent in 
equipment notes, 30 per cent cash. 

Loaned, also: $250,000 for way and structures. Estimated’ cost $500,000, 
50 per cent from loan. Includes improvements of and additions to facili- 
ties at Toledo, costing $400,000 to enable Pennsylvania Railroad to operate 
through Ann Arbor terminals to connection with Pere Marquette at 
Alexis, Ohio, making 2 through Detreit line. 
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Aransas Harbor Terminal 
Loaned: $135,000 to aid carrier to reconstruct and improve line from 
Aransas Pass, Tex., to Gulf of Mexico at Port Aransas, Tex., damaged by 
hurricane. Required that $275,000 be supplied by security holders or 
communities interested, and that government loan be used for capital ex- 
penditures only. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Recommended: $2,149,450 for locomotives, $7,850,550 for 
total $10,000,000. 


Loaned: $5,493,600 to aid in purchase of 2,500 refrigerator cars; esti- 
mated cost $11,875,000: 500 gondola cars, $1,501.500, and 50 locomotives, 


$4,298,900; total $17,675,400, of which carrier to supply $12,181,800. 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 


Recommended: $200,000 for 

Loaned: $200,000 to aid 
1920. Required that carrier 
which carrier complied with, 


Baltimore & Ohio 


087,000 for 


(additional main 


freight cars; 


maturities. 
in meeting maturity of $475,000 due July 19, 
per cent, 


hnance 


remaining $275,000 at 7 


existing equipment and $5,000,000 for 
tracks, yard tracks, sidings, inter- 
shop machinery, bridges, trestles, 


Recommended: $2, 
way and structures 
lockers, telephone train despatching, 
culverts, heavier rail); total $7,087,000. 

Loaned: $3,000,000 for way and structures. 

Loaned, also: $5,200,000 to National Railway Service Corporation for 
account of Baltimore & Ohio for freight-train equipment at a total esti- 
mated cost of $14,233,000, of which railway to supply about $9,000,000. 
[he National Railway Service Corporation has been approved by the com- 
mission as an agency through which loans to carriers for equipment will 
be made, under special authority conferred upon the commission by the 
Transportation Act. 


Bangor & Aroostook 

Recommended: $20,000 for way and structures and 
motives; total $200,000. 

Loaned: $200,000. Of this $180,000 is to aid in purchase of 6 locomo- 
tives; estimated cost $360,000, of which carrier is to supply 50 per cent. 
Remaining $20,000 for shop machinery and tools, a coal storage plant and 
passing tracks. Carrier also to supply $58,000 for other necessary addi- 
tions and betterments. 


loco- 


$180,000 for 


Boston & Maine 

Recommended: $1,036,490 for existing equipment; $2,188,564 for way 
and structures (retaining walls and rip rapping, renewal of bridges, auto- 
matic signals, extension to sidings, interlockers, improved water supply, 
engine house and yard facilities); also $1,814,047 for way and structures 
(extension of yard tracks, roundhouse and engine terminal facilities); 
$1,245,000 for locomotives; total $6,284,101, 

Loaned: $5,000,000 to cover maturities of $8,843,000 in 1920 on condi- 
tion that road finance the refunding of the remainder of this indebtedness. 

Loaned. also: $6.696,479 to aid in purchase of locomotives and to assist 
in additions and betterments to existing equipment and way and structures 
at estimated total cost of $7,869,000. Carrier required to finance about 
$1,212,000. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Recommended: $496,750 for 


Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 

Recommended: $2,000,000 for maturities. ; , 

Loaned: $2,000,000 for maturities. Required that carrier before receiv- 
ing loan should effectively finance the other obligations by sale of not 
less than $5,000,000 income debentures or at more than 6 per cent and to 
be sold or exchanged at not less than par without other cost to carrier 
Requirement complied with. 

Loaned, also: $1,000,000 for 


Central New England 


Recommended: $300,000 for way and structures. 
Loaned: $300,000 for additions and betterments to way and structures at 
cost of $500,000, of which company required to finance $200,000. 


maturities. 


maturities. 


Central of Georgia 


Recommended: $237,500 for locomotives and $577,500 for freight cars; 
total, $815,000. 

Loaned: $815,000 to assist in purchase of 100 stock, 500 box and 200 
gondola cars and 7 Mountain type locomotives; estimated cost $2,785,000, 
of which carrier required to finance $1,970,000. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Recommended: $4,750,000 for way and structures, $1,058,750 for loco- 
motives and $1,658,750 for freight cars; total, $7,467,500. Recommenda- 
tion of $4,750,000 for way and structures contingent upon carrier supply- 
ing $2,500,000 additional; for double-tracking, grade reduction and other 
work necessary to extend operation of Mallet locomotives and large capacity 
coal cars. 

Loaned: $3,759,000 to aid in purchase of 25 locomotives and 1,000 100- 
ton freight cars, total cost about $8,119,000, of which carrier to finance 
$4,360,000. 


Chicago & Alton 
Recommended: $359,400 for existing equipment and $134,000 for loco- 
motives; total, $493,400. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


$502,060 for way 
trestles); total, 


Recommended: $385,940 for existing equipment an’ 
and _ structures 
$888,000. 


(shop machinery and improvements to 
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Chicago & Western Indiana 

Recommended: $1,805,000 for way and structures. 

Loaned: $8,000,000. Of which $6,000,000 to aid carr.er in meeting 
collateral trust notes due by extension, September 1, 1920; carrier re- 
quired to finance on basis satisfactory to I. C. C. remaining $8,000,000 of 
its maturing obligations. Remaining $2,000,000 of loan for additions and 
betterments. These included improvements at power house at 48th street, 
Chicago, $165,000; installation of block signals between 15th and 8lst 
streets, $191,000; completion of elevated yard along Canal street between 


23rd and 29th streets, $933,000; and construction of new yard in v‘cinity 
of Chicago Drainage Canal for Belt Railway of Chicago, $300,000 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Recommended: $1,472,775 for locomotives and $2,973,750 f freight 
cars; total, $4,446,525. 
Loaned: $4,446,525 to assist in purchase of 45 locomotives, 500 stock 


cars, 1,000 refrigerator cars, 1,000 box cars and 1,000 gondola cars; esti 
mated total cost of $14,840,550, of which carrier finances $10,394,025. 
Chicago Great Western 


Recommended: $872,660 and $270,000 for existing equipment; $150,506 
for way and structures and $276,000 for locomotives; total, $1,569,160. 


Loaned: $997,830 to aid in purchase of 10 heavy locomotives costing 
$552,000; to assist carrier in reconstructing 697 box, 200 hopper and 75 
refrigerator cars at estimated total cost of $1,142,660 and for additions 


and betterments to way and structures, $301,000. Carrier contributes 
$997,830. Item of $301,000 includes installation of additional yard tracks 
at Olewein, to cost $120,000, installation of additional roundhouse equipment 
at Olewein. and larger turntables at Chicago and Des Moines, $181,000. 
Loaned, also, in December: $240,000 to enable carrier to meet interest 
on bonds of Mason City & Fort 





Dodge, a subsidiary line. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 

Recommended: $200,000 for way and structures and $300,000 for cars; 
total, $500,000. 

Loaned: $200,000 to enable carrier to construct modern 


steel car repair 
shop at LaFayette, Ind. 
Chicago Junction 
Recommended: $1,100,000 for way and structures (yards and car shop). 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Recommended: $4,940,000 for way and structures (ballast, rail, bridges, 
yard tracks and sidings, fuel stations, water stations, shop buildings, shop 
machinery and tools, track elevation) and $3,150,000 for freight cars; 
total, $8,090,000. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Recommended: $1,257,000 for existing equipment; $5,000,000 for way 
and structures (additional yard tracks and sidings, shop machinery and 
tools, ballast, bank widening, rails, bridges); $879,583 for locomotives and 
$509,667 for freight cars; total, $7,646,250. 

Loaned: $2,000,000 to assist in meeting maturities, 
finance in same connection, $6,000,000. 

Loaned, also: $7,862,000, including $1,425,000 for additions and better- 
ments to existing equipment and $6,437,000 for additions and betterments 
other than to equipment. 


carrier required to 


Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western 
Recommended: $33,500 for way and structures (shop machine tools). 


Delaware & Hudson 
Recommended: $2,250,000 for way 


and structures. 


Loaned: $1,125,000. Carrier to supply $1,125,000, making a total of 
$2.250.000 to be used for elimination of Whitehall tunne! at cost of $500, 
000, for a new yard at Glenville, $1,250,000 and one at Port Henry, 


$500,000. 
Electric Short Line 


Application for loan for $42,250 for equipment and additions and _bet- 
terments denied, on ground that its prespective earning being 


r k power 
doubtful the security offered is inadequate. 


Erie 

Recommended: $168,532 for existing equipment; $1,496,897 for way and 
structures, $1,242,500 for locomotives, $250,000 for freight cars and $5,- 
879,125 for maturities. 

Loaned: $8,000,000 to assist carrier to finance 1920 maturities, aggregat 
ing $23,516,500; also to enter into contracts with holders of these bonds 
issued by its predecessor companies, extending maturity dates 10 years 
Company expected to finance on terms,and conditions prescribed by I. C. C. 
remainder of its 1920 maturities, aggregating $15,516,500. j 
_ Loaned, also: $1,840,700 to aid in reconstructing freight equipment and 
in making improvements to existing equipment and for additions and bet- 
terments to way and structures. Total estimated cost $6,680,000, of which 
carrier to finance $4,840,000. 


Evansville, Indianapolis & Terre Haute 


Recommended: $400,000 for way and structures (bridges, rails, ties and 
yallast). 


Fort Smith & Western 


Recommended: $215,000 for way and structures (side tracks, vard tracks 
and ballast) and $75,000 for locomotives; total, $290,000. 

Loaned: $156,000 for purchase of equipment; for additions and better- 
ments to existing equipment and way and structures; total cost estimated 
$425,356, of which carrier to finance about $270,000. 


Fredericksburg & Northern 


Loaned: $20,000 for 3 years to aid in purchase of one second 
locomotive. 


hand 
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Fruit Growers’ Express 
Recommended: $6,750,000 for f. eight cars. 


Great Northern 
Recommended: $1,550.000 for way and structures; $1,375,000 for loco- 
motives; $637,500 for freight cars and $15,000,000 for maturities; total, 
$18,562,500. 
Loaned: $17,910,000, including $15,000,000 to assist carrier in meeting 
maturities; $2,010,000 to aid purchase of freight cars and locomotives and 
$900,000 for way and structures. 


Gulf Coast Lines 
Recommended: $30,500 for existing equipment; $200,000 for way and 
structures (yards and sidings, shops, shop machinery, heavier rail); $150,- 
000 for locomotives and $667,063 for freight cars; total, $1,047,563. 


Gulf Mobile & Northern 

Recommended: $256,050 for existing equipment, $145,000 for way and 
structures (interlockers, heavy rail ballasting) and $113,700 for locomo- 
tives; total, $514,750. 

Loaned: $515,000 to aid in purchase of 6 locomotives at cost of $227,- 
400 and for additions and betterments to existing equipment and to way 
and structures at cost of $401,500. Carrier required to finance $114,000. 

Locomotives and freight cars to be purchased include 45 heavy Mikado 
locomotives and 1,000 75-ton ore cars. Total cost $5,300,000, of which 
carrier to finance $3,290,000. 

Expenditures for additions and betterments to total $1,800,000, of which 
carrier to finance $900,000. For strengthening existing equipment, $200,- 
000; for fencing right of way, $100,000; for cottages for housing em- 
ployees at White Fish, Mont., $100,000; for car repair sheds in North 
Dakota, $400,000; for additional yard tracks at Allouez, Wis.; Hillyard, 
Wash., and other miscellaneous passing and station tracks, $600,000; for 
additional or improved water supply at Devon, Mont., and miscellaneous 
use, $100,000; for shop buildings and tools at Whitefish, Mont., engine 
terminal and elsewhere, $300,000. 

The item of $15,000,000 for maturities is to enable carrier to meet in 
part maturing collateral trust notes due September 1, 1920, aggregating 
$20.000,000. This part of loan to be repaid not later than September 1, 1921, 
when amount of repayment will be available by the government to meet 
demands of other carriers for loans before the expiration of period pro- 
vided by law for disbursement of revolving fund. Carrier also required 
to pledge itself to apply to I. C. C. for loan to construct or build 500 
refrigerator cars, 25 per cent of cost of which will be financed by loan 
and 75 per cent by carrier. 


Gulf Ports Terminal 

Applied for loan of $500,000 to enable resumption of construction of 26 
miles of unfinished line between Pensacola and Mobile on which roadbed 
finished for 18 miles and also for the betterment of 46 miles of road now 
in operation and the purchase of some additional equipment. 

Loan denied and new application for $300,000 also denied on ground that 
applicant not a common carrier, that it did not show loan necessary to 
enable applicant properly to meet the transportation needs of the public 
and that security offered not sufficient. 


Hocking Valley 
Recommended: $159,471 for existing equipment and $1,352,958 for way 
and structures (additional main tracks, yard tracks, sidings, shops); total, 
$1,512,429. 
Loaned: $1,665,000, 


Illinois Central 
Recommended: $2,987,500 for locomotives and $1,524,250 for 
cars; total, $4,511,750. 
Loaned: $4,511,750 to aid in purchase of 75 locomotives, 1,000 re- 
frigerator cars, 200 flat cars, 200 stock cars and 52 caboose cars; total 
cost $12,072,000, of which carrier to finance $7,560,300. 


International & Great Northern 
Recommended: $40,000 for wavy and structures (for 90-Ib. rail), 
$312,500 for locomotives and $750,000 for freight cars; total, $1,102,500. 


Kansas City, Mexico & Orient 
Loaned to receiver $2,500,000 to aid in meeting maturing indebtedness, 
consisting of receiver’s certificates due December 1, 1920. Loan covers 
full amount of applicant’s maturities and was approved after conclusive 
showing that operation of carrier would have had to be suspended unless 
the aid of a loan were given. 


Long Island 

Recommended: $500,000 for way and_ structures 
yard tracks, storage yards and interchange tracks) 
locomotives; total $718,500. 

Loaned: $718,000 to aid in purchase of 4 switching and 6 ten-wheel 
locomotives at cost of $437,000 and in making additions and _better- 
ments to way and _ structures costing $500,000. Carrier required to 
finance $218,000 of cost of equipment. 


Louisiana & Arkansas 


Recommended: $162,574 for way and structure (additional yard tracks, 
sion, tie plates, yard and passing tracks, heavier rail). 


Louisville & Jeffersonville Bridge 


Recommended: $162,574 for way and structures (additional yard 
tracks, coal station, water station, ash pit, heavier rail and bin). 


Maine Central 


Recommended: $65,900 for existing equipment and $533,132 for way 
and structures (heavier rails, ballast, shops, shop machinery and renewal 
of bridges); total, $599,032. 

Loaned: $653.000 to aid 


freight 


(additional yards, 


and $218,500 for 


in purchase of 10 locomotives, 6 caboose 
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cars and work equipment; estimated cost $534,780, and in making addi- 

tions and betterments at total cost $783,132. Carrier required to finance 

$665,706. 
Loaned also: $1,000,000. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Recommended: $546,500 for way and structures (additional main 
tracks, yard tracks, sidings, engine terminal facilities, shops, shop ma- 
chinery, ballast); $487,500 for locomotives and $1,240,000 for freight 


cars; total, $2,274,000. 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Recommended: $1,050,000 for locomotives and $300,923 for freight cars; 
total, $1,350,923, 

Missouri Pacific 
$2,843,179 for 


Recommended: structures (rails, bridges, trestles, addi- 


tional yard tracks, signals and interlockers, telegraph and_ telephone 
lines, fuel and water stations, shop buildings, engine houses, shop 
machinery, tools, wharves and docks) $97,250 for locomotives and 


$1 »454,000 for materials ; 
Loaned: 


total, $4,394,429. 


purposes noted. 


New York Central Lines 

Recommended: $2,406,842 for existing equipment; $12,101,928 for 
structures; $2,925,875 for locomotives; $10,107,950 for freight cars; total, 
$27,542,595. 

Loaned: $26,775,000 to aid New York Central and subsidiary lines to 
provide themselves with new equipment and additions and betterments to 
existing equipment and to way and structures at total estimated cost of 
$56,625,000. Carriers required to finance about $30,000,000. Total 
proposed expenditure of $56,625,000 includes $39,800,000 for new equip- 
ment, of which $29,850,000 to be financed by company and $9,950,000 
from loan; also, $5,287,000 of additions and betterments to existing 
equipment to be financed from loan, and $11,538,000 of additions and 
betterments to way and structures to be financed by loan. New York 
Central and subsidiaries have themselves financed by sale of securities 
since termination of federal control $63,625,000 for refunding and other 
necessary corporate purposes. 

Expenditures of $39,800,000 for 
frigerators, 1.500 50-ton all-steel box, 
4,000 55-ton hopper, 694 single 
cars; total cost $29,084,315, of 


$8,671,760 for 


equipment mentioned include 250 re- 
2,500 50-ton all-steel automobile, 
deck stock and 300 double deck stock 
which $21,812,736 to be financed by 
carriers and $7,271,579 from loan. Also 66 eight-wheel switching, 40 
Pacific, 10 light Mallet, 3 heavy Mallet and 60 heavy Mikado locomo- 
tives at total cost of $10,715,685, of which $8,037,264 to be financed by 
carriers and $2,678,421 from loan. 


The details by the lines of the New York Central system follow. 


New York CENTRAL (Inc. Boston & Albany) 


$4,490,000 to aid in purchase of equipment; estimated cost $17,960,000, 
of which carrier is to finance $13,470,000. Includes 1,000 50-ton all- 
box; 1,000 50-ton all-steel automobile; 1,500 52-ton hopper; 494 
single deck stock and 200 double deck stock cars; 50 eight wheel switch- 
ing; 20 Pacific, 10 light Mallet and 3 heavy Mallet locomotives. 

$2,486,000 for additions and betterments to existing equipment, all 
financed from loan. 

$5,500,000 for additions to way and _ structures, all financed from 
loan, including engine terminals and facilities, freight yards and freight 


steel 


facilities siding and extensions, interlockers, shop machinery and _ mis- 
cellaneous betterments. 
MICHIGAN CENTRAL 
$2,045,000 to aid in purchase of equipment; estimated cost $8,180,000, 
of which carrier to finance $6,135,000. Includes 1,000 50-ton all-steel 
box; 500 50-ton all-steel automobile; 100 single deck stock; 100 double 


deck stock and 250 refrigerator 
10 Pacific locomotives. 
$1,885,000 for additions and 
financed from loan. 
$613,000 for additions and betterments .to 
financed from loan. Includes passing tracks, 
tracks, yard tracks and engine terminals. 


cars, and 6 eight-wheel switching and 


betterments to existing equipment, all 


structures all 
tracks, storage 


way and 
repair 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cutcaco & St. Lours 


$3.415,000 to aid in purchase of equipment, estimated total cost $13,660,- 
000, of which carrier to finance $10,245,000. Includes 500 50-ton all-steel 
box; 500 50-ton all-steel automobile; 2,000 55-ton hopper and 100 single 
deck stock cars and 10 eight-wheel switching, 10 Pacific and 50 heavy 
Mikado locomotives. . 


$529,000 for additions and betterments to existing equipment, all 
financed from loan. 

$4,560,000 for additions and betterments to way and structures, all 
financed from loan. Included double tracking, passing and_ storage 


track, shop tools, machinery and signals. 


CINCINNATI NORTHERN 


$21,000 for additions and betterments to existing equipment, all financed 
from loan. 
$92,000 for additions and 


betterments to way and _ structures, all 
financed from loan. 


Includes passing tracks, interlockers, and tools. 
ToLepo & Onto CENTRAL 


$214,000 for additions and hetterments to way and _ structures, all 
financed from loan. Includes yard tracks, passing tracks, yard facilities, 
shop tools and machinery. 


ZANESVILLE & WESTERN 


additions and 
loan. 


$60,000 for 


betterments to way and _ structures, all 
financed from 


Includes engine terminals and yard tracks. 
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LAKE Erte & WESTERN 
$366,000 for and 
financed from 

$243,000 for additions and betterments to 
financed from loan. Includes passing track, 
chinery and tools, engine house stalls. 


additions betterments to 


loan. 


existing equipment, ll 


way and _ structures, all 


interlockers, shop ma- 


KANAWHA & MICHIGAN 
additions and 
loan. Includes 


$256,000 for 
financed 


betterments to 
tracks 


way and structures, all 


and sidings. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


$8,130,000 for way 


from passing 


Recommended: 
freight 
for locomotives; 

Loaned: 
tions ind 
$13,525,000. 


and 


tools, 


structures (development of 


terminals, signals) $1,750,000 


$9,880,000, 


yards, engine 
total 
$9,630,000 to aid in purchase of new equipment and in addi- 
betterments to way and structure at total f 


automatic 


1 
shops, 


estimated cost of 


Norfolk Southern 


Recommended $78,000 fo 
structures 


so as to 


and 
grades and strengthening bridges, 
haul of engines) 

Northern Pacific 


$2,400,000 for way and structu 


existing equipment; $200,000 for way 
(flattening curves, reducing 


materially increase train 


mmended 


$1,746,022 for f 


loco- 
and 
$6,000,000 including $3,6 equip 
$2,400,000 for additions and better ts t vay and struc 
total 


$10,000,000, 


estimated st $16,000,000, of which finance 


Equipment to be includes 6 Mallet, 2 of 


convertible, 
ts to 


Mikado 
dump 
000. m: 


and 24 
1,000 


witching k ! ives; 300 Hart and 

steel underfrai hex vettermen 

total of 
Proposed « f 

tures include: $362,000 tor 

$1,103,400 for 

and 


quipm iking 
$9,690,208. 

xpenditures for additions at betterments to way and _ sti 
fills; $407,454 for ballast; 


$556 7 for 


videning cuts and 
other track 
$473,787 for grad rossings 
track; $334,750 for 
tracks; $104,679 for 
and telegraph lines; 
$222,168 for freight 
$105,456 for 
and 
appliances; 
for electric power plants, 
$201,000 for car sleds; total 


rail and material; bridges, trestles 
signals: 
additiot.al yard tracks, sidings 
signals and interlocking; $109,122 
$56,685 for tunnel and subway im 
and freight and passenger stations, 
water stations and appliances; $104,038 
appliances; $644,121 for shop buildings, engine 
$475,542 for shop machinery and 7 
ete.; $506,000 for pile 


$6,368,905. 


culverts; and 
for additional 
and industrial 
for telephone 
provements, 

office buildings, etc.; 
for fuel 


houses 


crossing $558,600 


main 


stations 
and 


a9 24 
tools: $37,327 


drivers, cranes, etc.; 


Railroad 


and 
shops). 


Pennsylvania 
$6,780,125 for 
tracks, 


pur poses 


Recommended 
engine house 


Loaned 


way structures (grain elevator, 
facilities, yard 
$6,780,125 for mentioned. 


Philadelphia & Reading 


Recommended $1,088,125 for locomotives. 


Rutland 


Recommended $61,198 for way and 
bridge at Fort Ticonderoga). 
$61,000 to aid in 


total estimated cost 


structures (bridges, rebuilding 
swinging 


Loaned 


ind structures: 


$28,000. 


and 


which carrier is to 


additions 
$89,000: of 


making betterments to way 


finance 


Salt 
$64,000 to aid in 
assist in making 
maturities 
$213,563 for 


maturities, $43,336 


Lake & Utah 
purchase of 
othe 


new equipment; loaned also 
and betterments and in 
undertaken to finance for 


better $78,600 


Loaned 
$235,400 to 
financing pressing 
new equipment 
ind for 


additions 
has 
and 


idditions ments, 


Shearwood Railway 


Loaned enable carrier to meet 


p! ovicde 


iu 
$29,000 t 


maturing indebtedness and 


betterments, 


Seaboard Air Line 


nded $750,000 for 


additions and 


Recomme and $2,291,000 for 


maturities 
Loaned 
$1,058,000 in 
and in 
quired to 
ing, 
and 


way and _ structures 


$6,073,400 to aid in inquiring refrigerator cars at 
betterments at total cost of 


$8,248,000. 


cost of 
additions and 
1920 


making $750,000 


meeting maturities, aggregating 
\dditions and betterments 
shop machinery and 


additional industry tracks. 


Southern Pacific 


500 for 


Carrier re- 
include ballast- 
facilities, cinder pit 


finance $3,982,600 
rail 


fuel 


renewals, 
facilities 


bridging, 
and 


Recommended: $1,397 
cars; total $7,500,000. 

Application denied on 
inability of company to 
convincing. ae oli 
since termination of 


locomotives and $6,102,500 for 


freight 


that the 
necessary 


ground 
secure 


showing made in respect to 
funds from other sources, un- 
said that only money borrowed by applicant 
federal control was $15,000,000 by the sale of 
equipment trust certificates, which was characterized as “relatively unim- 
portant, considering the value of the applicant’s property, its available 
assets and its prospective earning power.” Carrier had proposed to use 
loan to assist in purchase of cars and locomotives costing $17,232,600, 
of which $12,204,600 was to be financed by company. 


Tampa Northern 
$57,000 for way 
and $100,000 for 


Recommended: 


eC and structures (heavier 
additional tracks) 


maturities; total $157,000. 


rails and 
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Terminal Association of St. Louis 


Loaned: $898,925 to aid in meeting demand notes and 
additions and betterments. Amount for maturing obligations 
total amount of such obligations $1,511,000; carrier required to 
for period not less than one year at not more than 7 per 
remainder of matarities, $1,133,250. Amount for additions and 
ments, $519,175; carrier itself to finance usual amount; include 
provements to Eads bridge costing $129,000; a new yar 
$44,900; completion of upper Wiggins yard, $170,000; a 


equipment for car repair $2,300; additional 
$494,700. 


and extension to Brooklyn 
Texas & Pacific 


$1,091,000 for existing equipment; 
and structures (mew yard and engine facilities additi 


cent, 


shop 
shops, 


Recommended 


shep machinery, train, despatching circuits, water suppl 


$3,000,000. 


Toledo, St. Louis & Western 


$510,000 for and structures 


and 


way 
rail 


1dhouse, heaviet ballast) 


O00. 


Trans-Mississippi Terminal 
50,000 for maturities. 
Virginian 
; 2,000,000 for 
on ruling grade) 
$2,000,000 to aid 


l $ way and st 
xtendi1 
cart 
iddition 


company in € 
traffic; 
other 


adequately its rapidly 


xpenditures for 


expanding 
and 


Wabash 
$200,000 for existing wquipment; $9 
structures (enlargement of shops, shop tools, heavier rail 


way and structures (strengthening of bridges for heavier 
for locomotives; total $1,530,925. 


equipment 


Recommended 


Western Maryland 
nided $622,800 for 
total $1,372,800. 

Loaned: $1,372,800 to aid in purchasing 20 fr 
cost of $1,500,000 in making additions and 
structures at total cost of $622,800; carrier required to 
one-half of cost of locomotives Has already financed 
modern car floats at $500,000. Additions and 
and structures at $622,800 le 
‘800; engine terminal and yards at Bowest, Pa., $100,000; 
Port Covington, Baltimore, $95,000 and 
coal pier at Baltimore $400,000. 

f vaned, also: $1,050,000. 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 
$1,461,540 for 
terminals and repair 
$2,460,000 to aid in meeting 
additions and betterments to 
account of 1920 


Recomm 


way and_ structures 


locomotives; 
eight locon 
betterments to 

nhnance 
purcha 
cost of betterments 
total 


way cost of inclu passi1 


enlargement and 


Recommended and structures 
shops), $3,600,000 
1920 
way 
short 


way 
engine 

Loaned 
in making 
required to 


vards, 


short te 


and str 
term matur 


finance on 


Wisconsin, Brunswick & Southern 


Loaned $90,000 to aid in inde} 
structures 
] 


about $3 


maturing 
and 


meeting 
betterments to 


ytedness 
ing additions and way 


cost of $125,000. Carrier required to finance 
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About a Mile East of the Elkhcrn Tunnel on the Norfolk & Western 








The Electrification of Steam Railroads 


A Brief Survey of Operating Results on the Norfolk & Western 


large increase of traffic is inevitable and means must 
be provided for handling it. The extent to which electric 


operation will be adopted in the 
near future will be influenced 
materially by the success of the 
operation on those roads which 
are already electrified. 
Comparatively little can be 
gained by a study of operating 
results of electrified roads in for- 
eign countries because conditions 
are very different from those in 
the United States. In this country 
interest has been centered on the 
Norfolk & Western and the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
Tunnels on these two roads did 
restrict steam operation, but op- 
eration on neither road was cir- 
cumscribed by tunnel and_ ter- 
minal requirements. Each new 
application of electric operation 
presents an individual problem, 
but many difficulties common to 
all roads have been and are being 
worked out on the two roads 
mentioned. The purpose of this 


and the C. M. & St. P. 


HE PART that electrification will play in solving the — tenance costs have been high but it is logical that they should 
traffic problem of the future is problematical. A have been under the circumstances. The locomotives were 











PERATING PROBLEMS 
common to a large number 
of railroads with heavy 

grades and tunnels have been 
worked out on the Norfolk & 
Western and the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul with the aid 
of electric operation. The oper- 
ating conditions on the two roads 
are very different, in that one 
may be likened to a big yard with 
very heavy switching operations, 
while the other is a long section 
of single track road on which the 
length of locomotive divisions has 
been doubled. 

















put into a service heavier than anything which had been 
done before-or has been done since; moreover, there was no 


precedent to follow in designing 
equipment for such service. Fur- 
thermore, the maintenance of any 
machine is to a large extent de- 
pendent upon the amount of 
work done by the machine, and 
the work done per mile and per 
day is greater for the Norfolk & 
Western locomotives than for any 
other locomotives, steam or elc- 
tric. For example, about 60 per 
cent as much power is used by 12 
locomotives operating over 28 
miles of line on the Norfolk & 
Western as is used by 42 loco- 
motives operating over 440 miles 
of line on the St. Paul. The 
power consumption on the Nor- 
folk & Western during 1919 was 
67,395,000 kw. hr., while that on 
the St. Paul was about 120,500,- 
000 kw. hr. During 1918 the 
Norfolk & Western electric loco- 
motives used 74,325,992 kw. hr., 
while the St. Paul used about 








article will be briefly to survey the operating results so far 130,177,000. 
as data concerning them are available in a usable form. 

When electric operation on the Norfolk & Western is 
studied, the proper consideration should be given to a certain 
few fundamental facts. For example, locomotive main- 
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In spite of many difficulties the electric system has been 
made to give excellent results and operating men agree that it 
has been the only practical solution for the division’s problem. 

The function of the electrified section is that of collecting 


102 


from mine sidings and yards in the coal fields the entire 
eastbound coal tonnage and transporting it up the grades and 
over the summit to the classification yard at Bluefield, which 
is a division point. The coal is partly classified at Bluefield 
and is then moved east by steam power to the various destina- 
tion points, chiefly to the Norfolk & Western marine shipping 
pier at Lamberts Point near Norfolk, Va. All coal traffic 
originates west of the Flat Top yard, about 6 miles east of 
the summit of the heavy grade, and although a large amount 
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the 2 per cent grade at 14 m. p. h. where originally three 
Mallet locomotives were used at a speed of about 7% m. p. 
h. The effect of increased speed is especially marked at the 
single track Elkhorn tunnel, which is over 3,000 ft. long on a 
1.5 per cent grade. Because of ventilation requirements, 
under steam operation, it was necessary to reduce the speed 
up the grade to about 6 m. p. h., requiring about seven min- 
utes to clear the block. With electric operation this move- 
ment is made in about three minutes. Since electric operation 
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Map of Electrified Section, Norfolk & Western. Fully 60 Per Cent. of the Line Is on Curves 


of the coal which originates on the electrified division goes 
west, the shipments to the east constitute the bulk of the traffic 
handled electrically. Some coal originating east of the sum- 
mit is shipped to the west, and this is also handled by elec- 
tric service to yards near the western end of the electrified 
section. There is probably more Norfolk & Western coal 
shipped to the west than to the east, but over the electrified 
section the total eastbound tonnage is now about six times as 
great as the westbound. About 80 per cent of the eastbound 
traffic originates between Eckman and Coaldale. 

Steam road locomotives are still used over the electrified 
section for through merchandise freight and for passenger 
trains, but electric locomotives are used regularly as helpers 
on three eastbound. passenger trains and for most of the 
through freight trains. An electric helper is also occasionally 
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was installed the Elkhorn grade has not caused restriction 
of main line traffic. 


Train 


Several different methods of operation have been tried dur- 
ing the past five years. All trains do not do the same work, 
but following a locomotive and train crew through a typical 
day’s work will give an idea of how the coal trains are 
handled. 

A train of westbound empties, consisting of from 90 to 110 
cars, is made up by a steam switcher in the Bluefield yards. 
The electric crew take the locomotive to the caboose track 
where they pick out their caboose and couple it on the rear 
of the train. The locomotive then goes to the head end of 
he train and proceeds out. The train is run at both the 14 
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Profile of Electrified Section, Norfolk & Western 


used to help other delayed passenger trains to make up time. 
The principal duty of the electric locomotives, however, is to 
make-up and haul extra, eastbound coal trains over the elec- 
trified division into Bluefield. 


Reason for Electrifying 


Decision to electrify the Elkhorn grade was made because 
this section of the road restricted the amount of main line 
traffic that could be handled. The increasing traffic, to- 
gether with the heavy grades and added tunnel complications, 
had made it practically impossible to handle the traffic over 
this section with steam power. Because of the mountainous 
country through which the division runs it was not economic- 
ally practicable to build more tracks and the only solution 
lay in handling heavier trains at higher speeds. 

Two electric locomotives now haul a 3,250-ton train up 


and 28 m. p. h. speeds from Bluefield through the Elkhorn 
tunnel. 

The train then drops down the heavier grade, regenerating 
power to the line. The empties are set off at various sidings 
on the way down the hill. When the last of the empties 
are to be set off, the caboose is uncoupled on the main line 
and is allowed to roll down the hill-until it meets the locomo- 
tive as it comes out of the lower end of the siding. They then 
proceed to the Eckman yards. Had they taken westbound 
tonnage from Bluefield they would probably have proceeded 
to Vivian. 

At Eckman all or a part of a 3,250-ton train is made up 
and taken up the grade to the Elkhorn tunnel with the aid 
of a pusher. If only a part of a full tonnage train is taken 
east from the Eckman yards the balance will be picked up at 
other points on the way to the summit. 

















January 7, 1921 


The method of starting such a train is particularly interest- 
ing. When the engineer on the front end is ready to start 
he backs the train against the pusher. At this signal the 
engineer on the pusher applies power forward and holds with 
full load current on the motors until the front end locomotive 
has taken its share of the load. The pusher then starts for- 
ward automatically. 

A special hook is used for uncoupling the pusher at the 
top of the grade, allowing it to go back for another train. 
The head-end locomotive then regenerates power down the 
steep grade east of Elkhorn tunnel. With a full tonnage 
train the one locomotive returns practically full load current 
to the line. 

The train then proceeds to Flat Top yard where the pro- 
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Typical Overhead Construction on the Norfolk & Western 


cedure depends on whether the crew is making its first or 
second trip for the day. In the former case, it is usual for 
the train to be left at Flat Top, the locomotive returning west, 
either light, with empties, or occasionally with westbound 
loads. In the latter case the train fills out to 4,700 tons at 
Flat Top yard and proceeds to Bluefield, a pusher being pro- 
_vided on Bluefield Hill. At Bluefield the time allowed for 
preparing the locomotive for its next trip is forty minutes. 
Since the system was put in operation in 1915 more than 
50,000 trains have been taken over the electrified section 
without a regeneration failure. Retaining valves are not 
used. 


Power Despatching 


All of the power for the electrified section is developed in 
one steam power house located at Bluestone. From the power 
house it is transmitted at 44,000 volts, 25-cycle single-phase 
to five substations, where it is stepped down to 11,000 volts 
and delivered to the trolley. The load sometimes changes 
from nothing to 25,000 kw. in a few minutes. One 3,250- 
ton train requires from 12,000 to 14,000 kw. for starting on a 
2 per cent grade and about 8,000 kw. are required to move 
such a train up the grade at 14m. p.h. Half of this power 
is used by each of the two locomotives and about one and 
one-half minutes are required to reach the speed of 14 miles. 
Naturally it is difficult under these circumstances to operate 
with a high load factor. A system of operation has been 
adopted, however, that has resulted in a 50 per cent load fac- 
tor and a coal consumption of something less than 3 lb. of 
coal per kw. hr. 

A record of all electric train movements is kept by the 
power despatcher at the power house. Telephones are placed 
along the right-of-way at all important signal towers or 
bridges. When a conductor has received his train he calls 
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the power house and reports that he is about to start east or 
west from a certain place with a train of a certain tonnage 
and number of cars. ‘This is recorded by the power despatcher 
on a log sheet and he also has the stokers and blowers speeded 
up to meet the coming increase of load. If it is not practi- 
cable to carry the increase of load with the number of boilers 
in service the power despatcher asks the conductor to delay 
starting for a few minutes. 

If for any reason a train is stopped at a signal for more 
than three or four minutes the power despatcher is again in- 
formed that it is about to proceed. ‘This method permits the 
power house operator to anticipate the load, to forestall ex- 
cessive peak loads and as a result operate with a minimum 
number of boilers and generators and obtain a high load fac- 
tor and relatively high efficiency. 


Overhead Maintenance 


The 000 Phono-electric contact wire is supported by a 00 
solid copper secondary messenger which in turn is supported 
by a ™% in. stranded steel primary messenger. The greater 
part of the main line overhead is supported by steel channels 
supported by tubular steel poles. In yards a built-up steel 
pole is used in connection with a cross catenary. The 44,000- 
volt transmission lines are carried on one of the steel poles. 

A small car equipped with an elevating platform and also 
an insulated ladder, known as the “hot ladder,” were pro- 
vided for trolley maintenance. Now the platform car is sel- 
dom used and practically all overhead maintenance work is 
done with the ladder. As the name suggests the “hot lad- 
der’ is used for working on the catenary when the circuit 
is live. 

As first installed a certain percentage of the auxiliary mes- 














The Bluefield Yard. 


Sleet Like This Did Not Interrupt 
Traffic 


senger was steel and the balance was copper. The action of 
the gases from the steam locomotives caused the steel wire to 
rust badly and it is gradually being replaced with 00 solid 
copper wire. ‘This change will practically double the cur- 
rent carrying capacity of the overhead wires where iron was 
used as the secondary messenger. 

A megger is used for testing insulators. If the test shows 
a resistance of less than 2,000 megohms the insulator is re- 
placed. It is then taken back to the: shop where cleaning 
may or may not bring the resistance, as measured by the 
megger, back to infinity. | Wood pull-off insulators when 
taken down are dried out in the shop and revarnished. 

In bonding the track originally, two 00 pin type, copper 
wire bonds were installed per joint, but in replacement only 
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one bond is put in. ‘This maintains satisfactory continuity 
and the slight loss in conductivity is unimportant with 
11,000-volt current distribution. The bond maintenance has 
been kept down by this practice. 

Sleet is not common in the southern part of West Virginia 
but has to be contended with occasionally. When there is 
sleet on the contact wire four pantagraphs are put up on the 
instead of the usual two. During sleet condi 
shown in the illustrations, there was an 
insulator flash-over caused by a tree limb being blown over 


locomotives 


tions, as one of 


i trolley insulator. This slightly interfered with traffic, but 
tside from this, and occasional arcing at the pantagraph 
shoe, the sleet caused no trouble. 


has been measured and found 
three and thousandths of an inch per 
' main line. On branches and stub end vard 
tracks it has been somewhat higher. 


lhe wear on the contact wire 


t 


o be between four 


vear on the 


Locomotive Maintenance 


the locomotives 


cCOnce nned. 


Maintaining has at times taxed the in 
all Frames have broken, been re- 
paired and finally a new design of frame has supplanted the 
old. About half of the locomotives have been equipped 
with the frames. ‘The first new frame was installed 
early in 1920 and as yet none have failed. Crank pins and 
side rods suffered a similar fate, but the result of the repair 
and replacement has been highly satisfactory. Chattering 


genuity of 


new 


wheel slip at first added much to the wear and tear on the 
locomotives, but it is now the exception rather than the rule. 
Several other changes made in the locomotives are of gen 
For example, split babbitted bearings were 
hut were found unsatisfactory 
hecause of alinement difficulties and because of throwing oil, 
windings. 


eral interest. 


used as main motor bearings, 
some cf 


which would get inte the mete It was 











The Repair Shop at Bluestcne 


also necessary to provide drip pans under the gears to keep 


oil off the track. The split bearings are being replaced by 
the solid bearings with bronze inserts. These throw very 
little oil, do not show the tendency to run hot that the split 


hearings did and the bronze inserts are designed to prevent 
the motors from dropping down on the pole pieces in case the 
habbitt should flow 

Phere is a pinion on each end of each motor shaft. At 
first one of these pinions was shrunk on and keyed to the 
shaft, the other being shrunk on only. Now they are both 
shrunk on to the tapered ends of the shaft. The faces of the 
original pinions were flat and flush with the ends of the 
pinion teeth. The new pinions have an extended hub on 
the outer end, threaded so that a puller can be used and have 
an extended cup at the inner end grooved so that the oil 
which creeps along the shafts will be thrown back into the 
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bearing well. A special transformer is used for heating the 
pinions before they are shrunk on. 

Iron collector rings were at first provided for the main 
motors, but, seemingly due to vibration, they pitted and wore 
the brushes badly. Copper rings were substituted which hav: 
given satisfaction, many of them having the glossv choc 
brown finish considered ideal for commutators. 


ate 


Several changes have been made on the water rheostats 
Small particles of metal from the electrodes caused the outlet 
cylinders to stick in the gland. This was corrected by mak- 
ing a new gland with a collar which extended upward fron 
the bottom of the rheostat tank for several 
liquid. The longest electredes were also 


into the 
ind thi 


inches 


reinforce d 

















A St. 


Paul Passenger Train as Seen from the Observation 


Car 


level of the liquid is not allowed to get below the bottom of 
the plates. Originally the center electrodes could be lifted 
out of the rhecstat tank while grounded electrode remained 
in the tank. This permitted a variation of distance between 
electrodes when assembled. The ground plates are now 
made integral with, and lift out with the others. Current 
limit relays have been applied to prevent the outlet cylinders 
rising too rapidly and thereby overloading the motors and 
lipping the wheels. 

Headlights were removed from the top of the cab where 
they were close to the pantagraph and were placed on the 
forward and rear trucks. 

A number of minor changes have been made to provide 
for better accessibility, better lubrication and for wear of 
certain parts. 

lhe firemen or helpers, as they are called, say they con 
~ der the electrics simpler than steam locomotives. Inquiry 
into this statement brings cut the explanation for this state 
ment. Except in very few cases trouble or faulty operation 
cf any part of the locometive can be located and remedied 
by the helper. Even if a motor should burn out it can bé 
cut out and the locomotive operated with three of the fou 


trucks. Under these circumstances, of course, it may be ne 
essary to reduce the tonnage. 

The outstanding and pertinent facts are that a new typ: 
of locomotive was made to perform a service never befor 
performed and was put into this service practically without 


experiment. Difficulties have been surmcunted as they ap 
peared and at no time have the electric locomot‘ves 
unable to handle the business that came over the division 

Electric operation has made it possible to handle the ever 
increasing traffic that originates on this division. The far 
sighted policy of adopting it has been profitable to the Nor 
folk & Western and the working out of the problems in 
volved has been a service to all other roads confronted with 
= milar problems. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 


Many factors were involved in reaching a decision to 
carry out the large electrification program of the C., M. & St 


peen 
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P. and probably the most important of these was the desire 
to create a market for power. No complete figures have been 
published to show that the enterprise has been a success 
financially, but the data available indicate that such is the 
Some conception of the status of affairs may be ob- 
tained by a consideration of the following: 


case. 


Operating and Capital Costs 
The Pacific division has been operated electrically less 
than a year, so costs can now be considered only on the Mis- 


soula and Rocky Mountain divisions. A comparison of 


freight traffic operating costs from figures made available in 
1918 shows that all costs affected by motive power on the 
Idaho division, which is steam-operated, were 90 per cent 








The St. Paul Right of Way on the Western Slope of the 
Bitter Root Mountains 


greater than those on the Missoula electrified division. On 
the Musselshell steam division they were 33 per cent greater 
and on the Rocky Mountain electric division these costs were 
11 per cent greater than on the Missoula electric division. 

The cost of maintaining and operating the transmission 
lines, substations, and trolley system, for the year 1919 is 
given in the table and a final figure showing the approxi- 
mate total operating cests involved in the delivery of the 
electric energy to the locomotives. 


OPERATING COSTS FOR 1919 
Total all 
\ccount services Per unit 
55 Power substation buildings..... $8,487 $606.00 per building 
57 Power transmission system Rg &: 4.87 per mile 
259, Pewer distribution system......... 78,461 179.00 per route mile 
61 Power line poles and fixtures..... 24,299 55.50 per milk 
30 Power substation apparatus...... 40,224 2,870.00 per statior 
383.) Train ard vard power preduced.... 102,152 7,300.00 per station 
5 | 
Potal ; Ake : » $255,396 
1 Cost per thorsand egross-ten miles trailing freight as actually 
Giabvinted Wb “ACCOR a. So coi cc sees ensigns ome cise orem auara cies, ee 
Cost per thousands gress ton-miles train freight as actually dis 
tributed in) accounts on seh ase desta Rur heaton artch aie ieavoah einen el oe aes $9 
Cost per thousands gross ten-miles trailing freight on hasis dis 
tribution in prorerticn to freght kw.hr.......... A ea or 30.2¢ 
Cost per thousands gross ten-mlcs train freight on basis distribu 
tion in propertion to freight kwehr............. ; ashe: eee 
5. Cost per actual kw.hr. delivere! te loc motives. adiewisecas's ave 
Phe thove unit firures treiud the cost of power, 


Power is purchased from power companies and the cost 
of power at the high tension bus or point of delivery was 
22.3 cents per thousand gross ton-miles trailing for freight 
service and 38.1 cents per thousand gross ton-miles trailing 
for passenger service. The freight traffic for the year was 
2.476,085,000 ton-miles trailing and the passenger traffic 
378,080,000 ton-miles trailing. The figures for the passen- 
ger service are approximate, as the ton-mile data are based 
on the assumption cf an average weight per car, no record 
of particular cars handled in all the separate trains being 
available. 

The abeve figures were taken from reports that have been 
issued from time to time and from them it appears that the 
savings in operating costs may vary from 20 to 90 per cent. 
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This must be balanced against an additional capital charge, 
due to electrification, of about $23,000 per reute mile. The 
construction cost, exclusive of locomotives, was $17,579 per 
route mile. In the first figure given, the value of the steam 
equipment displaced has been subtracted. 


Power Supply 

All power for the electric operation is purchased and 
is delivered to the railroad as 100,000-volt, 3-phase, 60- 
cycle current. Power for the section between Avery, Idaho, 
and Harlowton, Montana, is obtained from the Montana. 
Power Company. To prevent the total power demand from 
exceeding a certain value, apparatus called a power indicat- 
ing and limiting system is installed. When the power de- 
mand reaches a predetermined value, the trolley voltage is 
reduced automatically. The train speeds are, of course, also 
reduced accordingly and the reduction of voltage and train 
speeds continue until the total power demand falls off to 
something less than the predetermined value. Such a sys- 
tem was installed between Harlowton and Deer Lodge, Mon- 
tana, in 1918 and on the sections between Deer Lodge and 
Avery, Idaho, early last year. ‘Train speeds are reduced by 
this system from 2 to 13 per cent of the time, depending 
upon the amount of the traffic and the arbitrary value of 
the limit setting 

Power for the Pacific electric division which extends from 
Tacoma to Othello, Wash., is purchased from Inter-Moun- 
tain Power Company. ‘This section was formally put under 
electric operation on March 5 last. 


Motive Power 


The first consignment of locomotives was purchased from 
the General Electric Company and consisted of 12 passenger, 
30 freight and 2 switching locomotives. The freight and 
passenger locomotives were identical except for the gear 
ratio between the motor pinions and the gears on the main 
driving axles, as it was considered desirable at that time to 
have only one type of locomotive for both kinds of service. 
These locomotives are of the 4-4-4-4-4-4 type and the 12 
passenger locomctives have now been regeared for freight 
service. 

Two more switchers have been added and 15 new passen- 
ger locomotives were purchased and delivered during the 
latter part of 1919 and the early part of 1920. Ten of 
these were supplied by the Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company and are of the 4-6-2-2-6-4 quill geared 
type and the other five were supplied by the General Elec- 
tric Company and are bi-polar gearless Iccomotives with a 
2-4-8-8-4-2 wheel arrangement. These locomotives were 
described in the following issues of the Railway Age: De- 
cember 3, 1919, page 819; January 16, 1920, page 233 and 
March 26, 1920, page 1051. 


Operating Results 


The manner in which trains are handled with electric lo- 
comotives will be described in a series of three articles which 
will appear in early issues of the Railway Age. 

The following are some particularly pertinent statements 
pertaining to the results of electric operation which have 
been made during the past year by different men familiar 
with conditions on the road: 

“Nearly 30 per cent more tonnage can be handled bv 
electric operation in about 80 per cent of the time it for- 
merly took to handle the lesser tonnage by steam operation. 

“The consensus of opinion of the roadmasters and super- 
intendents of the electrified zone is that there is no more 
slipping of the locomotive wheels on the rail and conse- 
quently no more damage to the top of the rail under elec- 
tric operation than there is with steam locomotives. It has 
not been found that there is any greater tendency for the 
rails to creep on account of regenerative braking on de- 
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scending grades than there was under the braking action 
of steam locomotives. No case has been found where elec- 
tric locomotives moving at a high rate of speed have tended 
to displace the rail on the ties or the ties on the ballast. 
Roadmasters agree that the electric locomotive is easier on 
the track than steam locomotives because of less rigid con- 
struction. It is stated that the flange wear on curves under 
electric operation is actually less than under steam opera- 
tion for the reason that the electric locomotives are less rigid 
in their wheel arrangement than the steam locomotives. 

“One of the marked economies effected by electrification 
is the reduction of train and enginemen’s expense, on account 
of the increased ton-miles per train mile and per engine- 
mile and the reduction of equipment repair and roundhouse 
expense. 

“The spacing of trains to hold down the power demand 
has in combination with the action of the power indicating 
and limiting system worked out very well. When the load 
factor was running 60 per cent or higher, the automatic 
slowing up of trains involved an increased expenditure for 
freight train and enginemen’s time of about 10 per cent. 
With a load factor of from 50 to 55 per cent, however, the 
limiting action takes place through only a small part of the 
day, and while there is a considerable reduction in the 
maximum demand, there is little effect on the operation. 

“As to ease of starting trains, this feature of electric 
operation is noticeable, conducing to increased comfort of 
passengers. 

“The technical result of the electrification has been quite 
a success. The financial result, due particularly to fuel and 
labor conditions, and the indirect value due to publicity of 
this operation, are equally satisfactory. 

“Even allowing for the increased investment charges, the 
items of operating expense, depending directly upon motive 
power, are so reduced and additional benefits indirectly ob- 
tained are so great as to justify consideration of extending 
the electrification even on sections with easier grades.” 


The Pennsylvania’s New 
Agreement With Trainmen 


on December 29 concluded with the representatives of 

its engine and train service employees a mutual work- 
ing agreement, regarding the settlement of future labor 
differences, which, it is expected, will eliminate any question 
of strikes on that road, as far as train operation is concerned; 
and a statement has been issued by the company, explaining 
what has been done, substantially as follows: 

This agreement is the outcome of a series of meetings be- 
tween representatives of the company and of the engine and 
train service employees, which began in Philadelphia on 
December 21 and terminated at Pittsburgh on the 29th. 
Both sides are ready to apply the new principles with the 
beginning of the new year. 

The classes of employees who, through their accredited 
representatives, have joined with the management in this 
matter are the enginemen, conductors, firemen, hostlers, train- 
men and switch-tenders. As a medium to carry out the pur- 
poses of peaceful settlement there has been established the 
“Joint Reviewing Committee of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
System” for the settlement of all controversial questions 
affecting the engine and train service men. Through this 
cemamittee, the employees involved will, for the first time in 
the history of this railroad, have equal voice and vote with 
the management, as the committee will constitute a court of 
review involving grievances, rules and working conditions, 
including discipline. 
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The joint reviewing committee will be composed, on behalf 
of the management, of two representatives from each of the 
four “regions” of the system, and, on behalf of the employees, 
of the general chairmen of the men in the engine and train 
services. The vote of all members, whether representatives 
of the management or of the employees, will be of equal 
power and not less than a two-thirds vote will be necessary 
to reach a decision upon any question presented. 

In all matters, except individual discipline cases, the full 
committee will vote, and its decisions will constitute prece- 
dents, which will be binding equally with respect to similar 
existing or future cases, upon the management and the em- 
ployees in all four regions of the system uniformly. 

Discipline cases will be handled somewhat differently, as 
they involve a personal element which must be accorded 
recognition. It has, therefore, been decided that when such 
a case comes before the joint reviewing committee, the two 
representatives of the management in the region in which the 
case arises, together with the representatives of the employee 
involved, shall not sit as members of the committee, during 
consideration of that particular case, but shall act as counsel 
for the presentation of their respective claims. The remain- 
ing members will hear the case and determine the matter 
at issue. This will insure expeditious handling and fair 
judgment upon all discipline cases. 

The work of the joint reviewing committee will be supple- 
mented by an extension of and improvement upon the meth- 
ods of handling differences and grievances which were in 
effect prior to the war. Each division superintendent will 
have a meeting once a month with the local chairmen of the 
engine and train service employees under his jurisdiction, 
at which either side may present matters for consideration. 
Each general superintendent will have a monthly meeting 
with the general chairmen, and the general manager of each 
region will also hold monthly meetings with the general 
chairmen. 

Appeals may be taken in the order named, and appeals 
from the decision of a general manager will be taken to the 
joint reviewing committee of the system. Thus, in the final 
determination of any matter, the employees, through their 
representation upon the joint reviewing committee, will have 
equal power with the officers .in determining the issue. In 
this manner, the employees will participate in each step in 
decisions affecting their personal welfare and the conditions 
under which they work. 

The joint reviewing committee will meet monthly in order 
that all pending matters may be promptly determined. 

For the purpose of definitely establishing decisions and 
interpretations of committees upon the whole of the com- 
pany’s lines a provision has been adopted to the effect that 
whenever an agreement is reached regarding any particular 
controversy, between the representatives of the management 
and men—whether at a superintendent’s meeting, a general 
superintendent’s meeting, or a general manager’s meeting— 
the settlement agreed upon will at once be placed in effect; 
but its terms will be immediately reported to the joint review- 
ing committee. The joint reviewing committee, in its turn, 
will at its earliest convenience, either ratify the ruling as 
adopted, or modify it as may be thought best: and the 
principles so established will then become binding upon the 
management and employees in all regions, and will govern 
all existing and future cases of a similar nature. 

“The management feels justified in expressing the con- 
clusion that the understanding reached should not only make 
future strikes wholly unnecessary, but should obviate even 
the necessity for ever taking a strike vote among the engine 
and train service employees of this railroad, if both sides 
live up to the friendly spirit in which the understanding 
has been established.” 























Developments In Material Handling Methods 


The Railroads Are Making Increasing Use of Mechanical 


Equipment in the Movement of Freight 


HE MOST INTERESTING of recent developments in the 
T use of material handling machinery on the railroads 

has been in its application to the handling problems 
presented in the movement of freight. It would probably 
not be far from the truth to say that all important facilities 
planned or built recently for 
handling less-than-carload freight 


platform 50 ft. in width located at the far end of the layout 
connects the two houses and the island platforms. Double 
leaf hand-operated trucking bridges, placed at approxi- 
mately the one-third points, provide additional connections 
between the two houses and the platforms. 

The mechanical equipment in- 
cludes fleets of storage battery 








have been so designed as to per- 
mit of the use of material han- 


tractors and trailers and dollies 
in standard forms and in special 


dling devices. Also during the 
past year or so various existing 
layouts for handling less-than- 
carload freight have been mod- 
ernized through the utilization of 
material handling machines, thus 
speeding up the operation of the 
plant and_ effecting important 
economies. Likewise many lay- 
outs for handling loose bulk ma- 
terial in carload lots, which are 
predicated entirely on the utiliza- 
tion of machines, have been com- 
pleted recently or planned during 
the past year. In pointing out the 
advantages to be derived from the 
use of the various material han- 
dling devices it is necessary also 
to describe, in some detail, the 
layouts in which the machines 
function. 








HE railroads probably offer 
as great an opportunity for 
the application of material 

handling machines as any other 
single industry. Such devices are 
used by the roads in construc- 
tion, in maintenance, in the shops, 
at locomotive terminals and for 
various other purposes. In view 
of the fact, however, that for 
years the roads have been handi- 
capped by insufficient terminal fa- 
cilities it is the application of ma- 
chines to handling problems at 
terminals that is of outstanding 
interest at this time. 














forms for special service; lift type 
storage battery trucks and skid 
platforms; portable sections of 
gravity roller conveyor, and a 
hoist for handling the heavier 
shipments. 

Outbound freight is received 
from street vehicles and usually 
is loaded directly onto the trailers. 
The sections of portable gravity 
roller conveyor which are mounted 
in frames designed to suit the 
conditions are useful in effecting 
the transfer of the ordinary run 
of packages from the street vehicle 
to the trailers. The hoist, which 
consists of a suspended I-beam 
runway extending 8 ft. out into 
the drive and 16 ft. into the house, 
and which is equipped with two 
three-ton geared trolley hoists, 





Among the larger recently constructed freight terminals, 
in which improved methods of handling freight have been 
tried out with gratifying results, may be mentioned the New 
York Central terminal at Cleveland. Briefly, this layout 
consists of an inbound house 38 ft. wide and an outbound 
house 75 ft. wide. Both houses are 1,262 ft. in length and 
are separated by four sets of two railroad tracks which are 
in turn separated by island platforms 16 ft. 6 in. wide. A 


which operate independently, serves in transferring the 
heavier packages from the street vehicles to the trailers. 

Each trailer is loaded, always, with freight destined for 
one car. After loading, the trailers are classified by hand 
into groups destined for a certain section of the house and 
assembled into trains of six or more trailers. Generally it 
is possible to so make up the train that the trailers may be 
cut off progressively, beginning at the rear. When all loaded 
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trailers have been delivered the tractor makes the return 
trip, picking up the empties on the way. 

Each section of the inbound house is equipped with a 
large number of skid platforms and one lift type truck. The 
inbound shipments are handled from the cars by tractors 
and trailers and where possible the trailers are loaded with 
freight for one consignee and always with freight destined 
for one section of the house. When the size of a consignment 
justifies it, the trailers are unloaded onto the skid platforms 
where the shipment is held for delivery to street vehicles, 
the last shift being made with the lift trucks. This arrange- 
ment permits of deliveries being made without the re-handling 
of the shipment, thus saving much labor and reducing the 
likelihood of damage to a minimum. 


Modernizing Existing Layouts 


Mantua (Pa.) transfer freight station of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, which consists of a building 1,200 ft. long and 
16 ft. to 30 ft. wide, flanked on both sides by 13 tracks, 
having a combined capacity for 360 cars, may be cited as 
typical of the remarkable results obtainable from modernized 
layouts. 

Approximately 135,000 tons of package freight is handled 
annually at this station. Until recently the transfer move- 
ment was made with hand trucks, each trucker handling 
about 10 tons of freight daily. With the hand trucks replaced 
with a fleet of 11 storage battery tractors and approximately 
600 trailers three men are able to handle an average of 70 
tons of freight daily. As a result of this installation night 


work has been dispensed with, the working day has been 
shortened and an important saving has been made in the 
cost per ton of freight handled. 


Motor Trucks Replace Trap Cars 

Probably the most interesting recent development in freight 
handling on the railroads is the use of motor trucks for 
interchange and trap car shipments at Cincinnati, which 
was described in detail in the Railway Age for August 6, 
1920. Briefly, this is a system for transferring less-than- 
carload freight between local freight stations by the loading 
of package freight at the stations into demountable contain- 
ers or truck bodies which are transferred from motor chassis 
by mechanical means and are then moved from one station 
to another on motor trucks. 

The mechanical equipment required in this service in- 
cludes the motor trucks, the demountable bodies, and facil- 
ities at each station for transferring the bodies from the 
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trucks to the floor of the station, and vice versa. The transfer 
facilities consist of a light steel superstructure erected over 
the driveway and floor locations of the demountable bodies. 
This supports the electric hoists which are provided with a 
weaving device to insure accurate aligning of the demount- 
able body with the truck chassis, and are equipped with 
Sprague standard hoist units of 7'4 to 10 hp. for lifting, 
and 2'% hp. traveling motors. 

As a result of this installation the cost of handling freight 
between the 35 stations has been reduced 35 cents per ton, 
15 per cent of the existing platform area has been released 
for other use, nearly 200 cars have been released from con- 
tinuous trap car service for the handling of other commod:- 
ties and switching service has been done away with inv: 
approximately 300,000 switching cuts annually. 


ving 


A New Application for Car Unlo_ders 

The grain elevator recently completed by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad at Baltimore and described in detail in the Railway 
Age for July 2, 1920, presents some interesting develop 
ments in the application of machines for handling loose bulk 
material. This plant is equipped with four grain car un- 
loaders, each machine consisting of a sidewise-tipping cradle 
mounted on an endwise tipping table, an appliance for open- 
ing the car doors automatically and a grain receiving hopper 
placed on the side of the tipping table. In operation the 
machine tips the car on its longitudinal axis 30 deg. towards 
the side on which the receiving hopper is located, thus fore- 
ing the car door open. This causes the grain near the car 
door to run out, then with the car still in this position, it is 
tipped endwise 45 deg. by the table, first with one end up 
and then the other, so that grain in the ends of the car will 
run out. 

The entire operation of unloading a car with this unloader 
requires less than 10 minutes. Only three employees are 
required to operate the unloader and attend the car during 
the process. In other words, the machine will accomplish 
as much in 10 min. with three men as four men can accom- 
plish in 45 min. with the use of a power shovel. 

As the grain is dumped from the cars it falls into a steel 
hopper discharging to a 42 in. belt conveyor which delivers 
to cross belts running to four receiving legs or elevators for 
delivery to the garners. From here it falls by gravity to 
scales from which it can be delivered to the cleaner and 
drver. 

Nine shipping legs are provided for elevating grain for 
shipment. 
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of Salida, Colorado, Showing Railway Yards 
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High Gross and Low Net Earnings; Increase of Government 


Ownership and Management; Future Prospects 


By J. L. Payne, 


Comptroller of Statistics, Department of Railways and Canals 


1920 are not yet available; but sufficient information 
is at hand to warrant the statement that the railways 
of Canada established a record in the matter of high gross 


C1520 as OPERATING RESULTS for the calendar year 


earnings. They also established 
a record for high operating ex- 
penses. The result was the low- 
est net earnings per mile of line 
for many years. Materials and 
labor cost so much more than in 
preceding years that, notwith- 
standing the fillip given to re- 
ceipts by higher rates, the 
railways fell behind. It is to be 
feared that on this side of the 
line, as on the other, there is a 
prevalent opinion that railways 
have some occult way of escaping 
the high cost of living which is 
denied to individuals. This 
would appear to be the case, since 
the application of the railways 
for better tolls to enable them to 
hold their heads above water was 
sternly and vigorously opposed. 

It may be well to make clear 
the basic reason for this attitude 
on the part of boards of trade 
and other Canadian bodies. The 


Canadian Pacific is unquestionably prosperous. 
sources which other lines lack, and those resources have an 
important bearing on its net earnings. 


hand wash the other. 














N THE 10 YEARS ended 1919, 
gross earnings per train mile 
increased 209 per cent, while 

operating expenses increased 323 
per cent. Yet such relief as has 
been offered in increased rates 
has been bitterly opposed. 


The government now operates 
52 per cent of the railway mileage, 
although the question of govern- 
ment ownership has never re- 
ceived serious public consideration 


All conditions at the moment 
are more or less adverse; it may 
be characterized as a period of 
“anxious waiting.” 














It has re- 


Nevertheless, the 


least the past six years. 


Dominion which are able to do a little better than make one 
For example, for the ten months 
ended October 31 last it showed a gain of $29,701,408 in 
gross receipts over the same period in 1919. 


In spite of 
this it had a decrease of $1,543,- 
090 in net earnings; for while 
gross earnings had increased by 
20.8 per cent, operating expenses 
had increased by 27.4 per cent. 
Yet the Canadian Pacific has 
been able to maintain its substan- 
tial dividend payments on com- 
mon stock, and when the case o! 
all the railways is presented there 
are many people who see only this 
single road which has done well. 

Just how seriously the railways 
of Canada were pinched during 
1920 may be easily figured out 
by studying the still unpublished 
official figures for 1919. In that 
vear 36 units out of 72 failed to 
earn operating expenses. Of the 
remaining 36, only 14 were able 
to pay fixed charges, and of these 
14 just 5 had net corporate earn- 
ings available for dividends. It 
is only fair to say that this re- 
sult was not unique for 1919. 


That has been the situation, except in lesser degree, for at 
It was probably intensified in 1920. 
It is quite true that gross earnings have shown most en- 








Canadian Pacific has been suffering a steady diminution of 
net earnings in common with the few other roads in the 
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couraging advances during the past decade in particular. 
In 1910,they were $173,956,217; for 1920 they probably 
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exceeded $430,000,000. It is, however, quite misleading to 
base assumptions of prosperity on a single fact of that nature, 
as students of transportation statistics know full well. Gross 
receipts must always be measured by certain established 
standards before their real importance can be determined. 
Thus, while in Canada an increase of 147 per cent may be 
assumed to have taken place during the past decade in the 
volume of total receipts, the increase per mile of line has 
been only 110 per cent. Put in another way, and answering 
to a test which goes to the very pith of the whole matter, 
while in the ten years ended 1919 gross earnings per train 
mile grew by 209 per cent, operating expenses per train mile 
grew by 323 per cent. That is really a startling change. 


Earnings Up 25 Per Cent; Expenses Up 51 Per Cent 


There is still another way of setting forth the results of 
this crucial test. While in 1914 the credit balance created 
by the difference between gross earnings and operating ex- 
penses per train mile was equal to 35.8 per cent, in 1919 that 
percentage had shrunk to 11.8. During that same period, 
1914-19, while gross earnings went ahead by 24.7 per cent 
per mile of line, operating expenses expanded by 51.2 per 
cent. It is important to keep the facts for the years since 
1914 clearly in mind; for it was coincident with the out- 
break of war that severe pressure came upon the railroads. 
It may help to a better appreciation of the position into which 
that pressure forced the railways of the United States and 
Canada if at this point the significant difference between 
the opportunities of a railway corporation since the com- 
mencement of the war period and nearly all other classes of 
corporations is emphasized. 

While the latter were able to adjust their selling prices 
almost at will, raising them to whatever levels they deemed 
expedient to meet the rising cost of production, the purvey- 
ors of transportation were held rigidly to the earning rates 
which had been fixed before 1914. It was not until 1918 that 


any relief at all was granted. Then that relief was bitterly 


opposed. It was not sufficient, however, except for immediate 
purposes. The cost of materials and labor continued to rise. 
After enduring these conditions for two years, a further ad- 
vance in rates was permitted in 1920. This, at all events, 
was what happened in Canada. Everybody is familiar with 
what the unchecked carriers by water did during that same 
long period of steadily ascending prices. They raised their 
rates 100, 200, 400 and up to 800 per cent. What would 
have been the financial position of the railways of North 
America today if they had been as free to regulate their tolls 
as were these carriers by water or as were other producers ? 
This is neither an inept nor an unreasonable question. 


Government Acquires Grand Trunk 

By every test which may be fairly applied the railways of 
Canada have been having a hard time since 1914. Their 
experience has made many hundreds of millions of dollars 
of investment unproductive. This has been peculiarly true 
of the year 1920, because it brought many roads to a very 
serious state. Yet they have all borne these adverse condi- 
tions heroically, and no one may charge them with not hav- 
ing tried to help themselves as far as was humanly possible. 
They enforced economies both directly and indirectly. That 
is to say, they cut operating expenses with a ruthless hand, 
and brought every available device of administrative skill 
to bear on the reduction of train mileage and car mileage, 
while on the other hand they increased the carload and train- 
load. ‘They achieved wonders in all these respects. And 
still they had to sit down at the end of the year and face 
a further shrinkage of net earnings. If this were the story 
of an individual or an ordinary commercial corporation it 
would provoke sympathy. The railways have learned to 
grin and bear it. 

Aside from financial consideration, the outstanding fact 
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in the history of Canadian railways in 1920 was the ab- 
sorption of the Grand Trunk into the Canadian National 
Railways system. This followed the setting up of that sys- 
tem in 1918, when the Intercolonial and Prince Edward 


‘Island railways, which had been the standing examples of 


government ownership as growing out of the pact of Con- 
tederation in 1867—the Canadian Northern, the National 
Transcontinental, the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Grand 
Trunk Pacific Branch Lines were thrown into a single oper- 
ating group. Thus in May, 1920, with the bringing in of 
the Grand Trunk, the principle of public ownership and 
operation was directly applied to a little over 52 per cent of 
the entire railway mileage of the Dominion. It will not be 
out of place, even though it may represent in some degree 
the reiteration of what has already appeared in these col- 
umms, to present in succinct form the causes which operated 
to bring about this exceedingly important change in the 
Canadian railway situation. 

It began with the collapse of the Canadian Northern and 
Grand ‘Trunk Pacific, which really took place in 1914, but 
was not carried to the point of positive assumption of full 
operating responsibility by government until near the end 
of 1917. In fact, some of the steps were not formally taken 
until 1918. It must be definitely understood that what took 
place in this regard was dictated by the imperative demands 
of necessity arising out of the fact that the bonds of these 
roads had been guaranteed to a high proportion by both the 
federal and provincial governments. It will not be neces- 
sary at this time to take up space in setting forth the full 
measure of these obligations. It must suffice to say that the 
Dominion Government deemed it a public duty to keep these 
properties in operation. As the chief guarantor, the Do- 


‘minion Government felt impelled to do this for the further 


reason that it was the only avenue of possible escape from 
further serious losses. The interests of the growing west 
also demanded it, since nearly all the mileage was in that 
section of the Dominion. Under any circumstances the re- 
sponsibility would remain unaltered. 

The Grand Trunk, while hard hit by reason of its pri- 
mary guarantees on account of its subsidiary, the Grand 
Trunk Pacific, was not without resources. But the time for 
financing on a comprehensive scale was inopportune. More- 
over, the government needed the old established system in 
the east to complete the scheme of the Canadian National 
Railways. The time was favorable for such a change, and 
after protracted negotiations the matter was brought to an’ 
issue early in 1920. The shareholders of the Grand Trunk 
approved a bargain under which, without going into a mass 
of details, the government should be given control by becom- 
ing the purchaser of the common and preferred stock rights. 
With that control there passed at the same time to the gov- 
ernment practically full responsibility for the liabilities of 
the Grand Trunk. The operating rights were taken over in 
May last, and the terms of purchase, subject to certain statu- 
tory limitations, will be adjusted by the usual process of arbi- 
tration. That process is now under way. 


Not Due to Definite Policy 


Before passing to the consideration of what this tremen- 
dous change means, and may mean, so far as the Canadian 
people are concerned, the fact cannot be too strongly accen- 
tuated that these happenings did not follow the adoption of 
a definite policy in favor of substituting public for corporate 
ownership. They came about as the direct result of irre- 
sistible circumstances. The matter was not made an issue 
before the electors. There was scarcely time to do that. 
Anyway, the liability arising out of the guarantees could 
not be pushed aside no matter what might be the wishes of 
either government or people; and that liability dominated all 
considerations. To put it in homely phrase—and there is 
no other way of doing it so lucidly—the people of Canada 
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had endorsed the bonds of certain railways which subse- 
quently fell into bankruptcy, and have been obliged to take 
over the properties secured by those bonds in order to try 
and reduce the ultimate volume of loss to themselves. They 
were the trusting endorser. They have never expressed any 
judgment on the broad question of state control as against 
private control, since necessity dictated what they should do 
rather than considerations of policy. 

There will be a natural interest across the line in this 
vast enterprise bearing the stamp of nationalization, and the 
first question would probably be with respect to results. 
For the fiscal year 1920 the responsible minister announced 
a deficit of $47,000,000. For the preceding year it was 
several millions under that total on the basis adopted by 
the Department of Railways and Canals. In an impressive 
and well-organized speech the minister frankly told Parlia- 
ment that the deficit for the year did not include any fixed 
charges attaching to the Intercolonial, the Prince Edward 
Island or the National Transcontinental. He could not 
have presented more than an estimate; for the capital ac- 
counts of these roads have not been kept on the basis applied 
to corporate lines. The Minister of Finance has recently 
intimated that an effort will be made to set up a correct 
account. 

This aspect of the matter is so important that a word or 
two of explanation would appear to be necessary before the 
situation as to fixed charges can be understood. In official 
statistics the sum charged on account of capital outlay is 
placed at $330,062,719; but that is the bare cost of construc- 
tion, and neither includes any interest charges during the 
building period nor subsequently. Therefore, to compare 
the Intercolonial with the Canadian Northern, for example, 
is impracticable. If accumulated fixed charges were now 
added, the total would, of course, be very materially in- 
creased. ‘This was made plain to Parliament by the Min- 
ister of Railways some months ago. As the capital account 
of these three government roads has not been made compar- 
able with the accounts of other units in the Canadian Na- 
tional group, it would scarcely be proper for the writer to 
indulge in a purely speculative calculation. Others, how- 
ever, have made the attempt and their figures run into large 
totals. It must suffice to say that whatever may be the cor- 
rect capital account, it would, to the extent of the fixed 
charges attaching hereto, swell the deficit announced by the 
minister. When the account is brought down to the present 
time, it would, quite unavoidably be swollen by the accretive 
power which is exhibited in the proverbial rolling snowball— 
in other words, by the compounding of interest charges over 
a long period of years. Moreover, into the final account 
must be thrown the advances made to the Canadian Northern 
and Grand Trunk Pacific, and which now aggregate more 
than $150,000,000. 


What of the Future? 


What of the future? No one could pretend to do more 
than guess. The Canadian National system, with its lines 
running from coast to coast, and branching northward and 
southward in many directions, will be as dependent as other 
lines on the development of traffic. As settlement proceeds— 
and the immigration authorities tell of the brightest prospects 
in that respect—the government roads are bound to receive 
the stimulation which such a movement carries with it. 
They are in a position to meet large demands for public 
service, although they are still short of urgently required 
equipment. That is in process of being remedied. They 
are in capable hands from the administrative point of view, 
and there is a reasonable prospect that by cutting out a con- 
siderable parallel mileage in the west economies in operat- 
ing cost may be brought about. On the other hand, there 
is great pressure upon the government to build new branches 
and to extend existing lines into parts of the country where 
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land has been taken up by settlers. That pressure can only 
be relieved by favorable action. Some considerable work in 
standardization has also to be done. 

The people of Canada are aware of the burden which rests 
upon their shoulders to the extent of announced deficits, and 
they have been candidly told that this burden will be swollen 
by very considerable charges which have not yet been calcu- 
lated. There are no signs, in the press or on public .plat- 
forms, that they are either alarmed or fretful. On the con- 
trary, the attitude of the public mind expresses resignation. 
They understand that a great task has been assigned to the 
men who are operating the government system; but D. B. 
Hanna, the president and chief executive head, appears to 
command general confidence. There is a feeling that the 
best is being made of a situation which will not lose any of 
its grave aspects by the raising of an uproar. They are will- 
ing to give the management a free hand and to await results. 
But they would be surprised if, while they are waiting, a 
visitor from the United States should ask them why they had 
swung so pronouncedly over to the side of state ownership. 
They would tell him at once that the matter had never been 
considered on its merits; that what had been done had grown 
out of their position as endorsers of railways bonds. And 
that would be the whole truth. 

Practically No Additions to Mileage 

Coming back to the railway field as a whole, it may be 
said that wholly trivial additions have been made to mile- 
age during the past two years. F. P. Gutelius, of the Dela- 
ware & Hudson, said the other day before a Canadian 
tribunal that any railway which was built under present 
conditions would not be able to earn fixed charges. That, is 
probably true. We have just seen that many roads which 
were constructed in the years when prices were low are 
unable to earn any return on investment. Worse than that, 
a high percentage of them cannot pay their way at all. This 
situation as to earning power no doubt has had something 
to do with the practical stoppage of railway building in 
Canada; but the controlling reason is to be found in the 
fact that our transportation needs, apart from new districts in 
the west, have probably been met. While our railway mile- 
age expanded by 130 per cent within two decades our popu- 
lation grew by but 70 per cent. Out of that grew our rail- 
way problem and the scheme of nationalization to which 
somewhat extended reference has been made. 

Canadian railways are slowly picking up on lost time in 
the matter of equipment. During the war period they could 
do very little in that respect. They actually stood still for 
four years. Now they have to pay terrifying prices, both at 
home and abroad. But every road in North America knows 
all about that. 

The labor situation is satisfactory in the sense that there 
are no strikes on nor are any threatened. We have never had 
serious trouble with the unions on this side of the line. The 
unions themselves are represented by rather superior men, 
conservative and considerate in their attitude, and nothing 
has ever happened to arouse bitterness. At the same time, 
the railways of Canada feel acutely the pinch of labor con- 
ditions. Whatever advances are made in the United States 
are invariably demanded and conceded on this side. 

The whole situation might be summed up within the words 
“anxious waiting.” All the conditions are at the moment 
more or less adverse. ‘Traffic has not increased since 1918; 
in fact, it has rather decreased in volume. On the other 
hand, rates have been advanced to a point which is supposed. 
to take care of the increased cost of operation; but the story 
of shrunken net earnings is plainly told in the railway ac- 
counts. Meanwhile, it is doubtful if the people of North 
America clearly realize that they are getting transportation 
service at a lower ton-mile cost than that borne by the people 
of any other country under the sun. 





The Problem of Rates on the Canadian Railways’ 


Delicate Question to So Adjust Them As to Be Fair to Govern- 
ment and Privately Owned Railways 


By E. W. Beatty 
President, Canadian ‘Pacific 


HE YEAR 1921 is apt to be of great significance in the 
T railway progress of Canada. It will be a year of test 

and it will be incumbent upon all the companies to re- 
duce costs by economy and efficiency in order that rates may 
be reduced as speedily as possible. Canadian transportation 
companies cannot expect the Canadian people to continue 
paying high rates if by any act of the railway companies 
expenses can be reduced sufficiently to permit of these rates 
being lowered. 

Under the present conditions of operation the rates are 
none too high—in fact, would prove inadequate if the vol- 
ume of traffic even slightly diminished. The period, how- 
ever, is one of readjustment and the tendency towards 
lower costs will undoubtedly become more marked during the 
coming year. ‘These conditions must be taken full advantage 
of in order that rates may be adjusted to a more normal basis. 
That this will be done goes without saying as there is not a 
transportation officer living who would not prefer the pros- 
perity of his enterprise to be accomplished on a moderate 
scale of rates and a heavy and free movement of traffic rather 
than in any other way. 


A Unique Situation 


Canada is blessed or handicapped, according to your point 
of view, with a very expensive railway mileage, a mileage 
somewhat out of proportion to its population and the transpor- 
tation necessities of the country at the time a great deal of it 
was constructed. That improvident construction has brought 
about an evolution in administration which has been consid- 
ered inevitable. It has brought a condition which is unique 
and has no parallel in any other country in the world so far as 
I know. It means the ownership of the principal systems by 
the government and the Canadian Pacific respectively and the 
extents of their respective systems are almost equal. 

The situation, which is unique, is that of a private enter- 
prise competing with a government owned enterprise, both, 
however, subject to regulations by an independent tribunal, 
the Railway Commission. The existence of this condition 
naturally creates a situation which imposes upon the govern- 
ment an obligation to exercise an almost judicial attitude 
towards its chief transportation competitor, while at the same 
time pressing by all legitimate means the interests of the Na- 
tional Railways against that competitor. It is not necessary 
for me to elaborate the fact that such an attitude is as diffi- 
cult as the position is delicate, and to exercise even-handed 
justice in such circumstances requires an intimate apprecia- 
tion of national necessities and of the national consequences 
of a policy which involves unfair discrimination. 

The appreciation of service rendered, when it is properly 
rendered, is the greatest possible protection to a corporation, 
and if the government’s position is difficult by reason of its 
large direct interest in one enterprise, still the government 
reflects in its policies the sentiment of the people as a whole, 
and the sentiment of the people is in a vast majority of cases 
towards fair competition. But I have another reason for sug- 
vesting that the situation gives not the slightest ground for 
alarm, and that is the acceptance by the government of an 
existing condition not altogether of their making and a deter- 


*Extracts from an article in the annual Financial Survey of the Toronto 
“Globe.” 


mination, as expressed through their responsible Ministers, 
that fair and equal competition will be indulged in. 


Real Problem Is That of Rates 


Two theories have been advanced as to the national atti- 
tude or the attitude of Parliament towards the question of 
railway rates. One is that the rates should be such as would 
enable the National Railways to become self-supporting both 
as to operating expenses and fixed charges almost immedi- 
ately. The other is that the rates should not have been 
increased but that the resultant deficits should have been 
borne out of the national treasury and the treasury of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway respectively. Both are equally 
unsound and as usual the correct course is to be found some- 
where between the two extremes. It would be quite im- 
proper that you and I and all individuals and companies 
should be taxed more than they otherwise would be taxed 
so as to enable shippers of freight to have their produce trans- 
ported at rates which are less than reasonable. It would be 
equally improper that the whole burden of maintaining Na- 
tional Railways should immediately be placed upon those 
who utilize the properties because in the position of that 
company with its numerous added properties, built not for 
co-ordination but for competition, it should not be expected 
to become paying until the development of the country caught 
up with the extensive over-construction. 

While it is, in my opinion, not desirable that governments 
should intervene in railway administration unless forced to 
do so, it has one immediate result in enabling them, and 
through them the people they represent, to appreciate in a 
fuller measure and in a greater degree the difficulties in- 
volved in railway administration, and the burden imposed 
by unsuccessful operation. 


A Recent Misapprehension 


The recent temporary advances in freight rates and pas- 
senger rates have been, I think, somewhat seriously mis- 
apprehended in many places in Canada—a misapprehension 
which would be removed by a closer scrutiny of the condi- 
tions under which the operations are now being carried on 
and would result in a more generous attitude towards the 
railway companies. 

One of the small beginnings which have added to the 
difficulty of the railway situation in the United States was 
this very lack of appreciation of the railway companies’ needs 
by public tribunals up to the year 1917. The railways were 
not altogether free from blame in bringing this about, be- 
cause initially their attitude of inelasticity in dealing with 
the public developed a sentiment which found reflection in 
the Acts of Congress relating to transportation and to the 
administration under those Acts of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. ‘That commission seemed, in former years, to 
regard it as its paramount duty to permit the railways to 
suffer if by so doing the interest of the public was tem- 
porarily advantaged. Obviously this was an incorrect view 
the duty of any commission so established being to protect 
the interest both of the companies and the proprietors of 
them and the public, rather than that their influence should 
be directed in favor of either one or the other of the parties 
in any controversy affecting the railway and the public. 
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The Present Railway Condition in Mexico 


Capital Needed for Rehabilitation of Motive Power and Cars and 


Expansion of Facilities 


By W. M. Whitenton 


Assistant Chief Operating Officer, Missouri, Kansas & Texas 


covering approximately 3,000 miles of railroad in the is in need of ties, 


7; WRITER recently returned from a two weeks’ trip 


Republic of Mexico, entering through the Laredo gate- 
way and returning through the Eagle Pass gateway, visiting 
the cities of Monterey, San Luis Potosi, Mexico, Guadala- 


Monclova and Eagle Pass the line is light 56 1b. rail which 
is j banks are narrow. This is the 
pcorest pie e of track I saw on the entire trip. 

Bridges in the Durango-Torreon district suffered a great 
deal from the revolution. All the wooden structures were 


jara, Aguascalientes, Durango, 
Torreon and Monclova. 

The last time previously that 
I was in the Republic of Mexico 
was in the Spring of 1908. Nat- 
urally, I was interested in the 
changes which have taken place 
since that time. My greatest sur- 
prise was in finding the roadbed 
of the lines over which I traveled 
in such a good physical condi- 
tion. Most of the line from 
Laredo to Mexico City. is laid 
with 85 lb. rail, in good condi- 
tion, with good joints, ample 








HE TRACK conditions com- 
pare favorably with much 
of the track in the United 

States. 

The greatest need is for equip- 
ment and rolling stock, the roads 
having suffered a loss of about 
10,000 freight cars and 400 loco- 
motives during the revolutionary 
period. A considerable amount 
of passenger traffic is being han- 


destroyed; some of them several 
times. ‘They have been rebuilt, 
however, but in many instances 
only temporarily. A good many 
of the steel structures were dyna- 


4 


mited and damaged by various 
other means. Most of these have 
een replaced and repaired. 
Summing up the track condi- 
tions, I would say that it will, 
on an average, compare favorably 
with much of the track in the 
United States, and is capable of 
sustaining a considerable traffic, 
provided it 1s given a reasonable 





ballast and ties. Considerable 
work has evidently been done on 
this track during the past five or 
six months, as the line, surface 
and drainage, is excellent. Our 
train jogged along at a speed of 
40 to 55 miles per hour with 
comfort. 








dled in box cars. 

The present railroad adminis- 
tration is up-to-date. 

Friendly feeling expressed 
toward our country. 


maintenance allowance. 

Station and shop buildings, 
roundhouses, and various other 
similar facilities, in the territories 
where the revolution dominated, 
show considerable damage; in 
many instances they were entirely 
- destroyed. It will require a con- 














Between Mexico City and 
Guadalajara, Aguascalientes and 
Durango, and Durango and Torreon, there is a mixture 
of 75 and 85 Ib. rail, all in very good condition, but the 
track does not show the excellent condition which prevailed 
so noticeably between Laredo and Mexico City, although 
there is no “real bad track.” Some of it has good ballast, 
while there are stretches where there is no ballast. 

The line between Torreon and Monclova is in good ordi- 
nary condition—75 Ib. rail and fairly good line and surface 
—lhut it shows evidence of insufficient tie renewals. Between 


siderable expenditure to replace 

these facilities. There has been 
no real progress made the past ten years in the way of addi- 
tional tracks, yards, station buildings, etc. 

The Aguascalientes shop, ten years ago, would have been 
considered a modern shop, capable of turning out 25 loco- 
motives per month in classified repairs; the car shops capable 
of taking care of several hundred cars in heavy repairs. 
At the present time they are working approximately 2,200 
men in both the locomotive and car departments, averagin: 
about 20 locomotives per month and repairing several 
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hundred cars, which is a fairly good output for the plant. 

The greatest need of the railways of Mexico is equipment 
and rolling stock. The lines suffered a loss of about 10,000 
freight cars and about 400 locomotives during the revolu- 
tionary period. They now have about 350 locomotives await- 
ing shop, and have a shop capacity of about 75 locomotives 
per month provided they could get material with which to 
carry on the work. Labor is plentiful. 

There are many hundred remnants of destroyed freight 
cars. These have all been gathered and assembled at certain 
convenient points and will be repaired as rapidly as funds 
can be provided for this class of work. The passenger 
equipment is in rather deplorable condition, due to lack of 
repairs during the past ten years, and a large amount of the 
passenger traffic is being handled in box cars. 

One rather unusual thing is the fact that passenger fares 
in Mexico have not been changed for more than 25 years; 
however, it is the opinion that the rates will be increased 
about the first of January. Freight rates, like ours, have 
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National Lines system. One of these is a yardmaster by 
the name of Clark, at Durango, and another is R. E. Com- 
fort, terminal superintendent at Vera Cruz. 

As I view the situation the crying need of the Mexican 
railways is capital for the rehabilitation of the rolling stock 
and motive power and the expansion of facilities in order 
to take care of what must necessarily follow a stable govern- 
ment—an increased volume of traffic. 

I found a most friendly feeling expressed everywhere for 
the United States and for the Americans. Peace and quiet 
prevailed everywhere during the entire trip and the only 
evidence of revolution to be seen were the scars which have 
been left behind. I am of the opinion that the present 
government is the strongest that has been in power since 
the abdication of the old Diaz regime and with proper sup- 
port I am confident it will be friendly to the United States 
and that the railroads of this country can well afford to 
assist the railroads of Mexico in getting on their feet and in 
opening their transportation and traffic gateways. 


increased the past ten years, and they are on a fairly 
remunerative basis. 
Labor organizations in Mexico are well founded. All of Car Loading Decreases 


the different crafts and classes are organized and have their 
general chairmen and committees the same as we have them 
in the United States. Train service employees receive good 
remuneration. Station and yard employees are also on a 
good basis. The shop crafts and track laborers, however, 
have not been so well taken care of, but are on a fair living 
wage considering conditions and surroundings. 

The present railroad administration is up-to-date and 
composed of practical men. The director general is a man 
of about 22 years’ experience, having been trained in the 
early days under the leadership of American railroad men, 
and for the past few years he has been superintendent and 
general superintendent of part of the National Lines. He 
appears to be a man well versed in railroad operation. His 


REVENUE 


Wasuincton, D. 
HE NUMBER OF CARS loaded with revenue freight during 
T the week of December 25 was less than for any week in 
1920 except one week during the switchmen’s strike 
last April, according to the weekly report of the Car Service 
Division of the American Railway Association. The totai 
was 639,275, as compared with 684,784 in 1919 and 549,975 
in 1918. ‘The heavy reduction as compared with the week 
before was due to the Christmas holiday but this is also the 
second week in which the loading has fallen below the total 
for the corresponding week of 1919. For the week of De- 
cember 18 the loading was 796,858 cars. The summary of 

the report follows: 





FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 























SumMMary—ALL Districts, Comparison oF Totars Tunis Year, Last Year, Two Years Aco. For Week Enpep SaturDay, December 25, 1924 
Total Received 
revenue freight loaded from connections 
Grain Corre- Ccerre- Corre Corre 
nd This sponding sponding This 9 t , 
rain Live Forest Mdse. Miscel- ear vear vear veat 1 wae 
Districts Year products toch Coal Coke products Ore L.C.L. lanecus 1920 1919 1918 
Fastern 1920 4,609 386 46,064 1,446 5.525 1,026 38.297 S2406 451-768. ....... _ceece 202.174 
1919 5.017 3,111 41,482 3,168 6020 1,226 29,096 77,974 ....... 167,094 140,235 .. 8.629 
Allegheny 1920 2.351 2.807 54,565 6.311 3.062 3,234 31.173 44.928 148,431 lh eee i121] c 
1919 515 3.410 43,428 3,545 3,255 2,228 25,654 50,210 weoees 144.245 133,26( ees 112,890 
Pocahontas 1920 81 93 17,255 336 1,404 118 2092 4,398 25,777 ....... inne . SS 
1919 39 56 12,919 452 1,574 230 172 6805. sccccs C237 PROS =... 6,408 7,015 
Southern 1920 2,504 1,696 23,793 710 13,142 1,658 30,166 25.705 TEES wiicens eee 61,631 
19:9 2.639 32 23,741 118 13,677 1,611 18,289 44,311 wesces 206.618 72.265 aa 73 99 721 
Northwestern 1920 8.659 5.156 7,848 1,328 8,252 1,105 20,894 17.889 71,131 st ie. . 
1919 10,145 7,700 12,763 728 G61F 41,346 26,958 29.080 ....... 87,337 77463 «.... 52.505 8.61 
Central Western 1920 8,047 6,741 22,603 316 2,767 1,908 23,499 26.868 92.749 i ae OE 43.37 
1919 9.359 9,476 25.097 313 3,607 2,196 ~=—:19,25 36.496 ....... 105,995 74.935 ...... 504° 19.275 
Southwestern . 1920 2,896 935 5,180 509 5,162 448 12,797 12 50,050 ...... Senken,  ‘SOa0 ‘ 
1919 3,438 1,777 6,446 512 4,970 489 12,003 $1.3a% a si 51,168 35.844 aie 49,275 59 
Total all roads 1920 29,147 19,814 177,308 10,956 39,314 9,497 158,918 194,321 639,275 ....... ...... 314.3 "i 
1919 33.202 27.762 165,876 8,836 41,920 9,326 131.423 266.439 ....... 684.784 _.. ae a 
1918 ee ae. Meets peers) aan He i eR cencexn 349:975 260 
Increase compared 1919 ; ay 11.432 2,120 . 171 27,495 nk i<pamaie ee a 
Decrease compared . 1919 4,055 7,948 nee 2.606 a 72.118 45.509 49 
Increase compared ..... 1918 puis aaa _ ate 89.300 Ptah eeee 
Decrease compared ..... 1918 S habk 42.2390 
L.C.L. merchandise loading figures for 1920 and 1919 are not comparable as some roads are not able to separate their L. C. L. freight and miscellaneous 
of 1919 Add merchandise and miscellaneous columns to get a fair comparison. sf is epee 
December 18 .......+++- 35,505 30,470 223,153 12,750 48,626 14,127 136,997 245,230 796,858 806,734 796,116 587.099 576.770 672.533 
December Tio... ccccces 36,820 31,799 230,396 13,904 51,194 17,673 193,143 259,968 834,897 761,940 820.202 614.178 596785 683.649 
December 4 37.109 30,903 230,228 15,643 53,971 27,195 195.571 281,542 872,162 789.286 837,806 605.876 589350 657.758 
November 27 .....-.- 33.922 291844 205.985 14,338 50,154 31,445 173,958 258,027 797.673 739.197 735°628 604.966 611.793 641.479 
official staff, in most instances, are apparently capable men, The number of surplus cars continues to increase. For 


all of them having come up through the ranks. The em- 


ployees are made up entirely of Mexicans, there being only 
two or three Americans in railroad service on the entire 


the week of December 23 the total was 127.723. while there 


were scattering shortages, particularly in the coal fields, of 
9,056 cars. 
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English Railway Developments During 1920 


Freight and Passenger Rates Increased—The Minister of 


Ta YEAR 1920 will stand as the second year of a period 


Transport Outlines the Future Policy 


By Robert E. Thayer 


European Editor of the Railway Age 


l.onpon, England, December 10, 1920. 


both passenger and freight rates; it has inaugurated a system 


of the greatest moment in English railway history. It of statistical reports which are published regularly in four- 
may logically be compared to the year 1919 for Ameri- weekly periods; and it has appointed committees to investi- 


can railways. It has been a 
period of study and investigation 
looking forward to a future rail- 
way policy which bids fair to up- 
set and wholly revolutionize all 
English railway traditions. It 
has been a “Ministry of Trans- 
port” year rather than a “rail- 
way” year.. By that is meant that 
practically all of the developments 
that have occurred during the year 
have emanated from the Ministry 
of Transport rather than from 
the railways. This demarkation 
between the Ministry of Trans- 
port and the railways is made ad- 
visedly, for, unlike the United 
States Railroad Administration, 
the Ministry of Transport has 
held itself aloof from the direct 
control of railway operation. It 
has confined its activities more 
particularly to a study of the 
broader phases of the subject and 
the initiation of general policies 


while the railway managements have operated the roads. 

The development during 1920 may be summed up briefly 
as follows: The Ministry of Transport has been busy formu- 
lating a plan for the future of the railways; it has increased 














HE ENGLISH railways have 
handled more freight and 
passengers during 1920 

than ever before. 


The Ministry of Transport has 
outlined proposals for the future 
control of the railways which 
must shortly receive considera- 
tion in Parliament. It includes a 
grouping of the roads, employee 
representation on the boards, rate 
fixing machinery, and other pro- 
visions which tend toward nation- 
alization, although during the 
past year the nation rejected rail- 
way nationalization. 
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gate electrification —_ problems, 
standardization, automatic train 
control, complete revision of the 
rate structure, railway agreements 
made during the period of govern- 
ment control, etc. According to 
opinions of a large number of 
people, it has been making a 
strong endeavor to establish the 
Ministry of Transport as a per- 
manent institution in the English 
government. On the other hand 
the railways have been carrying 
on, improving and reconstructing 
their plant as best they might to 
bring it back to pre-war condi- 
tions. There has been no real de- 
velopment along the lines of cap- 
ital expenditures because of the 
uncertainty of the future, the rail- 
ways naturally holding all new 
developments in abeyance until a 
definite railway policy is evolved 
by the government. 

The year has shown an im- 


provement in general railway conditions in the matter of 
permanent way, rolling stock and improved freight and pas- 
senger carrying capacity, for which the railways themselves 
are primarily responsible. 


Sir Eric Geddes, minister of 
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transport, recently said in Parliament that in spite of the 
depleted resources and various dislocations due to the war, 
vastly greater freight and passenger traffic has been carried 
than ever before in the history of the English railways. 
There was considerable congestion in freight traffic at the 
beginning of the year, but this has greatly improved, until 
now the congestion is not bad enodgh to warrant wholesale 
criticism in the press, as at the beginning of the year. 


Discussion of Future Problems 

By tar the most interesting development during the yeai 
has been the discussion of the future railway policy to be 
adopted by the government. ‘The Ministry of Transport pub- 
lished not long ago a brief report outlining proposals as to 
the future organization of transport undertakings in Great 
Britain. ‘This has been taken as defining the policy the 
government is to follow in its presentation of a final trans- 
port bill to the English Parliament within the next few weeks. 
The proposal is: to group the roads; to provide for each 
group a board of management, in which the representatives 
of labor shall participate; to prescribe rates with a provi- 
sion for government participation of profits above a certain 
net return on those rates; to provide a method of handling 
all rate questions; to provide a method of handling wages 
and working conditions, and to increase further the powers 
of the state in relation to the railways. 

Grouping—It is proposed to group the railways into seven 
distinct groups. ‘The method suggested in this instance is 
geographic rather than economic, there being a Southern, 
Western, Northwestern, Eastern, Northeastern, London, and 
Scottish group. It is proposed that all the railways included 
in each of these sections of the country shall be amalgamated 
under one group management. Since this report has been 
issued there has been a severe criticism of the geographic ar- 
rangement. It would entirely eliminate all competition ex- 
cept possibly along the boundaries of the groups. By placing 
all the Scottish railways in one group it is claimed they 
would be bankrupt under the rates and labor conditions pre- 
vailing at this time. With wages standardized, the wage bill 
of the Scottish railways has been increased in much greater 
proportion to the increase in revenue to be derived from the 
increase in freight and passenger rates than the English roads. 
The Scottish railways claim that they could not live under 
such conditions. Furthermore, the public, particularly the 
shippers, is not ready to eliminate competition entirely. 

Substitute proposals have, therefore, been brought forward 
from various sources based upon economic considerations, and 
which serve to retain a competition which it is quite agreed 
must exist if railway transportation is to progress. In these 
counter proposals a north and south grouping has been sug- 
gested, amalgamating certain of the Scottish lines with cer- 
tain of the English lines so that there would at least be two 
competitive groups running from the south of England to 
the north of Scotland. 

Vanagement—The Ministry’s proposals outline a board of 
management for each of the above-mentioned groups, to con- 
sist of 21 members, of which the shareholders should be in 
the majority and the rest divided, one-third being adminis- 
trative officers of the group, and two-thirds representatives 
of the workmen. The railway stockholders have evinced 
much opposition to this proposal, claiming that employee 
representation on management councils is one thing, but on 
a directors’ board entirely different. This point will be 
strongly contested when the final bill is presented to Parlia- 
ment. 

Finance—The Ministry’s proposal in regard to finances is 
that rates and fares shall be fixed at such a level as, with 
sufficient and economical management, will, in the opinion 
of a prescribed authority, enable railway companies to earn 
a net revenue substantially equivalent, on some pre-war basis, 
to the combined net revenue of all the companies absorbed 
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in the group. Further, it is stated that in case the pre-war 
return of the railways in the new groups is exceeded the 
state should participate in such surplus revenues, which 
should be used for the purpose of assisting the backward 
districts in developing their transportation system, to develop- 
ing small railways, and for other appropriate purposes in 
connection with transportation. 

Rate Fixing Machinery—It is generally admitted that the 
basis on which the existing railway rates and charges are fixed 
is quite unsatisfactory and that it does not meet present con- 
ditions. The Ministry is now reviewing the situation and 
plans are in progress for bringing the whole rate question 
up-to-date. In the contemplated legislation the Ministry pro- 
poses to establish a body similar to the present Rates Ad- 
visory Committee, to consider all rate questions. The Min- 
istry does not propose to include any guaranteed financial 
assistance to the railways in the future but proposes to regu- 
late the railways’ income through this rate-making body. In 
case the railways should not accept any decision of the rate- 
making body, it is proposed to grant them the right of appeal 
to a judicial tribunal. 

Wages and Working Conditions.—In this preliminary re- 
port the Ministry states that it is the intention to continue the 
arrangement now in effect for dealing with railway wages 
and conditions, namely, that two boards shall be established, 
the Central Wages Board, consisting of equal numbers of 
managers and men, and the National Wages Board, consist- 
ing of four managers, four representatives of the men and 
four representatives from the users of the railways, with an 
impartial chairman. The latter board is to act as a board 
of last resort. In the case of a request for an advance in 
wages of the railwaymen during May of the past year, the 
National Wages Board was called into action and served its 
purpose admirably. 

Powers of the State-——The Ministry outlined certain state 
powers which should be included in the final railway bill 
which may be classified as follows: 

(a) The protection of the public. 

(b) The economical working of the railway systems of t 
country. 

(c) Safeguarding national interests. 


Under the first heading the state would be given power to 
require adequate service and facilities and minor extensions 
wherever it was deemed necessary. However, the group affected 
by such demands would be given the right to appeal to a pre- 
scribed tribunal in case such demands would seriously inter- 
fere with its finances. Likewise it is planned to give the 
state, under the same right of appeal, power to require 
alterations, improvements, and additions necessary for pub- 
lic safety. 

Under the second heading it is planned to give the state 
the power to impose standards, granting the right of appeal 
to the companies. The state also would have the right to 
require co-operative operation, common use of rolling stock 
and facilities, pooling of traffic and receipts where comp 
tition caused waste, and the common use of repair and manu 
facturing facilities. Furthermore, it is claimed under this 
head that the government should have the full power to pre- 
scribe the form of accounts and to require compilation of 
such statistics and returns as are deemed necessary. 


Criticism of the Ministry’s Plans 


Under the third item, the railways would be required to 
submit for approval to the government their proposals involv 
ing capital expenditures and their plans for raising the capi- 
tal required, with further power to require adequate reserves 
for depreciation and renewals before dividends are declared. 
This also would be subject to a right of appeal by the rail- 
way companies. 

The above outline of what the Ministry proposes the gov- 
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ernment should do was published during the summer. Need- 
less to say it has been given the closest and most careful con- 
sideration, not only by the railways, but by the industrial 
interests. The railways, through the Railway Companies’ 
Association, have but just published their criticism of the 
proposed plans. An abstract giving the general trend of 
this criticism, which is addressed to the Minister of Trans- 
port, is given below: 


The railways feel that if the government is to insist upon 
grouping the railways the principal considerations should be 
the securing of financial equilibrium within each group. The 
plan outlined by the Ministry they believe will not achieve 
this object and they submit an alternative scheme of five 
groups in contrast to the Ministry’s seven groups. The rail- 
way companies approve of the Western, Southern and the 
London groups, as defined by the Ministry, but suggest di- 
viding the Scottish group so that the Caledonian, Glasgow 
& South Western and the Highland would be included in 
the government’s proposed North-Western group, and that 
the North British (Scotland) and the Great North of Scot- 
land should be included in a single group with the Ministry’s 
Eastern and North Eastern groups. This gives two competi- 
tive groups from London to the North of Scotland. The 
companies believe that economy will result from a suitable 
scheme of grouping but not to the extent contemplated by 
the Ministry. They believe the amalgamation of capital in 
these groups should be optional and not compulsory; that 
the “worked lines” should be acquired by the working com- 
panies or the groups of companies either on a perpetual lease 
or by purchase, and that there necessarily would have to be 
a rearrangement as to joint lines now operated by railroads 
which would come in the different groups. 

The railways will strenuously oppose any suggestion that 
“workers elected by the workers” shall be appointed to the 
boards, believing that it is wrong in principle, that it would 
greatly disrupt discipline and furthermore that it is entirely 
wrong for the government to insist on any such plan which 
would interfere with the right of the shareholders to choose 
their own directors while it, the government, refuses to accept 
any financial responsibility. The railways quite agree, how- 
ever, that advantage is to be obtained by some association of 
the workers with consideration of operating problems, but 
these should be in the nature of committees to meet under 
the chairmanship of a director to consider and make recom- 
mendations to the board. 

In commenting on the Ministry’s proposals under the head 
of finance and rate fixing machinery, the railways call atten- 
tion to the ambiguity of the government’s proposal of fixing 
rates and fares so that the net revenue substantially equiva- 
lent to some prewar basis is to be earned, stating that if the 
rate of return on capital is not to exceed the prewar rate it 
would be impossible, on any reasonable terms, to procure 
additional capital, but if it is proposed to consider net revenue 
on railway investments in the same relation to other indus- 
trial investments as in prewar days it would be a different 
matter. The railways dispute the ground upon which the 
state could claim participation in any surplus revenue earned 
by the railways and protest further that the state is not jus- 
tified in claiming participation in surplus profits when it will 
accept no responsibility in respect to loss of revenue due to 
circumstances over which the railwavs have no control. 

Furthermore, as the railways believe that any bill the Min- 
istry may choose to place before the Parliament cannot be- 
come a law at the earliest until June or July, 1921, and that 
so many serious problems will arise as a result of it, they 
advocate that grouping should not be compulsory before the 
beginning of the year 1924. In the meantime the railways 
propose that the government should continue the present 
financial agreement and guarantee to the railways the 1913 
net receipts. As regards rates the railways strongly object 
to the Minister of Transport having the right to refuse an 
advance in rates, and claim that the object in view can be 
secured if the Minister is to have the right to appear before 
the “rate-fixing tribunal” proposed by the government, for 
the purpose of challenging the careful and economical man- 
agement of the railways seeking the increase in rates. 

As regards wages and working conditions, the railways 
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oppose the Minister’s proposal to continue the Central Wages 
Board and the National Wages Board with the powers they 
now hold, as it takes from the railways the power of dealing 
with their own men and for setting up their own machinery 
for settling disputes. It would also tend to establish as a 
permanent arrangement the standardization of wages and 
conditions of service without taking into consideration the 
different conditions that apply to different parts of the coun- 
try, which in the opinion of the railways is wrong in principle 
and uneconomic in practice. In lieu of the Ministry’s pro- 
posal, the railways suggest the system of Conciliation Scheme 
Boards which were first established in 1907. 

In criticizing the Ministry’s proposals regarding the powers 
of the state, the railways say they will oppose to the utmost 
any such conditions as enumerated by the Ministry. For the 
state to have power to require adequate service and facilities 
and minor extensions, the railways say, would be entirely in- 
consistent with the principle of private management and the 
responsibility for capital expenditure. For the state to im- 
pose standards is likewise incompatible with lack of responsi- 
bility for expenditure on the part of the state. Furthermore, 
by grouping the railways, standardization will tend automatic- 
ally to take care of itself. As regards the form of accounts, 
the railways believe that if the government desires anything 
different from that already compiled for the shareholders of 
the railways, the cost of preparing such information should 
be charged to the state. Regarding state approval of capital 
expenditures, the railroads feel that this would take away 
from the boards the control of finance and they strongly ob- 
ject to this proposal. They agree, however, that the state 
should have the right to demand information regarding de- 
preciation and renewal funds in ordet1 


to assist the rate-nxing 
tribunal in establishing adequate rates. 


The Shippers’ Viewpoint 


The industrial interests also have had something to say 
regarding the Ministry’s plans. ‘The Association of British 
Chambers of Commerce and the Federation of British In- 
dustries have been the leaders in this criticism. The Asso- 
ciation of British Chambers of Commerce has adopted and 
forwarded to the Minister of Transport a report drawn up 
by a special committee appointed by the association to con- 
sider the proposals. As an indication of how the British 
industries feel a brief abstract of this report is given below: 


While the committee welcomed the statement that the 
Minister of Transport and the government are opposed to 
nationalization of the railways, it regards the proposals out- 
lined by the Minister as possessing many of the defects of 
nationalization without the responsibilities of the state which 
would attach to actual nationalization. It believes that the 
future powers in relation to railways should be vested in a 
body not liable to be influenced by political considerations. 
It advocates replacing the functions of the Ministry of Trans- 
port by a joint railway authority on which all interests might 
be represented. 

As regards the grouping scheme, the committee believes 
that it will result in increased charges for both passenger and 
freight owing to the entire elimination of competition in any 
particular district, and while it agrees to the beneficial effect 
of grouping, such grouping should not be allowed to result 
in the elimination of competition. 

The committee is opposed to the joint management com- 
mittee as outlined, believing that these boards should be 
elected by the owners of the railways in the ordinary way. 
The committee does not question, however, but what repre- 
sentatives of the workers could work to good advantage on 
advisory committees in regard to the efficient and economi- 
cal working of the railways, such committees being subordi- 
nate to the joint management committecs. 

It is believed that difficulty would be encountered in raising 
capital if the spending of such capital came under the juris- 
diction of a board not made up entirely of men directly re- 
sponsible to the providers of that capital. The committee 
states that the railways should be left to work out their own 
salvation in raising capital, sufficient opportunity being given 
to them to earn profits which will produce a_ satisfactory 
return to the investing public, and it deprecates any scheme 
of government loans for the capital requirements of the com- 
panies. 

By placing the development of railways under the control 
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of the government, as outlined above, the committee believes 
that it would probably lead to the use of political pressure, 
which purely on economic grounds would not be justified. 

In commenting on the manner in which the Ministry pro- 
poses to handle wages and working conditions, the committee 
calls attention to the fact that economic conditions of the 
country must determine the wages and conditions of em- 
ployment of all workmen, and any permanent machinery 
which may be provided must not be for the purpose of at- 
tempting to circumvent the operation of economic law. It 
believes that the National Wages Board as now constituted 
should be regarded as only a temporary expedient to meet an 
emergency. 

As regards the future powers of the state, the committee 
believes that the prewar control exercised by Parliament 
through the Board of Trade amply protected the public and 
that economical working of the railway systems might well 
be left to the companies of the groups themselves. Likewise 
standardization should be considered and provided for by 
the groups. 


Labor Promises “Big Fight” 


Labor has not been standing passively by while industry 
expressed its views on the Ministry’s proposed joint manage- 
ment scheme. Within the past few weeks J. H. Thomas, the 
real leader of the railwaymen, made a strong statement in 
which a “big fight” is promised should the government not 
grant labor representation in railway management. Labor 
has, in the plans issued by the Ministry, a strong ground to 
stand on. 

It will thus be seen that while the past year has had its 
interesting features, the new year will possibly far surpass 
it in interest and excitement. To prepare the public for the 
final introduction of a plan for the future organization of 
the railways, the Ministry of Transport has been doing a 
rather extended amount of propaganda work. The daily 
newspapers have been used to a great extent and as this 
article is being written a series of unsigned articles entitled 
“The Future of British Railways” is being published in one 
of the principal morning papers, the context of which leaves 
no question of a doubt as to its coming directly from the 
Ministry of Transport. Throughout the year the Ministry 
has not neglected many opportunities for free advertising. 

The railway owners, on the other hand, have held aloof 
from following in its steps. The atmosphere at present is far 
from being pleasant and the railway owners, and also the 
railway managements, are not nearly so enthusiastic about 
the Ministry of Transport as they were when the ministry 
was formed 18 months ago. 


Financial Standing of the Railways 


From the time the government took over the railways, five 
days after the beginning of the war, and up to the end of 
1918, there was a profit shown to the government in receipts 
over expenditures after all dividend guarantees had been 
paid, but during that time there had been gradually accu- 
mulating a bill for deferred maintenance under the various 
agreements made between the government and the railways. 
During the past two years some attempts have been made to 
write this off the books. In 1919 a total of £60,000,000 was 
provided to meet the demands of these agreements, and for 
the year 1920-21 the budget called for £22,000,000 for arrears 
on maintenance and renewal of works and for interest on 
capital expenditures. This, however, does not represent the 
full amount that must be paid by the government to the rail- 
ways, for, under the agreements, the government must turn 
the roads back to their owners with the same amount of 
material, or its equivalent in cash under present-day prices, 
in accordance with the inventory that was taken at the time 
the government first took over the roads. A committee is 
now working on this complicated problem, and, while no 
definite statement has been made, it is estimated that a large 
amount of money is involved. 

The report recently issued by the Ministry of Transport 
shows how the railway budget has changed, considering a 
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full normal year under present conditions, in comparison 
with the pre-war year of 1913. This comparison is shown 
in Table I, and it will be noted that the expenditure has 
increased 236 per cent. According to these figures, the 
sources of revenue bear practically the same proportion to 
each other for both periods, but it will be noted that there is a 
vast difference in the proportions on the expenditure side. 
Labor, in 1913, represented 34.8 per cent of the total rail- 
way expenditure. For a full normal year, under present 
conditions, labor’s proportion is 51.5 per cent, an increase 











Taste I—A COMPARISON OF THE RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES ON BRITISH 
RAILWAys For A Furi, Normat YEAR UNDER PRESENT 
CONDITIONS AND THE YEAR 1913 
Receipts 

Under 
1913 existing conditions 
ase : nT OF 
Amountin Percent- Amountin Percent- 
Pounds age of Pounds age of 
Sterling total Sterling total 
ee OO eee 44,000,000 32.6 105,000,000 33.0 
Parcels and freight........ 78,000,000 57.7 188,000,000 59.2 
OCERSF SOUPCES ccccceccccce 13,000,000 9.7 25,000,000 7.8 
WE ete aera aakes 135,000,000 100.0 318,000,000 100.0 
Expenditure 
Under 
1913 existing conditions 
Sar re 
Amountin Percent- Amountin Percent- 
Pounds age of Pounds age of 
Sterling total Sterling total 
EE 47 000,000 34.8 164,000,000 51.5 
Coal stores and materials... 33,000,000 24.5 92,000,000 29.0 
EID vevcesecous oneness 8,000,000 5.9 14,000,000 4.4 
Total working expense. 88,000,000 65.2 270,000,000 84.9 
Interest on capital......... 47 000,000 34.8 48,000,000 15.1 
PONE ik 6a tnenawue nets 135,000,000 100.0 318,000,000 100.0 
Note—The figures for the year 1913 are actual (approximately), but 
those shown as ‘Under Existing Conditions’? are necessarily estimated. 


The sum total, £318,000,000, is that sum which must be obtained to avoid 
a loss which would fall upon the taxpayer. 





of 48 per cent over its proportion in 1913. Likewise, atten- 
tion should be called to the large decrease in interest on 
capital. 

In anticipation of returning the roads to their private own- 
ers next August, when the term of the Ministry of Transport 
expires under the Transport Act, the Ministry has resorted 
to a unique arrangement in an endeavor to turn back the 
roads with all deficits wiped out. It so increased passenger 
and freight rates during the past year, as not only to cover 
operating expenses up to August 15, 1921, but also to absorb 
all previous deficits, the intention being that by that time 
the Rates Advisory Committee would have had sufficient time 
to formulate a new system of rates which would provide suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the current expenses and provide an 
adequate return on capital invested. The Ministry’s esti- 
mates have been quite upset, due to the recent coal strike, 
which resulted, according to the Minister of Transport, in 
an estimated loss of £8,000,000, and which will have to be 
absorbed by the government, inasmuch as the rates are not 
sufficient to cover this added loss. 

What the real financial condition of the roads will be when 
the government turns them back (if it does) it is impossible 
to predict at the present moment, as much will depend upon 
the legislation that is passed by Parliament. But what the 
British public thinks of the railways as an investment, and 
the confidence it has in the government to return them to 
the owners on a sound financial basis, is reflected to some 
extent in the present prices of railway stocks. Table II is 
shown comparing the high and low values of certain railway 
securities in 1913, with the average value of the same 
securities on December 6, 1920. A casual glance at this 
table will show that the 1920 value is more than 50 per cent 
under the high quotation in 1913, and, furthermore, the in- 
vesting public has less confidence in the Scotch companies 
than in the English companies. 
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Passenger and Freight Rates Increased 


During the past year there have been two increases in 
freight rates and one in passenger fares. The freight rates 
were increased, for the first time since the beginning of the 
war, on January 15, 1920, an average of 50 per cent being 
applied to existing rates on all classes of minerals and mer- 
chandise with the exception of manures, basic slag and lime 
for agricultural uses. ‘This was applied to cover an esti- 
mated annual deficit of £50,000,000. This increase included 
also an increase in rates on parcels and freight carried by 
passenger train. 

On further investigation it was found that the additional 
revenue derived from this increase of rates was not sufficient 
to offset the heavy deficits which were constantly increasing. 
On August 16, 1920, a general increase of 16 2/3 per cent 
on the then existing passenger fares was made which, to- 





Taste II]—Comparison oF Il1gH anp Low VatvueE or RarLway Stocks IN 
1913 with THE AVERAGE VALUE ON DeEcEMBER 6, 1920, oF SoME 


OF THE PRINCIPAL Britis RaiLways 
Percentage 

; 1913 1920 decrease” 
Caledonian— 

Se 79%— 70 36% 54 

Deferred converted ............ 21344,— 17% 7% 64 

Preferred converted ........... 594— 53% 2834 §1.5 
Glasgow & South Western 

Delerred OTGiMBAry «<600c ce ene 4444— 40% 21% 51.5 
Great Central— 

Deferred ordinary ............ 174— 14% 5% 68 

Freferred ordinary ............ 393¥43— 31% 10% 73.5 
CE I Wiciseaciisdwie sass <ieoak 63u— 44% 30 53 
Great Northern— 

INNS on 1625) 52s sie. pis's awe vials 5714— 49% 28% 50 

ES a ae Serena e 8834— 79% 44% 50 
ee eS RS eee 11934—112 743% Ke 
Lancashire & Yorkshire............ 914%4.— 82% 53 42 
London, Brighton & So. Coast....... 95 — 86% 44% 53 
London & North Western........... 13634—125% 75% 45 
London & South Western........... 397g— 33% 20% 48 
Midland— 

RNID cssciie: dlatalenatoiscaaeaan Kiet 77%— 70 48 38 

a See eee 603%— 56% 33 45 
OOUN TNONE ko .cm cee See ane ooo was 327%42— 26% 12 63.5 
PRONG MNO icc cccntien sw tswusws 124—116% 78% 37 





* The 1920 value is compared with the high value in 1913, ; 
Note—The average decline in all of the above is 51% per cent, and for 
the three Scottish companies alone is 56.9 per cent. 


gether with a 50 per cent increase in passenger fares applied 
on January 1, 1917, brought the total increase up to 75 per 
cent of the pre-war rates. On September 1, last, another 
increase in freight rates was made, bringing the total increase 
in freight rates up to approximately 100 per cent of pre-war 
rates. As has been stated, these increases were made, not 
only to cover current expenses, but to wipe out any deficit 
that might apply on August 15, 1921, when the term of the 
present Ministry of Transport will terminate. 

These increases in both freight rates and passenger fares are 
intended only as a makeshift, and the Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee, which was appointed by the Ministry of Transport, 
has since been making a thorough investigation of the entire 
rate problem for the purpose of establishing an absolutely 
new rate structure. The existing rates in effect on the British 
railways represent a gradual development from a rate basis 
established years ago, and it has been thought advisable to go 
over the whole matter with the idea of removing all anomalies 
and establishing an absolutely new set of rates to meet the 
present changed conditions in the commercial life of the 
country. The Rates Advisory Committee has been holding 
hearings, calling as witnesses representatives from both the 
railway and commercial interests. Its report will probably 
be made during 1921, at a time before the roads are returned 
to their owners. 

The present passenger fares vary anywhere from 5.4 cents 
to 6.45 cents per mile for first-class passengers, and from 3.11 
cents to 3.58 cents for third-class passengers, the transition 
from pence to cents being based on 1d equals 2 cents. Sta- 
tistics are not available to show the average revenue received 
per ton-mile for the latest increase in freight rates. 

The Rates: Advisory Committee, in its report.on the in- 
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crease of passenger fares, believed that it was feasible to 
grant some excursion rates, regardless of the fact that passen- 
ger traveling throughout Great Britain had increased mate- 
rially over 1913 at the ordinary fares. In response to the 
suggestion of the committee third class excursions were in- 
augurated over the week-ends on certain lines during the 
summer months, in which the round trip was made for the 
price of a single fare. ‘These reduced fares were restricted 
to special excursion trains. More recently third-class ex- 
cursion fares were granted over the Christmas holidays. 
These excursion fares were permitted on regular trains but 
were granted only on trips of 100 miles or more at round- 
trip fares, equivalent to one and one-third times the one-way 
fare. The Ministry of Transport gave as the reason for 
restricting these excursion fares to trips of 100 miles or more, 
that the shorter trips would be made anyway, and a conces- 
sion was given on the longer trips in an endeavor to induce 
travel. 

Reference was made in the preceding paragraph to the 
increase in passenger traffic over 1913. Figures presented 
by Sir Herbert Walker, general manager of the London. & 
South Western, to the Rates Advisory Committee, showed that 
1,066,000,000 passengers traveled on the controlled railways 
at ordinary fares in 1919, as against 818,000,000 traveling 
at ordinary and excursion fares in 1913; passengers travel- 
ing at workmen’s fares increased from 255,000,000 in 1913, 
to 411,900,000 in 1919, and the number of season tickets 
increased during the same period from 569,310 to 901,082. 

At the beginning of the year when freight congestion was 
very bad, an attempt was made to relieve the situation by in- 
creasing the demurrage rates. Before this increase was put 
into effect, the demurrage rates were the same for each day 
the cars were held out of service. The new rates doubled the 
old rates for the first two days and trebled the old rates for 
each subsequent day. It was expected that this would re- 
lieve the situation, but the records of the following months 
showed that it did not have as great an effect as desired. 
The following table gives an indication of the results obtained, 
the percentage shown being the percentage decrease in the 
number of cars held in demurrage as compared with Decem- 
ber, 1919, the month before the increase in demurrage rates 
went into effect: | 


January ...... 27 per cent decrease PONE aSisicics can 21 per cent decrease 
February ..39 per cent decrease lulv ..........26 per cent decrease 
March .......37 per cent decrease sl a ae 17 per cent decrease 
| eer 34 per cent decrease Septembe: ..24 per cent decrease 
I Gacasieeas 29 per cent decrease 


One reason why the railways did not benefit to a greater 
extent on the increased demurrage rates is because of the fact 
that about one-half of all the freight cars in Great Britain 
are not railway owned cars. Before the Transportation Act 
of 1919 went into effect the Minister of Transport strongly 
advocated the railways taking over these privately owned 
freight cars, but because of the great opposition raised by 
the industries owning them, nothing has been done as yet in 
this respect. 


Labor Conditions 


The labor conditions were mild in 1920 as compared to 
1918. There were a few isolated strikes, barely worth men- 
tioning, which were promptly settled. The reason for the 
lack of any large amount of disturbance is that railway labor 
was receiving the benefits of the settlement of the 1919 strike, 
and the machinery in the form of wage committees set up as 
a result of the 1919 strike. . 

In two particular cases there were grave threatenings of 
disorder. One was in the early summer when the men pre- 
sented their demand for a blanket increase of £1 a week, 
and again in October, when a sympathetic strike was threat- 
ened to assist the miners in obtaining their demands. In 
the first case the trouble was overcome by a thorough investi- 
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by the National Wages 


gation of the railwaymen’s claims 
Board, which is made up of 13 members, four of which rep- 
resent the railways, four the railwaymen, four the users of 


the railways, and an independent chairman. In the second 
case the sympathetic strike was headed off by the good judg- 
ment of the union leaders, although for a time it appeared 
that the extremists had control. Had not a settlement been 
reached with the miners at the time it was, there undoubt- 
edly would have been a railway strike. 

The railwaymen at the beginning of the year succeeded 
in getting the wages in the different grades standardized 
throughout the country. As an indication of how the stand- 
ard rates are applied, the following figures, showing the 
standard rates in shillings per week of freight handlers, or 
“goods porters,” as they are called, are given: 


Pre-War Jan. 1920 Minimum 

Location Rates Rates Rates 
EE ccocndeawaseeecesvoutecs 20s. to 24s. 61s. 47s. 
ee Se” ere 20s. to 26s. 60s. 46s. 
ee SD “dae caundccceaceasens 20s. 57s. 40s. 


~ Note:—The January, 1920, rates give the weekly wages of these men at 
that time with the stipulated increased cost of living adjustment. The 
minimum rates show the limit to which the weekly wage of these men can 
fall regardless of the cost of living. 

It may be said in passing that this standardization in 
wages has presented a serious problem for the Scottish rail- 
ways, where traffic is very much smaller than on the strictly 
English roads. 

The hearings before the National Wages Board on the 
demand of the railwaymen for the blanket increase of £1 
per week applied to all members of the union with the ex- 
ception of the shopmen, whose claims were handled in the 
Industrial Court. This new demand was not based on the 
cost of living, and was considered by the railwaymen wholly 
apart from settlement of their wages as a result of the Sep- 
tember, 1919, strike. Their claim for the £1 a week increase 
was based on a comparison with wages paid in other indus- 
tries. The hearing lasted for a little less than a month, in 
May and June. The award granted varied from four to 
seven shillings on the part of the enginemen in contrast to 
the twenty shillings, or £1, demanded, and from 2% shillings 
to 7% shillings for the railway workers of other grades. 
The smallness of the award as compared to the demand, 
speaks well for the work of the National Wages Board. 

During the past year there has been an interesting de- 
velopment of the “eight-hour day.” It seems that the rail- 
waymen have been seeking to fill in their spare time outside 
of their prescribed eight hours’ work on the railway by seek- 
ing outside jobs. The matter came to such a pass that C. T. 
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some of them were filling in their spare time as musicians, 

painters, etc. 

Mr. Cramp says: “It will be apparent that this union 
(National Union of Railwaymen) did not fight for and 
obtain the eight-hour day for railwaymen in order that they 
should find spare time employment and so prevent other men 
from obtaining a living.” 

J. H. Thomas, member of Parliament and secretary of the 
National Union of Railwaymen, in a talk before the Inter- 
national Transport Federation, recently convened in Lon- 
don, predicts a “big fight” in the next few months over a new 
stand that the railwaymen are going to make. He said: 
“We have fought for hours and wages, and we have suc- 
ceeded in reducing our hours and increasing our wages, but 
we still believe that the workers’ part in life ought not to be 
that of hewers of wood and drawers of water. We believe 
that we can contribute something to efficient railway man- 
agement.”” Mr. Thomas referred to the bill which will shortly 
be put forward in Parliament on the future railway policy. 
He gives warning that the railwaymen will fight hard for 
participation in any board formed for the control of the rail- 
ways in the final scheme adopted. In this he has received 
encouragement from the Minister of Transport through a 
published outline of what the government believes is a solu- 
tion of the railway problem, in which it is stated that: 

The Board of Management should, in the opinion of the 
government, be composed of representatives 
(a) of the shareholders, who should form a majority on the 

board, and of whom a proportion should hold large 
trading interests; 

(b) of employees, of whom one-third might be leading 
administrative officials of the group, to be co-opted by 
the rest of the board, and two-thirds members elected 
from and by the workers on the railway. 





With encouragement of this sort coming from the Minister 
of Transport, there is not much likelihood of the railwaymen 
allowing such an opportunity to pass without a fight, irre- 
spective of how unpalatable such an arrangement might be 
to the real owners of the railways. 


Statistics 


One of the first things the Minister of Transport did after 
assuming office was to set to work towards establishing a 
uniform method for the compilation of statistics for the va- 
rious roads throughout the country. The first of these was 
published in February, containing statistical information for 
the four weeks ending February 1. These all applied to 








TABLE III—FREIGHT STATISTICS PUBLISHED BY THE MINISTRY IN FOUR-WEEKLY PERIODS 

Ending Ending Ending Ending Ending Ending Ending Ending Ending 
Feb. 1, Feb. 29, March 28, April 25, May 23, June20, July 18, Aug. 15, Sept. 12, 

1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 1920 

Net ton miles—revenue freight (millions)..............+ee086 1.487 1,511 1,546 1,381 1,523 1,430 1,507 1,348 1,489 
Becca ets OF Na CGD 6 oo oc adrccieacivcteceesnteusves 56.60 56.99 58.04 57.98 58.03 58.50 58.60 58.56 58.31 
Gross freight train receipts per ton-mile (pence)..........++4. 1.286 1.618 1.653 1.715 1.57 1.657 1.581 1.706 1.848 

Gross freight train receipts (less cost of collection and delivery) $ ‘ F i 
COUMEE) da cce cd dectersevccrececescscrceceetertendecese ane 1.164 1.485 1.529 1.576 1.441 1.517 1.441 1.553 1.709 
Average trait load (8N06) ..cccccccccccvccsccccceces 134 134.80 135.94 132.69 135.66 132.84 134.56 130.33 134.32 
Net ton-miles per engine hour.......-.cccrcccccccccrcrseesees 410.02 412.37 423.54 423.78 437.09 438.69 445.47 429.89 436.82 
ee EO re ee re ee re 71.38 71.09 70.89 70.85 70.52 70.38 69.77 69.11 70.47 
Awerame Treight Car 106d (ONE) ccc cc cc ccccvccescccecccensses 5.51 5.46 5.48 5.44 5.50 5.40 5.47 5.41 5 38 
CO TURE hibrcckne ew athekre ke cca erdieeseedendwencaees 34.03 34.58 35 34.48 35.01 34.95 35.28 34.91 35.48 
1.45 1.51 1.49 1.28 1.39 1.28 1.34 1.22 1.36 


Average time per day cars in transit (hours).......-eeeeeeee 


Note—A “ton” is equal to 2,240 Ib A “pence” 


Cramp, president of the National Union of Railwaymen, 
found it necessary to address a letter to the members of the 
union calling attention to the fact that the Agricultural La- 
borers’ Union and the British Gardeners’ Association had 
filed complaints with the N. U. R. to the effect that the 
railwaymen, after finishing their railway duties, were en- 
croaching upon their fields of activities with detrimental effect 
to the men in those lines of occupation. Nor were the rail- 
waymen restricting their field to agricultural employment; 


is equal to approximately 2 





2 cents. 


freight. Beginning with the first of July a modified table 
of passenger statistics was included in the report. 

These statistics do not include any information regarding 
the expenses of the railways.. They deal primarily with the 
amount of freight handled under various classified items used 
in the rate schedule; classified information on engine hours 
and engine miles; average length of haul; receipts classified 
under the principal commodities and per ton-mile; average 
train load, train hours, train miles, and train miles per train 
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and engine hour; average car load; car miles loaded and 
empty; car miles per engine hour; car miles per car; average 
time cars are in transit, switching, etc., and the number of 
cars per train. 

The publication of these statistics has been an absolutely 
new departure in British railway history and their presenta- 
tion has not been attended with any great amount of enthu- 
siasm on the part of the railways themselves, which claim 
that the clerical effort involved to produce them has added 
about £1,000,000 to railway expenditure. Some of the more 
important statistics included in these reports ars shown in 
Table III by the four-weekly periods. It will be noted that 
for the four weeks ending September 12, during which period 
the last freight rate increase was put into effect, the receipts 

















TaBLe IV—PAsSENGER STATISTICS FOR JuLY AND AvuGusT 
Receipts 

’ re A ly 

Number Per pass. 
Passenger journeys Gross (pounds) journey (pence) 

= = A 

” ia e ™~ € ‘Y 
August July August July August July 
lst Class.. 2,899,747 3,604,047 803,406 936,229 66.49 62.35 
2d Class.. 585,409 613,395 95,791 96,318 39.27 37.69 
3d Class. .143,959,629 148,222,034 9,225,814 9,181,901 15.38 14.87 
Total ..147,444,785 152,439,476 10,125,011 10,214,448 16.08 


16.48 


per ton-mile showed some increase. There has been a gradual 
increase in the net tons per engine hour, but as regards the 
other important items, but little improvement has been shown. 

Table IV contains passenger statistics for the months of 
July and August, which are those that have thus far been 
made public. 


Conclusions 


Within the next few months it is anticipated that English 
railway problems will be at least defined by law if not com- 
pletely settled. The past year has been a year of probation; 
the nation has rejected nationalization as such but the gov- 
ernment seems to have chosen a policy with nationalistic 
tendencies. If the proposals submitted by the Minister of 
Transport are approved by Parliament, Great Britain will 
have added to its official family another department which 
will materially add to the overhead of government adminis- 
tration. The disposition of the English public at the present 
time is very much opposed to any additional government ex- 
penditure, and with this disposition so readily expressed as 
it has been recently, both in Parliament and out, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to predict just what the nature of the final 
outcome will be. 


Section 10 of Clayton Law Effective 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


ECTION 10 of the Clayton act, which became a law on 
S October 15, 1914, but which has been rendered inop- 

erative because of various extensions of the effective 
date, went into effect on January 1 because President Wilson 
vetoed a bill passed by Congress to amend Section 501 of 
the transportation act by extending the effective date of 
Section 10 of the Clayton act for another year. 

A substitute for Section 10 of the Clayton act designed 
to accomplish the same purpose but in a workable way, 
drafted by Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, has been introduced in Con- 
gress by Senator Frelinghuysen and Representative Esch, 
and it has been planned to hold hearings on the bill. The 
action of the President in vetoing the extension will probably 
hasten action on the substitute. Section 10 provides that 
carriers shall not have dealings in securities, supplies or 
other articles of commerce or make contracts for construction 
and maintenance to the amount of more than $50,000 in the 
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aggregate in any one year, with another corporation, firm, 
partnership or association when the common carrier shall 
have upon its board of directors or as its president, manager 
or as its purchasing or selling officer or agent in the par- 
ticular transaction, any person who is at the same time a 
director, manager or selling officer of, or who has any sub- 
stantial interest in, such other corporation, firm, partnership 
or association, unless such dealings shall be with the bidder 
whose bid is the most favorable, to be ascertained by com- 
petitive bidding under regulations to be prescribed by rule 
or otherwise by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has prescribed regulations 
in accordance with the law, which have been suspended 
from time to time, but which went into effect when the law 
was made effective by the President’s veto of the amendment 
to Section 501 of Transportation Act. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission had submitted a 
report to the President by which the majority of the members 
of the Commission approved the extension but four members 
did not. 

The President in his veto message pointed out that the 
Clayton anti-trust act was responsive to recommendations 
which he had made to Congress and that one of his recom- 
mendations in particular was reflected in Section 10. Con- 
tinuing, the President said in. part: 

“The act became law on October 15, 1914, and it was 
provided that Section 10 should not become effective until 
two years after that date, in order that the carriers and 
others affected might be able to adjust their affairs so that 
no inconvenience or confusion might result from the enforce- 
ment of its provisions. Further extensions of time, amount- 
ing in all to more than four years and two months have 
since been made. These were in part due to the intervention 
of federal control, but 10 months have now elapsed since the 
resumption of private operation. In all, over six years have 
elapsed since this enactment was put upon the statute book, 
so that all interests concerned have had long and ample 
notice of the obligations it imposes. 

“The Interstate Commerce Commission has adopted rules 
responsive to the requirements of Section 10. In deferring 
the effective date of Section 10, the Congress has excepted 
corporations organized after January 12, 1918, and as to 
such corporations the commission’s rules are now in effect. 
Therefore, it appears that the necessary preliminary steps 
have long since been taken to put Section 10 into effect, and 
the practical question now to be decided is whether the par- 
tial application of those rules shall be continued until 
January 1, 1922, or whether their application shall now 
become general, thus bringing under them all common car- 
riers engaged in commerce, and at last giving full effect to 
this important feature of the act of October 15, 1914. 

“The grounds upon which further extension of time is 
asked, in addition to the six years and more that have already 
elapsed, have been stated as follows: 

That the carrying into effect of the existing provisions of 
Section 10 will result in needless expenditures on the part of 
carriers in many instances; that some of its provisions are 
unworkable, and that the changed status of the carriers and 
the enactment of the transportation act require a revision of 
Section 10 in order to make it consistent with provisions of 
the transportation act. 

“When it is considered that the Congress is now in session 
and can readily adopt suitable amendments if they shall be 
found to be necessary, such reasons for further delay appear 
to me to be inadequate. The soundness of the principle 
embodied in Section 10 appears to be generally admitted. 
The wholesome effects which its application was intended 
to produce should no longer be withheld from the public 
and from the common carriers immediately concerned, for 
whose protection it was particularly designed.” 














Repairing a Railrcad in Northern France 














Present Condition of the French Railways 


Huge Deficits Have Accrued and Labor Troubles, Including the 
8-Hour Day, Have Greatly Retarded Reconstruction 


numbers about 26,500 miles. 
seven systems, five of which, the Paris-Orleans, the 


™ PRESENT MILEAGE of the French railways is in round 


Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, 
the Nord, the Est and the Midi, 
are operated by private compan- 
ies under state concessions which 
expire between 1950 and 1960, 
at which time these railways, un- 
der the terms of the concessions, 
will revert back to the state. The 
other two systems are known as 
the State system, founded in 1878 
and extended in 1908 by the re- 
purchase of the Ouest railway 
which has a mileage of about 
6,000 miles, and, since the end 
of the war, the Alsace-Lorraine 
system which is also worked by 
the State. 

The war put a severe strain on 
the French railways which I have 
tried to define in my work “Les 
Chemins de Fer Pendant et 
Depuis la Guerre” (Railways 
During and Since the War).* 
At the outbreak of the war the 
financial position of the rail- 


ways was not bad. The privately operated companies had 
on an average a surplus while the state operated roads had 
a large deficit. From both a physical and moral standpoint 
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HE TOTAL DEFICIT for 

all the French railways for 

1920 will be about $900,- 

000,000, the operating ratio during 

the year being in the neighbor- 
hood of 125 per cent. 


The total number of employees 
has increasd from 355,900 in Janu- 
ary, 1914, to about 500,000; the 
amount of money paid out in 
wages meanwhile has increased 
327 per cent. 


The greater part of the railways 
destroyed in northern France have 
been reconstructed and are now 
in operation. 














the railways were in a satisfactory condition, but the war 
has accentuated more than ever before the principal defects 
in the French railway system. The roads all converge on 


Paris, they are not _ properly 
equipped to handle cross coun- 
try traffic and are too indepen- 
dent, physically of one another. 
However, it is to be said that 
the war found the railways in a 
good state of repair and with a 
well trained working force in 
which the “esprit de corps,” was 
excellent and, as history has 
proved, they were a powerful aid 
to the country in winning the 
war. 
Effect of the War on 
Finances 

The war necessarily has had 
a very bad effect on the financial 
position of the French railroads. 
The operating expenses increased 
in a much larger proportion than 
the receipts. The operating ex- 
penses in 1919 were 461,902,000 
fr. ($92,500,000),+ or 225 per 
cent greater than in 1913. 


This increase was due partly to the increased expenditures 
for wages but chiefly to the increased cost of coal. This 





*Throughout this article francs are converted into dollars at five francs 


to the dollar, the normal rate of exchange. 
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item alone increased ten times because of the high price of 
foreign coal, which is used in much greater quantities than 
French coal. During this same period the receipts, in spite 
of the 25 per cent increase in rates made at the beginning 
of 1918 and extended in 1920 to 70 and 80 per cent for 
passenger and to 140 per cent for freight, increased only 89 
per cent, or 302,000,000 fr. ($60,400,000). The operating 
ratio increased from an average of 57 per cent in 1913 to 
103 per cent in 1919, At the same time the burdens of com- 
pany capital and loans increased. Taken together it is 
not to be wondered that the financial situation is deplorable. 

The three principal privately operated lines—the Paris, 
Lyons & Mediterranean, the Est and the Nord—had surpluses 
in 1913 amounting to 8,000,000 fr. ($1,600,600), 7,308,000 
fr. ($1,460,000) and 7,000,000 fr. ($1,400,000) respectively, 
but since 1914 each of these roads has had a deficit and the 
deficits of the other railroads have increased. The total 
deficit for all of the railroads was 2,500,000,000 fr. ($500,- 
000,000) at the end of the last financial year and it is an- 
ticipated that the deficit for the present year will almost 
approach that sum, making a total deficit of 4,500,000,000 
fr. ($900,000,000). For the year 1920 it is anticipated that 
the operating ratio will be about 125 per cent. 

In order to pay the shareholders of the railways the mini- 
mum guaranteed dividends, the Est, the Paris-Orleans, and 
the Midi have had recourse to advances from the state. The 
Nord and the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, which lost since 
1915 the benefit of the state guarantee, have been author- 
ized to borrow money in order to meet these dividends. This 
privilege, however, expires with the present financial year. 


Effect of the Eight-Hour Day on Finances 


To these serious effects of the war has been added the 
effect of the eight-hour day. This has had a disastrous 
influence on the financial situation of the railroads as is 
indicated by the tremendous increase in the deficit for 1920 
and has so affected the output of the employees that it is no 
exaggeration to say that it has been crushing. 

The law establishing the eight-hour day was made effec- 
tive April 23, 1919, and the railroads were forced to put it 
into application immediately. This reform came at a time 
when the railroads had hardly recovered from the shortage 
in men caused by the war and when they were trying to de- 
velop their resources to cope with the continually increas- 
ing traffic. It was necessary to increase the number of em- 
ployees out of all proportion to the actual work to be done. 
Compared with 1914, there was an increase in the number 
of employees varying from 25 to 32 per cent for station em- 
ployees, from 30 to 37 per cent for trainmen, and the in- 
crease exceeded 40 per cent for engineers and firemen. The 
total number of employees was increased from 355,900 on 
January 1, 1914, to 391,400 in 1919, and, at present time 
there are about 500,000 employees. Naturally a large num- 
ber of inexperienced men had to be employed. The wages 
paid to about 355,000 employees in 1913 was 766,800,000 fr. 
($153,360,000) as compared to 3,276,000,000 fr. ($655,- 
200,000) paid to about 500,000 employees in 1920, or an 
increase in wages of 327 per cent for an increase in working 
force of about 41 per cent. 

The output of the workmen has considerably diminished 
in spite of the increase in the number of men employed. On 
one of the railroads where the number of locomotive engi- 
neers had been increased by 40 per cent because of the 
eight-hour day, the daily average run has fallen from about 
67 miles in 1913, to about 40 miles at the beginning of 
1920. Likewise in the shops the hourly output, on account 
of the application of the eight-hour day and the suppression 
of piece work, fell to 50 per cent below what it was before 
in spite of the increase in the number of men employed. 

This loss has been partly compensated for by the suppres- 
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sion of certain privileges and by the introduction of new 
methods of working which are beginning to have their effect. 
In brief, the eight-hour day has been responsible for a re- 
duction in the number of available freight cars and has 
considerably retarded the return of the transportation sys- 
tem to its normal state. It has resulted in the increase in 
the number of losses, delays and damages, and has upset 
all the plans taken to put the equipment back into good 
condition. 


Condition of Equipment 


Since the war the French railways have suffered more 
from the lack of experienced help than from the lack of 
the physical plant. The real transportation crisis has been 
caused by an insufficient number of available locomotives 
and the delay in repairing them, together with a lack of 
experienced engineers and firemen. Before the war the 
number of locomotives out of service for repairs was about 
9.8 per cent of the total number. This increased to 20.5 
per cent on August 1, 1919, and reached 22.4 per cent on 
January 1, 1920. 

The increase in the number of freight cars out of service 
for repairs was even greater. Before the war the percentage 
of bad orders was 3.7 per cent and this item increased to 
15.7 per cent on August 1, 1919, and to 18.6 per cent on 
January 1, 1920. At the present time it requires about 
double the number of men to keep the same number of loco- 
motives in working order as it did in 1914, and as the num- 
ber of large engines has materially increased since that time 
‘i greater amount of labor per engine is now required. For 
a given number of workmen the number of repaired units 
has considerably decreased. 

In an endeavor to overcome these conditions the railways 
are seeking to re-establish the premium or piece work system 
and are anxious to improve the equipment of the shops by 
means of labor saving machines. Plans have also been 
started towards a certain amount of standardization. Four 
companies, the State, the Midi, the Paris-Orleans, and the 
Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, to which was added later the 
Alsace Lorraine Railroad, formed at the beginning of 1919, 
an organization called “L’Office Central d’Etudes du Ma- 
teriel de Chemins de Fer” for this purpose. This organiza- 
tion is divided into four departments, one in charge of tests, 
one for locomotive design, a third for car design, and the 
fourth to handle railway electrification. 

This committee has already Grawn up plans for certain 
types of standard locomotives. It has made a study of stan- 
dard designs for freight cars of special types, such as tank 
cars, steel cars, etc., and has made tests of refrigerator cars 
for the transportation of fish. After a very thorough in- 
vestigation of railway electrification this committee has 
recommended the adoption of 1,500 volts d. c. as a standard. 

To improve the car supply the railways offer premiums 
to the shippers for the prompt release of the cars; they have 
initiated a sort of priority scheme, and have restricted the 
passenger service, all of which has notably improved the 
situation. Freight car repairs have been contracted out to 
private companies, which has had the effect of bringing the 
freight car supply almost back to normal. The locomotive 
situation, however, will not be brought back to its normal 
basis for another year. 

The companies have also established a car service bureau 
to better control the distribution of cars. 


Present and Future Developments 


Since the war the railways in the north of France: have 
done a large amount of reconstruction work in the devastated 
territory. It was necessary to rebuild a large part of the 
lines on the Nord and Est railways which had been destroyed. 
At present, in less than 20 months, 1,353 miles out of the 
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1,467 miles destroyed have been placed in operation and the 
transportation system in the devastated area is practically 
back to normal. ‘This in itself is quite remarkable when the 
difficulties above enumerated are considered. 

The problem of railway electrification has also become a 
question of great importance. A law was passed in 1919 
regulating the use of hydraulic power and in this act various 
sites for the development of hydro-electric plants were con- 
ceded to the Paris-Orleans. Since that time a law has been 
passed for the development of hydro-electric plants on the 
Rhone river. Plans have been laid for the electrification of 
nearly 6,000 miles of line, distributed as follows: Paris- 
Orleans 3,250 miles, the Midi 2,125 miles, and the Paris, 
Lyons & Mediterranean, 1,525 miles. It is anticipated that 
this electrification program will entail an expenditure of 
several billion francs and will effect a saving of 1,500,000 
tons of coal a year in addition to improving the traffic 
density along the lines affected. 

During the year there have been developments in the use 
of fuel oil called ‘“‘Mazout” for firing locomotives. The 
Nord, the Paris, Lyons & Mediterranean, the Est, and the 
Paris-Orleans, have formed, together with the principal ship- 
ping companies and several large manufacturers, a company 
called “Les Consommateurs de Petrole,” in order to ensure 
a sufficient supply of this oil. 

Labor Problems 

Since the war the railways have endeavored to improve 
labor conditions by entering into new agreements with the 
workmen, the provisions of which have a double object: 

1. Utilizing the brains and experience of the working 
staff by giving them every opportunity for putting before 
their superiors any proposals they may have for improving 
the service. 

2. Safeguarding their interests by guarantees for promo- 
tion, increases in salary, strict observance of discipline, with 
the opportunity for the men to see that the regulations re- 
garding these matters are properly carried out. 

For this purpose the workmen elect delegates to three 
committees. One committee represents the men at local 
points, the second committee confers with the general man- 
ager and a third committee confers with the presidents of the 
roads. The presidential committee consists of 24 members, 
7 from the transportation department, 7 representing the me- 
chanical department, 7 representatives from the engineering 
department, and 3 representatives from other departments. 

The general manager’s committee confers with the general 
manager every three months and the presidential committee 
confers with the president every six months. These commit- 
tees will also sit on any inquiry board which is called to give 
its opinion on questions of discipline. Labor also has repre- 
sentation on committees formed to consider employees’ pen- 
sions and for the inspection of the co-operative stores. The 
workmen are thus able to participate in a very practical way 
in the management of the railways. 

Wages have also been standardized so that all employees 
of the larger railways belonging to the same class of service 
will be paid alike. Likewise length of service and yearly 
bonuses have been established. 

During the past year there have been two strikes which 
have put to test the agreements outlined above. The first 
strike occurred in February but only lasted four days. The 
second occurred during the month of May and was of a 
serious character. This lasted 28 days. 

The May strike was a revolutionary movement for which 
elaborate provisions had been made and which was sup- 
ported by foreign agencies. It was the outcome of a cam- 
paign that had been carried on for many years in the Rail- 
waymen’s Federation, which at that time included more than 
half of the railway workmen. This strike was met by a 
resolute government, a large number of faithful workmen and 
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by the strong arm of public opinion. In combating the 
strike the railways reduced the services, put into effect the 10- 
hour day and employed 9,470 volunteers which were drawn 
from large schools, colleges, former employees and ‘Unions 
Civiques” which were spontaneously formed by the citizens 
of France. 

Despite the strong fight put up against the strike it had a 
serious effect on the railways and the life of the community 
for which the agitators are entirely responsible. It has been 
estimated that the loss suffered by the railways on acocunt of 
the strike amounted to 140,000,000 fr. ($28,000,000), and 
it required from two to five months to recover from the effects 
of it. However, this strike, so serious in results, showed 
what public opinion can do when it is supported by a good 
organization. ‘The strike failed—at its height it involved 40 
per cent of the working forces of four railways and 60 per 
cent of the engineers and firemen—because it met with the 
hostility of all classes of society. 

There is now a much better feeling among the workmen. 
They are taking a new interest in their work for they are 
now paid in proportion to the present cost of living, they are 
guaranteed by the arrangements outlined above a certain 
amount of participation in the management of their lines, 
they are sure of finding new privileges on account of this 
representation, and they will participate by yearly bonuses 
in the financial results of the railways. The Railwaymen’s 
Federation which started the strike has retired disorganized 
and it now includes scarcely one-fifth of the entire railway 
working force. 

The French railroads have almost completely regained 
their physical and moral equilibrium, the transport crisis has 
been almost overcome, and peace reigns amongst the working 
forces. The new statute which the companies have drawn 
up with the government and which Parliament is now dis- 
cussing will soon open the way to a new future and will put 
the railways in a position to take an important part in the 
work of economic reconstruction. After helping to win the 
war the French railway companies are getting ready to help 
the country to win the peace. 
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Short Line Association Increases Activities 


Experiences Under Federal Control Forced These Roads to 
Develop a Strong Organization 


represented in connection with the principal develop- 

ments of the year which affected the railroads generally 
by the American Short Line Railroad Association, which has 
greatly expanded its activities. Since its last annual meeting 
83 railroads have been added to the list of members, so that 
the total number at the date of a recent report was 440 and 
new applications are coming in every week. 

The short line railroads were given an increased solidarity 
and the scope of the work of the association was greatly 
enlarged by the experiences of these roads during federal 
control. The results of those experiences led the association 
to take an active part in the work of framing the Transpor- 
tation Act so as to safeguard their interests upon the return 
of the railroads to private management and it was found 
that the short lines, representing local interests, possessed a 
remarkably strong influence upon members of Congress. 
The officers of the association have also been remarkably 
successful in impressing all concerned with the equity and 
justice of their claims and as a result of their assiduous 
efforts many provisions of the act were written with a view 
to their interests. 

The trunk line railroads have also been led to accord a 
greater recognition to the interests of the short lines than 
ever before. President Bird M. Robinson of the short line 
association has been made an active member of the standing 
committee of the Association of Railway Executives and 
representatives of the short line association are accorded 
membership on special committees with whose activities they 
are concerned. 

Getting a law passed is sometimes less important than 
getting it interpreted and applied in the way to accomplish 
the results intended and the officers of the short line asso- 
ciation have found it necessary to keep very busy in this 
direction throughout the year. 

The expansion of the association’s organization to handle 
the increase in its work was authorized at the annual meet- 
ing in April and has proceeded as rapidly as circumstances 
would permit. A law department, a traffic department and 
a labor department have now been organized and plans for 
a purchasing department and an equipment trust corporation 
are under way. The association is also doing a very large 
amount of ordinary detail work from day to day before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the Railroad Administra- 
tion and other government departments. 

The particular sections of the Transportation Act of in- 
terest to the short lines were those authorizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to fix divisions of through rates, be- 
cause the short lines generally have never been able to effect 
satisfactory agreements on this subject with their trunk line 
connections and those providing for a reimbursement of 
their losses during the period of federal control. Many of 
the short lines also expected to be able to take advantage of 
the opportunity to procure loans from the $300,000,000 
revolving fund, but as the law has been interpreted the fund 
has been of little practical use to them because of the require- 
ments as to security. The question of readjustment of divi- 
sions is naturally one that will take time to work out to 
insure justice to all concerned. 

The short lines have been particularly disappointed by 
the interpretation placed on Section 204 of the act, which 
was supposed to have been drawn in such a way as to provide 
for the reimbursement of short lines that were relinquished 
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from federal control for losses as compared with their income 
during the test period, but which the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has interpreted to apply only to roads which 
sustained an actual deficit for the period during which they 
operated their own property after the relinquishment. The 
short lines have also had the same experience as the trunk 
lines in having payments certified by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission under this section and under the guaranty 
section, 209, held up by the Treasury. 

Another of the problems of the short lines arose from the 
increase in the per diem rate after March 1 from 60 cents 
to 90 cents, and the discontinuance by some roads of the 
two day free-time allowance, which seriously affected some 
of the short lines that did not accept the government guar- 
anty. With the co-operation of the Association of Railway 
Executives the short line association secured a decision from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission authorizing the con- 
tinuance of the former rate and free-time allowance for the 
guaranty period. 

The executive board of the American Short Line Railroad 
Association recently reported the following as a list of the 
subjects which have been settled or are receiving the assiduous 
attention of the organization. 

1. Settlement of the per diem question. 

2. Establishing of the right of short-line railroads to par- 
ticipate in the rate increase in case Ex Parte 74. 

3. Defense of short-line railroads before the United States 
Labor Board. 

4. Participation in cases now pending which involve the 
application of the rule of divisions. 

5. Preparation and prosecution of individual applications 
for the establishment of through routes in accordance with 
provisions of the Transportation Act of 1920. 

6. The preparation and prosecution of individual applica- 
tions for increased divisions in accordance with the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920. 

7. Assistance to individual short-line railroads in the 
matter of valuation now being conducted by the Bureau of 
Valuation of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

8. Creation of a plan through which short-line railroads 
may procure loans from the government with which to pur- 
chase equipment. 

9. Advice and assistance to individual roads in effecting 
settlements with the director general. 

10. Plan for effecting agreements with trunk line rail- 
roads for increased divisions through the creation of regional 
committees in the three classification territories. 

Under the head of work to be done the board listed the 
following: 

1. Amend the Transportation Act of 1920 at the coming 
session of Congress in the following particulars: 

(a) Broaden terms of Section 210 so the short-line rail- 
roads may borrow from revolving fund, which, in most cases, 
is now impossible. 

(b) Amend Section 204 so that short-line roads whose 
earning power was reduced in the guarantee period as com- 
pared with the test period may be reimbursed. 

(c) Amend Section 209 so all roads may procure funds 
due them under government guarantee without having to 
wait for the final check of federal auditors, as now required. 

2. Maintain close and watchful contact with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the formation of plans for the 
consolidation of all railroads; and represent short-line rail- 
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roads before the commission in the adoption of any such 
plans and the putting of same into execution. 

3. Prepare and present to Congress legislation which will 
assure speedy and fair settlement of claims of short-line 
railroads against the director general. 

4. Oppose legislation which proposes to make changes in 
the Transportation Act of 1920 which are inimical to the 
interests of short-line railroads. 

5. Protect and further the interests of short-line railroads 
by pressing for a readjustment of all divisions of freight 
rates so that each road shall receive a fair return; that is to 
say, its fair proportion of the revenue produced by the general 
rate structure. 

6. Protect the interests of short-line railroads in the final 
valuation the commission is required to make as the basis 
for a fair return to each railroad. 

7. Defend the interests of short-line railroads in the fur- 
ther adjustment of railway mail pay. 

8. Defend the interests of short-line railroads in the mat- 
ter of taxation both as to the interpretation of laws now in 
effect and proposed changes in such laws. 

The labor department of the association is under the direc- 
tion of James Berlingett, assistant to the president, at Chi- 
cago, but Mr. Berlingett has recently been given a leave of 
absence on account of ill health and F. C. Reilly, traffic 
manager for the western district, is temporarily in charge. 
This office has given particular attention to the represen- 
tation of the short lines before the Railroad Labor Board. 

The traffic department is under the direction of L. S. 
Cass, vice-president, and includes three traffic managers, 
Mr. Reilly for the western district and R. A. Belding for 
the Official Classification Territory and J. A. Streyer for 
Southern Classification Territory, with office at Washington; 
also a tariff bureau at Washington under the direction of 
I. T. Hanson, assistant to the vice-president. The traffic 
department will render assistance in negotiations for in- 
creased divisions. The legal department is represented by 
Ben B. Cain, general counsel, and S. S. Ashbaugh, special 
counsel, at Washington. 

The association has organized the Consolidated Railway 
Equipment Corporation under the laws of Delaware to 
finance the purchase of new equipment, with the assistance 
of a government loan, under a plan which is to be announced 
shortly. 


Norfolk & Western Labor Dispute 


EARINGS in the controversy between the Norfolk & West- 
EF] ern and its conductors and trainmen were opened be- 

fore the Railroad Labor Board at Chicago on January 
3. The case was assigned to Bureau No. 3 of the Board, 
consisting of W. L. Park, chairman, H. T. Hunt, A. O. 
Wharton, Horace Baker and J. J. Forrester. 

It will be recalled that differences between the Norfolk & 
Western and its trainmen and conductors first arose early in 
1919, when they failed to agree on requests for certain 
changes in the organization’s contracts with the road. Be- 
cause of the unsettled conditions prevailing at that time, the 
demands were not considered immediately. However, later 
in the year negotiations were started between the employees 
and the carrier, ending in November when it was seen that 
agreement was impossible. It was decided then to submit 
the matter to the Board, but meanwhile both the trainmen 
and conductors had taken strike votes. This led the Board 
to request the executive officers of the conductors’ and train- 
men’s organizations to appear before the Board to show 
whether or not they had violated the law in ordering this 
vote. An executive session of the Board was held on De- 
cember 16 at which this testimony was taken; however, no 
formal action was subsequently taken by the Board other 
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than to issue a warning to carriers and brotherhoods, and 
the case properly came before it on January 3. 

When the requests and contentions of the two organiza- 
tions were assembled it was found that in several instances 
these requests could be conveniently considered together; ac- 
cordingly the first point of difference taken up by the Board 
was that of changing the home terminal from Columbus, 
Ohio, to Portsmouth. This move was opposed by the em- 
ployees, represented by Val Fitzpatrick, vice-president of the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, and W. C. Turner, vice- 
president of the Order of Railway Conductors, on the ground 
that it would result in loss to the employees who had pur- 
chased homes in Columbus and little material benefit to the 
company. ‘The carriers represented by W. J. Jenks, gen- 
eral manager, and Charles P. Neill, both of whom con- 
tended that the change was merely a “paper change” made 
to reduce the payment of terminal .overtime. 

The next point of difference considered by the Board was 
the request of the organizations for a local freight rate for 
mine run service. The employee’s representatives contended 
that this service should be paid local freight rates for the 
reason that the men engaged in it cannot make mileage and 
are required to do switching service between terminals and 
are not accorded the same treatment in this respect as are the 
employees of other railroads in the same territory. The rep- 
resentatives of the carrier contended that the employees’ re- 
quest was simply a request for a rate higher than that estab- 
lished by the Board’s Decision No. 2. 

The next point taken up by the Board was that of the 
rates of pay for branch line service on the Norfolk & West- 
ern. The controversy between the carrier and its employees 
was based entirely on the manner in which certain wage 
rulings of the Railroad Administration had been applied and 
the testimony presented to the Board dealt entirely with the 
technical aspects of this application. 

The preceding three points of difference were common to 
both of the organizations involved and were therefore con- 
sidered together. The remaining points of difference taken 
up at the first day’s session were between the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen and the carrier and included the em- 
ployees’ request that the rate for “baggagemen handling ex- 
press” be incorporated in the trainmen’s schedule, a dis- 
agreement over the revision of the “called and not used” rule 
to conform to Supplement 25 to General Order No. 27, and 
the employess, request for a new discipline rule. The car- 
riers’ contention in the first case was that inasmuch as there 
are no employees handling baggage on their line, the in- 
corporation of the rule in their schedule with the trainmen is 
needless. In the discussion of the second case, it became 
evident that the differences between the railroad and its em- 
ployees revolved about a minor technicality and this led 
Chairman Park to state that “it seems to illustrate to me, 
as one member of the Board, the advisability of carriers and 
employees getting together before they have these formal 
hearings and perhaps throw out of the window a lot of this, 
or agree to many things, and certainly agree to a joint state- 
ment of facts and to get down to things that you just abso- 
lutely cannot agree to.” In the discussion following it de- 
veloped that the representatives of the carrier and its em- 
ployees agreed on the principles of the controversy, leaving 
only minor technical points to be adjusted. Practically the 
same conditions prevailed in discussing the establishment of 
a new discipline rule, it being found that the differences be- 
tween the men and the carrier were of a minor character and 
could easily be adjusted by conference. 

A real point of difference between the carrier and its yard 
employees, however, was indicated early in the Board’s open- 
ing session when L. C. Going, attorney for the Association 
of Colored Railway Trainmen, requested permission of the 
Board to be heard. 
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Statistical Section 


Railway Revenues and Expenses for the Year 1920 
Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales During 1920 


Locomotive Orders Show Increase in 1920 
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Increase in Passenger Car Orders Continues 
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Purchases of Freight Cars Increase in 1920 E 
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New Construction Conspicuous by Its Absence 


Signal and Interlocking Work Reaches Low Mark 
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Railway Supply Exports Showed Marked Decline 
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Railway Revenues and Expenses in the Year 1920 


Smallest Net Operating Income in Any Year Since the I. C. C. 


OR THE THIRD TIME in succession the man who attempts 
an annual review of railway statistics finds his task dif- 
ficult. ‘The year 1918 saw federal control inaugurated, 


with many fundamental though 
temporary changes in accounting 
and statistics; saw in May the 
first general increase in railway 
wages ever granted; saw in June 
a marked increase in freight and 
passenger rates; was face to face 
throughout with a kaleidoscopic 
series of changes in rates, wages, 
prices, and operating conditions 
that made a statistical review of 
the year most difficult. ‘Toward 
the close of the year there was a 
decided slump in traffic, which 
continued well into 1919. 

The year 1919 not only in- 
herited this disturbing condition 
from 1918, but added a number 
of changes on its own account. 
Wages and prices pursued an al- 
most steadily rising trend, while 
two things had a marked effect on 
operations toward the close of the 
year, namely, the coal strike of 
November-December, and_ the 


near approach of the termination of federal ‘control. The 
exact date of the return of the railways to their owners was 
not known until the last of December, yet for months before 
the end of the year it was regarded as certain that the date 
of return would not be much later than the first of January, 
as announced in the President’s message to Congress. 


Made Its First Report in 1888 


By Julius H. Parmelee 














HE STATISTICAL record 
of the railways of this 
country for the past year 

is one of superlatives. It includes 
among other things: 

The greatest traffic in the his- 
tory of railways. 

The greatest operating reve- 
nues. 

The _ greatest 
penses. 

The greatest wage aggregate. 

The greatest taxes. 

The smallest net operating in- 
come recorded in more than 30 
years. 


operating ex- 
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The year 1920 opened, therefore, with but one certainty in 
the railway situation, which was the definite knowledge in- 
herited from 1919 that on March first federal control would 


terminate. Virtually every other 
factor in the situation spelled un- 
certainty a year ago—what the 
future of the railways would be, 
what legislation would be en- 
acted, how the wage and labor 
situation would evolve, what 
traffic would be offered and at 
what rates the railways would 
handle it. Finally, there was the 
vital question whether railway 
managements would find it pos- 
sible to set their houses speedily 
in order and prove to the Ameri- 
can public that its verdict against 
a continuation of government 
control of transportation was 
wise. The year 1920, as the rail- 
ways looked out upon it twelve 
months ago, was fraught with po- 
tent possibilities and dangers. 
Today, one year later, the 
period has clearly stamped itself 
as the most important single year 
of any in American railway 


history, not only because the railways have returned to 
their owners under a new public policy of regulation, but 
also because that policy, with its endless ramifications, will 
profoundly affect future railway history to the end of time. 
The Transportation Act became effective with the return of 
the railways on March first; then came the six-month period 
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of readjustment of wages and rates, during which the gov- 
ernment wisely continued its financial support; finally, the 
railway companies on September first launched out under their 
own power, to meet whatever calm or storm might be ahead. 
Add to this the operating crisis through which the railways 
passed as a result of the April strikes, and their successful 
campaign through the summer and fall to put the crisis be- 
hind them, and the story of the year is complete in a few 
sentences. 

This is not the place to recount the railway history of the 
year 1920, interesting though it is at every point. The rea- 
son for reviewing the past three years in a few brief para- 
graphs is merely to set up the background against which the 
statistical record of the year may be seen in bolder relief. 

Summarized, the statistical record of 1920 is one of super- 
latives. It includes: 

The greatest traffic in railway history, 

The greatest operating revenues, 

The greatest operating expenses, 

The greatest wage aggregate, 

The greatest taxes, and 

The smallest net operating income in more than 

Traffic 

Railways of the United States in the calendar year 1916 
broke all records of freight traffic. The total traffic of rail- 
ways of Class I in that year was 396 billion net ton-miles 
(including revenue and non-revenue freight). This record 
was shattered in 1917, with 430 billion, and again in 1918, 
with 440 billion. There was a recession in 1919 to 395 bil- 
lion ton-miles, but the year 1920 again broke the record, with 
approximately 448 billion, which was 8 billions above the 
greatest previous record, and 13 billions greater than the 
average of the two war years 1917 and 1918. The fact that 
in four of the past five years the American railways have 
surpassed all their previous efforts in the handling of freight 
evidences their service to the American people during recent 
war-time and post-war periods. 

The monthly freight statistics for 1920 present an inter- 
esting story. Stated in billions of ton-miles, it is as fol- 
lows, November and December being partially estimated: 


30 years. 





Months Net ton-miles Months Net ton-miles 
of 1920 (billions) of 1920 (billions) 
I cos cevwaiwayes 34.8 DR Scnicnaen cata eis 42.7 
February 32.8 SOE soa vaccteees 41.0 
DEE Setescrweaneons 38.0 CE cicadas cw eee sc 42.6 
MEE éccceccagewase as 28.5 OS ee 36.5 
aaa acwaneaew aaa 37.9 re rere 35.0 
SE ciate a aie arid olan 38.2 
yay okeneanundé cust 40.4 448.4 


This short table speaks eloquently of the successful effort 
made by the railways during the summer and fall months of 
1920 to clear up traffic congestion and meet the unprece- 
dented demands upon their facilities. Prior to 1920, the 
largest freight traffic recorded for any one month was 40.8 
billions of ton-miles, which was in the war-time month of 
August, 1918. This record was surpassed, it will be noted, 
in the three months of August, September and October, 1920, 
with July only a short distance behind. Even the months 
of November and December, which in normal years show 
seasonal declines, and in 1920 might well have been affected 
by the decline in general business conditions, held up their 
average remarkably well. 

As to passenger traffic, railway travel has been growing 
at a rapid pace, the vears from 1915 to 1920 showing steadily 
maintained increases. In 1917, 1918 and 1919, the normal 
passenger traffic was augmented by heavy movements of 
troops. The year 1919 showed the heaviest passenger traffic 
on record, railways of Class I handling 46.4 billion passen- 
gers one mile in that year. This was 4 billion passenger 
miles greater than in 1918, 7 billions greater than in 1917, 
and 8 billions greater than in 1916. In spite of the record- 
breaking figures for 1919, the results for 1920 seem at the 
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present writing to have equalled the 1919 record. Returns 
for passenger miles are not reported or compiled so promptly 
as net ton-miles, but for the first nine months there was an 
increase of 1.4 per cent over 1919, and while the passenger 
traffic fell off somewhat after the increase in rates on August 
26, indications are that the total for the year was as high 
as the total for 1919. Whatever the final results may show, 
it is certain that the freight and passenger traffic combined 
was greater in 1920 than in any previous year. 

The traffic results for 1920 have been emphasized, not 
only because they represent a record-breaking performance, 
but more particularly because they prove that the efficiency 
developed by the railways in 1920, in the way of increased 
car mileage per day, increased loading per car, and the like, 
was attained while carrying the heaviest traffic ever handled, 
and with no greater plant or facilities than before the United 
States entered the war. 


Revenues 

Total operating revenues of Class I railways in 1920 
approximated $6,230,000,000, the greatest revenue aggregate 
on record. This was $1,046,000,000 greater than the rey- 
enues of 1919, which represented the largest aggregate up to 
that time. The increase for 1920 was the result, of course, 
of the increased rates in effect part of the year and the in- 
creased traffic. At the time the new rates went into effect, 
on August 26, it was estimated that they would produce 
$1,500,000,000 a year in revenues, but actual results for the 
months of September to November do not indicate that as 
yet such an amount is being realized. Whether it will be 
fully realized in 1921 will depend upon a number of factors 
undeterminable at the present time, such as the effect of 
recent orders of the Commission raising intrastate rates to 
the interstate level, the trend of traffic and adjustments that 
probably will be made in local and other specific rates. 

In 1918 the revenues of all the railways for the first time 
surpassed five billions of dollars; in 1920 they were greater 
than six billions. 

Of the $6,230,000,000 of revenues for 1920, $4,291,.- 
000,000 represented freight revenue, $1,317,000,000 was 
passenger revenue, and the balance of $622,000,000 was rev- 
enue from mail, express and miscellaneous operations. As 
compared with 1919, there was an increase of $734,000,000, 
or 20.6 per cent, in freight revenue; an increase of $139,- 
000,000, or 11.8 per cent, in passenger revenue, and an in- 
crease in other revenue of $173,000,000, or 38.5 per cent. 
Total revenues increased 20.2 per cent. 

The picture of operating revenues by months portrays the 
cumulative effect of the increased rates and traffic after July. 


Total : Total 
Operating revenues 


1920, Operating revenues 1920, ye ¢ 
Month Class I railways Month Class I railways 
(millions) (millions) 

oer $501 August , $555 
on Ce 425 September ........ 616 
OO > era arr 461 October ... ; 642 
EE. ih: 6-sbe oO arn on 402 November ...... 575 
BY Miner ican laleseesia 456 December .. 575 
DO  Sanecesecewnn 494 —_—— 
De womans townen 528 TORR. ..5: $6,230 


In the table November and December figures are partially 
estimated. The total for January was out of proportion with 
the months next succeeding, because it included some $50,- 
000,000 of back mail pay. 


Expenses 


Total operating expenses in 1920 approximated $5,750,- 
000,000 for Class I railways. Like the revenues, this was 
a record amount, being greater than in 1919 by $1,330,- 
000,000. Part of the increased expense of operation grew 
out of the increase in wages granted by the Railroad Labor 
Board as of May 1, which (for the eight months from May 
1 to December 31) added some $400,000.000 to the railway 
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payroll; part was due to the increased cost of fuel, which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has reported, during 
the first nine months of the year, at seventy-four cents a 
ton more than during the same period of 1919, which would 
account for about $80,000,000 of additional annual expense; 
part was due to the higher cost of other materials and sup- 
plies, and to the greater amounts of material and fuel utilized. 
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Tt is important to refer to the text in studying this diagram and to note that the reported revenues and 
expenses tor several months have been adjusted to include or exclude certain items that did or did not 


belong to these months. 


Chart 1—Net Operating Income Calculated by Months. 
pared with Standard Return. 


Maintenance of way expenses amounted to $1,034,000,000, 
maintenance of equipment expenses $1,573,000,000, and 
transportation expenses $2,851,000,000. The increase in 
maintenance of way was $256,000,000, or 32.9 per cent; 
maintenance of equipment increased $340,000,000, or 27.6 
per cent; transportation expense increased $658,000,000, or 
30.0 per cent. The total operating expenses increased 30.1 
per cent. 

The operating expenses by months were as follows, No- 
vember and December being estimated: 
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Class I Railways 
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; Total Total 
1920 Operating expenses 1920 Operating expenses 
Month Class I railways Month Class I railways 
(millions) (millions) 
bis oe $415 MME ir osx, sastesone $679 
ee ie 415 September ....... 511 
OS ae 422 J) 527 
ADT ..0+ 404 November ........ 473 
ME Secs cowie cease 441 December ........ 473 
FUNG: oc c.0es 478 fae 
July 512 TOMS wwe $5,750 


The aggregates for May and June 
are smaller, while those for July 
and August are greater, than would 
have been the case had not the wage 
900 increase been made retroactive to 
me ay May 1. Certain amounts of back 
—— pay chargeable to May and June 
——|go9 Were actually charged to July and 
August, thus throwing the totals for 
all four months out of line with 
other months of the same year and 

700. ~with corresponding months of pre- 
ceding years. 


a 
~_ Wages 


Statistics showing the total rail- 
way payroll in 1920 are not at hand 
as this is written, but it seems likely 
that the wages of the employees of 
Class I railways aggregated some 
$3,260,000,000. This estimate is 
computed by adding to the 1919 
payroll of $2,830,000,000, two- 
thirds of the annual increase in 
wages granted by the Railroad Labor 
Board, the increase having been in 
effect during eight of the twelve 
months. The payroll for 1920 may 
200 have been greater than the figure 
indicated, because there were some 
minor increases in January and 
February for which no allowance is 
made, and because the eight months 
of the increased wage scale included 
the months of the year when main- 
0 tenance work was heaviest. But 
assuming $3,260,000,000 as ap- 
proximately correct, wages in 1920 
represented 56.7 per cent of total 
operating expenses. That is, 56.7 
cents out of every dollar of expendi- 
ture went to labor. Compared with 
200 ~=total revenues, labor in 1920 re- 

ceived 52.4 cents out of every dollar 

of revenue, compared with 45.1 
1300 cents in 1914. 
Dec. The general increase in railway 
wages which the Labor Board put 
into effect on May 1, 1920, was the 
createst single increase ever granted 
by any tribunal to any group of 
workers in the history of the 
United States, or, for that matter, 
in the history of the world. The amount of the increase, 
reduced to an annual basis, was $617,000,000, and with col- 
lateral increases to certain small groups of employees to whom 
the award did not apply, made imperative as a result of 
raising the general level of railway wages, will prove to be 
no less than $625,000,000, or about 22 per cent on the scale 
of wages in effect before the award was made. It is a 
commentary on the quick way in which the American people 
have accustomed themselves to think in billions that the an- 
nouncement of this increase aroused hardly a ripple of pub- 
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lic comment. by reason of this increase, railway wages are 
now at the highest point ever reached, the average annual 
“arnings per employee being greater than $1,800. 


Taxes 


Railway taxes in 1920, as reported by roads of Class I, 
amounted to about $275,000,000. ‘This does not include 
$6,000,000 of war taxes not reported in the federal accounts 
of January and February. The taxes of $199,000,000 re- 
ported for 1919 did not include about $36,000,000 of war 
taxes. Placing the two years on a comparative basis by 
adding the excluded war taxes, the total for 1920 becomes 
281,000,000, compared with $235,000,000 in 1919, an in- 
crease of $46,000,000, or nearly 20 per cent. These taxes 
for 1920 represent the largest amount paid in any one year. 


Net Operating Income 


We come now to the most astonishing feature of the rail- 
way income account in 1920, which is that the net operating 
income was the smallest for any year since the Interstate 
Commerce Commission made its first summary of railway 
revenues and expenses in 1888. For the first ten months of 
1920, to November first, railways of Class I earned prac- 
tically nothing over expenses, taxes, equipment and joint- 
facility rentals, and this in the face of the fact that the 
revenues in January included some $50,000,000 of back mail 
pay that was earned in prior years, and that $6,000,000 of 
war taxes for January and February were not deducted. 
This result is so astonishing that it may be well to compare 
the same ten-month period over the past four years: 

Net operating 
income 


(ten months ended 
October 31) 


Net operating 
income 

(ten months ended 

October 31) 
SESE a $1,078,000 $605,179,000 
1919... 481,083,000 833,543,000 

The steady decline from $833,000,000 in the first ten 
months of 1917 to slightly over $1,000,000 in 1920 in great 
measure explains the necessity for the increased rates made 
effective last August. 

For the year 1920 as a whole, I estimate the net operat- 


Year 


ing income of railways of Class I at approximately $150,- . 


000,000, virtually all of which was earned in November 
and December. Add to this the $100,000,000 of deficit to 
be made up by the Railroad Administration for the opera- 
tions of January and February, and the $650,000,000 of 
deficit incurred during the six-month guaranty period and 
payable from the U. S. Treasury, and the total net receipts 
of the railways for the year become approximately $900,- 
000,000, or about the amount of their standard return. This 
is a return of five per cent on the valuation that may be 
assigned to the property of railways of Class I, on the basis 
of the tentative valuation made by the Commission in its 
rate decision, and falls $180,000,000 short of a return of 
six per cent for the year. 

The cumulative monthly trend of net operating income is 
set out in Chart I, which covers the test period, the years 
1918 and 1919, and the first ten months of 1920. In this 
chart the reported revenues and expenses of the several 
months have been adjusted to include or exclude items that 
did or did not belong to those months. For example, the 
back pay charged to certain months of 1918 and 1920 has 
been transferred to the months to which really chargeable; 
the back mail pay credited to January, 1920, has been dis- 
tributed over the months of 1918 and 1919; the war taxes 
and corporate expenses of the federal control period have 
been brought into the accounts, wherever they were not al- 
ready charged. While the results cannot in the nature of 
things be exact to the last dollar, the chart does compare the 
monthly results of 1918 to 1920 with what may be con- 
sidered the normal experience of the test period, thereby 
eliminating the distorted relationships that exist in some of 
the accounts as actually reported. The chart does not cor- 
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respond to the figures already given for 1920 and earlier 
periods, but is presented with the thought of furnishing a 
picture of the trend of net income since the government took 
charge, on a basis fairly comparable with normal conditions 
Estimated Income Account—1920 

Summarizing the revenues, expenses and taxes of Class I 
railways, as set out in preceding paragraphs, their estimated 
income account for 1920 was as follows: 


Total 
Total 


30,000,000 
50,000,000 
$480,000,000 
275,000,000 
1,000,000 
54,000,000 


See DI TAO his ov oink coi xs base eevanaentws ” $150,000,000 

As compared with the year 1919, the net operating in- 
come was less by $366,000,000, or 70.9 per cent. 

The distribution of the railway operating dollar in 1920 
and 1919 was approximately as shown below: 


operating 

operating expe! 
Net operating 

Taxes 

Uncollectible revenue 

Equipment and joint 


1919 
100.0 


54.4 


Total revenues (the dollar) 
Labor 

Fuel for locomotives 

Loss and damage 

Other expenses, materials, etc 
Taxes 

Equipment, etc., rentals 

Net operating income 

Add government guarantee 


Total net receipts 4.4 16.3 
Following the income account in the same way through 
fixed charges, rentals for leased road, other additions and 
deductions, we find that 5.9 cents out of every dollar of 
railway revenue in 1920 remained for dividends, betterments 
and surplus. This compares with 6.9 cents in 1919, 9.3 
cents in 1918, 14.8 cents in 1917, and 18.0 cents in 1916. 
The chart at the head of this article emphasizes this nar- 
rowing margin in a different way. It shows the total 
revenues, total expenses, and net operating income of the 
first ten months of 1920, compared with the same months of 
1919, 1918, and the test period. The outstanding feature 
of the chart, of course, is the steadily rising revenues on the 
left and the steadily lessening net income on the right, falling 
so low in 1920 as to be scarcely discernible. 


Looking Forward 


Turning to the future, where the chief interest lies, the 
picture is less depressing. The railways have set their minds 
on no further increases in rates, if it is humanly possible 
to avoid them, and are making every effort to so reduce 
expenses and increase operating efficiency as to raise net 
operating income to a six per cent basis in 1921. While it 
is impossible to predict the trend of earnings this coming 
year, yet a glance at the results the year 1920 would have 
shown, had the increased rates and wages been in effect the 
whole year, may give a line on the possibilities of the future. 

Had the year 1920 been on the same wage and rate level 
throughout, the results would have been something like these: 


Adjusted results 
$7,300,000,000 
5,950,000,000 
360,000,000 


Total operating reVemues.. vrocccccccccccsccccsccses ; 
Total operating expenses.......0.seeeeeereereeeeecres 
Taxes, etc. : 

Net operating income 990,000,000 

Rate of return on valuation 5.5 

In summary, we are closing the book on a remarkable year, 
both because the whole railway industry moved forward into 
a new era, and because records were shattered in almost 
every respect. The period of experimentation with the new 
conditions is by no means over, and there are still many 
uncertainties in the year that lies ahead, chief among which 
is the uncertainty as to earnings adequate to sustain and 
improve railway credit. In spite of this uncertainty, railway 
managements are facing the future with hope, a spirit of co- 
operation, and full recognition of their duty to serve the 
public. 








Receiverships and Foreclosure Sales During 1920 


Denver & Rio Grande Situation Most Interesting 
Feature at Present Time 


receiverships and foreclosures are concerned, have not 
been great. The number of roads in the hands of re- 
ceivers and the mileage concerned at the close of this year 
will be found to approximate closely the totals given in the 


Cie DEVELOPMENTS of the year 1920, insofar as railway 


of the stockholders to intervene in the foreclosure proceed- 
ings. A new company has been formed to take over the 
operation of the road; it was incorporated in November under 
the name of the Denver & Rio Grande Western. The Denver 
& Rio Grande receivership and reorganization are of special 





Railway Age’s annual review number of last year. The list 

of roads in the hands of receivers shows but few changes in 

roads as between the two years and no important ones. 
There has been one road, however, which has attracted no 


interest from two points of view. One is in the fact that the 
new owners of the road are the owners of the Western Pa- 
cific, a road built by the Denver & Rio Grande as an exten- 
sion to the Pacific coast, wherein we have a case of a sub- 


RAILROADS IN THE HANDS OF RECEIVERS 


Total old 


Date of Bonds of 


Stock of company 
Name of road Mileage receivership old company old company securities 
I RINNNOI IN ois oi rac tas archers) wv vic Seiocai-e tare e ei vole, vier eter ates frorsie at pais 16 Aug. 8, 1919 $370,000 $675,000 $1,045,000 
Meters. & - Sotteagertis sos. o)66:606s 0c. oeiaseeaw odes a4. 600% bie 48 July 26, 1920 747,600 700,000 | 1,447,600 
Birmingham. Cclumbrs & St. Andrews. .....ccccsssvcccccseveses 38 Dec. 25, 1908 250,000 4,000,0002 4,250,000 
Cape Girardeau Northern............... See ae atone arse te enn 104 April 14, 1914 1,500,000 110,000 1,610,000 
I) ORIEN ge ons asrahciak eaucayn'ig hiansiavararreaneN Sen avn orm lacey lave ucdintoherahiek , # thet caweaes eee 100,000 100,000 
a sane Sen POIINNIRN S o  < ca sires aielec ace celia > Seale WSIS aa 1,333 May 27, 1913 59,289,000 18,267,900 77,556,900 
Semen MIME Rt ts MN na hd Acids ga iuucs NUS anita aio iaearal wee eee 247 July 31, 1914 4,236,000 4,000,000 8,236,000 
RONNIE os acne ghia) oh nc acest ig earn era ecm ise Ae weal oe 338 uly —, 1918 9,532,000 10,000,000 19,532,000 
Colorado Springs & Cripple Creek District..............ccceecees 74 Tune 11, 1919 2,634,000 2,000,009 4,634,000 
Cresta, Wiiterset & Des Moiese << «oc cc ce ow aces oes accewen eae 21 Tune 25, 1914 200,000 98,600 298,600 
PUREE TN, USENIER a5’ 5'esnre 0.050.905: «00a eran siaisererecn@ wie. 6 <9 sere a ae ee 15 June 7, 1894 150.000 50,000 200,000 
NN Se TNE pO die. a sciaia: hig e & ncalome odie Rieewiawrd hie Bale alae atR alae ce 2.585 Jan. 26, 1918 120,757,000 87,775,670 208,532,670 
IR RIE ENS coor he ie erg as citi ah ca og a hg almcunmretm blaine Hite 255 Aug. 16, 1917 12,171,516 583,515 12,755,031 
MRE REIN oon occ coy cag: dsqls bcc. aisiare Sasha Viale ae ie Lala SAO Oe ors 36 March 31, 1919 isto 3,455,900 3,455,900 
NR NIN ta cas asad s/o ig Grete Pra io wes 9- 0 WIM Wie Sele ae ie aaa aR ew aes 10 Dec. 22, 1920 72,000 49 000 121,000 
Ae I TIN I onc 5's Sate luicetdbalaltewaiigasio aed wal eeu ra evn eth cs 254 Oct. 9, 1915 6,240,000 5,000,000 11,240,000 
ON Lhe) shoes xis scare sie carrie inal a eto aiecea en elea > 403 March 27, 1915 8,852,000 8,750,000 17,602,000 
un NR OR MINN oi csce yk a g'o ce are eee e A wwe eisiaide'a cares 157 Mav 9, 1917 4,446,000 4,410,000 8,856,000 
peawnimeumie & Piorida Sadtherth. . 6... ssc cscecscwcvccswecessews 95 Tuly 17, 1920 586,000 100,000 86,900 
PE. ORME OF DU OMUOEN 5.50.55 ence ena asinine ac stan pape 5 Tuly 3, 1919 65,000 100,000 165,000 
DROUOE Oe TCR WOE oo chin na cen cae be.ssnewateensaseees 30 Oct. 27, 1915 420,000 24,000 444,000 
Setevrmetowal & Geent Northern... oc ccc ac ccsisenceucevaceees use 1,160 Aug 10, 191 27 073,000 4,822 000 31,895,000 
ee A aee, Wieniee: Ot Crtett ss ccna pce coe vkee ova esceeaeas ree 272 April 16, 1917 31,000,000 20,000,000 51,000,000 
Must. Br: OT EIORIMOR® © cc. cc's ch ws ba San ce b40 beeen ceeben sins 171 Feb 23, 191 ive aus 1,400,000 1,400,000 
ee a i a, arr a 121 Aug, 23, 1913 2,250,000 2,300,000 4,550,000 
BT III coe oe ts Lait oe eee ere ne ae So Share ee 97 Feb, 1, 190 500.000 500.000 1,000,000 
ae TOE IEEE, & ee 5 05 divi Sco abs ub oy ee pain eerie 262 Dec. 24. 1918 1.172,000 2,000,000 3,172,000 
SUNNY TIN IN OI oa Pi ane Gre tania tetaraik Gate oaadiaa cue 9? Tan. 25, 1917 1,189,000 200,000 1,380,000 
rr Women te NE og chs oc <5. aa: 5 ia to Gib wine ap auaca!a-braieoa WeKonrerdcers 130 Sept 10, 1920 2,052,000 2,052,000 4,104,000 
ID GE TOUTS PUNO ne oS enc do: oo ale dole are WR ee sacle eee mane 365 March , 1912 10,309,000 8.340.000 18,649,000 
pmeenrt, Ramen S Terns Eames... oc6oc ens asce esa eewnsnes 1,739 Sept. 7, 1915 42,993,500 76,283,257 219,276,757 
anna rN NNR oc! 's sc wie anre Alle Malate eonieia 2 wiw' a wien Ae ae 27 Trly —, 1916 500,000 345,800 845,806 
SU OEPUIOOR, “TOPURUNGE ios nich oss. onsen chamaveee wise Csene vewsaee 3 Jan. 21, 1920 2,217,000 3,000,000 5,217,000 
NINE: CMRIININEND fe oc cut co. gee oerirws Wes ecarnr BARGE OLEATE WE GIN REE 69 Tune 30, 1918 416,000 265,600 681,000 
INI IMIR a0 = caer oso, 2 rg See esa eG S Gleuee Oe o Mears Wee eesnks 54 Jan. 21, 1918 odie ieee 250,000 250,000 
MI TUM, oye cos. 00.4 sie 10:0 aisahp win, wid d aTe alee ee iat 17 Tune 19, 1916 100,000 100,000 200,000 
aE sO NINN 52 ogo dag alan arb aie ome a in ineNsracererwra alae ee 51 Feb. 26, 1920 600,000 75,000 675,006 
NE Ae) REIN co coiein vs wre acere ctnwicin'vioiere'al se veiainre @AGieis'e-sigte 8 Feb. 1916 43,000 160,000 203,000 
STE OG. TRU OIR 55. cai's o sarere mraienete ware eecouiave lad gee Werae olaiee 15 Jan. 15, 1919 400,000 500.000 00, 
EE, | SIE <a PUQMENOUIE. oc65 cec.6: aa nlviaeiwre ee Hameinim RG sn oN wet 210 Aug. 1, 1905 14,655,600 15,000,000 29,655,600 
ne NI RR oS cea is Gerarlaiel patra Ole we waa 56 March 18, 1920 2,764,750 2,944,800 5,709,550 
HI 6 a /ci7n. ce Soin) uta Beata wel RIOURD ECE Wis Cg OTN ECO IT NID Rie 23 Feb. 28, 1911 os ieee 1,000,000 000 
MT IRIN, 65a ogy si eG See HS HOSS WE RO TEEN ime NES 10 April —, 1920 135,000 75,000 210,000 
a ee, See Re He WORE. sc s:ccccuu sae dacaceess sueiwsee nee 42 Oct. 9, 1915 817,000 970,800 1,787,800 
INE 7 UN ny or vets crane, Gise.s. Witte nie oi Cheated olle.a &ieicnial ale loumiele Raleiel meat 81 Tuly 27, 1917 1,500,000 1,143,000 2.643,000 
mee Munn PINON UR CUI oc 6 6,0 aio, o4:5 ee SAGE Es Inv te HR RisIw ee. eals 317 Aug. 14, 1914 4,413,000 280,000 4,693,000 
SIS WIEN hoo ia nd aie ruetedtar asia nie ah able wwe A nea ee bale 18 Tan. 21, 1897 siainietad 350,060 350,000 
UII, ORIN gas ale ig chetgubiecgte-R7albiie Bihigl SEA elyar wit 30 Nov 11, 1917 254,000 35,000 389,000 
COMIENNOG. FERRIS Ee NGOOTIIG. bic ceinicseee eck aes sere O80 og Gcecew eel 96 Dec = SOOO aw onicbians 3.100,000 3,100,000 M 
II TIE So. on > ave Slalwigt.b Saubatantneueialan we so Goon inane aequermustnee ale 293 Tan 1, 1913 12,220,900 7,941,450 20,162,350 
Bg ERE RAE Riser Serge saidirenee tet Bi AR CEO Renee tea ears 1,947 Oct 27, 1916 60,061,017 38,755.110 98,816,127 
CE SEC DINO sag hos g Gad AES OR DIATE MURS LE OHO ON TES 93 May 14, 1917 300,000 300,000 600,000 
be ee er ne rere rer ree era set 34 Nov —, 1919 a wateeuay 250,000 250,000 
IEEE. Er OV INO gnosis a:ccbina-0 a wereca ae Hie eroteee wb rahedecs. are 248 Tuly 2, 1917 4.895.000 4,076,900 8,971,900 
NL PS WR ORDER 655 oc .0-5 se ora sksnnsene oie) Dielbow aibpaearaTeien ele a ware 454 Oct. 22, 1914 17,293,257 19,947,600 37,240,857 
EU NAMA, EPI ane wasn: ont avacoe Rim RES wR SII lend Ddelarsr taiwan noi 369 Tune 16, 1914 8,760,000 304.000 9,064,000 
TOMER. UTE (Ge WV ORIOLE << win 0k :nin a lve eulewens ome sieeacensia ee 42 Nov. 5, 1920 eet 350.000 350,000 
Rp ee en ere Cee ree rere 65 Tuly 15, 1914 690 000 1,250,000 1,940,000 
Mente AMIR EIN oooh ce aces ara alo ardiervinersre ane sw eleorere ania wrote 10 Sept 1, 1917 69.000 61,400 130,400 
NE LINE, NUR ON 5 oh oes nad sr Gis Nl aremaimiere TASER Rea aU Mast s wales 46 May 21, 1920 600.000 1,000,000 1,600,000 
Ge Pe RODD oo 6.0 6. 0 505-00 io elersi onuace Srecwineiovesery slnaiain ee 329 May 31, 1917 6,537,000 2.000.000 8,537,000 
MRR. El TREE TOPO. aos 0k crccernstieies bedeceire witieascie sides o.010'9 46 Jan 8, 1917 545,000 1,324,662 1,869,662 
15,401 $591,934,140 $375,302,364 $967 236,504 


*Sold at foreclosure October 14, 1919, and reorganized in November, 1919, under name of Gulf, 


Pensacola 
by court so property has not been turned over to new company. +Cneratio:s suspended. 


tAuthorized. 


& Northern. Sale not yet confirmed 





small amount of interest among students of railway finance 
during 1920. Reference is made to the Denver & Rio 
Grande. This road has been in the hands of receivers since 
January, 1918. It was sold at foreclosure on November 20, 
1920, but court confirmation of the sale has been withheld 
pending a decision from the Court of Appeals on the right 


sidiary property acquiring possession of its parent road. The 
other point of interest is the proposal on the part of the 
owners of the Western Pacific in reorganizing the Denver & 
Rio Grande to eliminate the common stockholders of the 
property. 

Construction of the Western Pacific was started in 1904 
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and operation was begun in July, 1911. The Denver & Rio 


Grande guaranteed the interest on $50,000,000 first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds of the Western Pacific and it assisted in its 
construction also by taking $25,000,000 second mortgage 
bonds and $26,800,000 in promissory notes and other claims. 
It owned $62,500,000 of the stock of the Western Pacific. 





RECEIVERSHIPS EsTABLISHED IN 1920 
Funded debt 


outstanding 
$747,600 
72,000 
586,000 
2,052,000 
2,217,000 
600,000 
2,764,750 
135,000 


Capital stock 
outstanding 


$700,000 


Name of road Mileage 
Birmingham & Southeastern 

Eagles Mere 

Hawkinsville Florida 

Memphis, Dallas & Gulf 

Northwestern Terminal 

Paris & Mt. Pleasant 

Rock Island Southern 
rere tT ere 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia 
Valdosta, Moultrie & Western.......... 


75,000 
3,100,000 
350,000 


$9,174,350 $12,445,800 





The Western Pacific failed to earn the interest on its first 
mortgage bonds. The Denver & Rio Grande was unable to 
make good its guarantee, with the result that in March, 
1915, the Western Pacific went into the hands of receivers. 
It was reorganized in December of that year and one of the 
terms of the reorganization was that the holders of the de- 
faulted bonds should transfer to the new company their 
claims against the Denver & Rio Grande. The Equitable 
Trust Company of New York, trustee for the bonds, with 
the co-operation of the new company (owning about 95 per 





SUMMARY OF RECEIVERSHIPS FOR 45 YEARS 
No. of 

Year roads 
1876 ee 42 6,662 
1877 “= , ikea 38 3,637 
1878 ois 27 2,320 92,385,000 
1879 1,102 39,367,000 
1880 885 140,265,000 
1881 110 3,742,000 
1882... 912 39,074,000 
1883... 1,990 108,470,000 
1884 11,038 714,755,000 
1885 8,836 385,460,000 
1886 1,799 70,346,000 
1887.. 90,318,000 
1888.... 186,814,000 
1889... 99,664,000 
1890 105,007,000 
1891. are ee Oe ee pas 84,479,000 
1892 ae hee 36 Ss 357,692,000 
1893. ,781,046,000 
1294 395,791,000 
1895 369,075,000 
275,597,000 
92,909,000 

138,701,000 
52,285.000 

78,234,000 

1,627,000 


Bonds 
and stocks 
$467,000,000 
220,294,000 


Miles 


_— 
2 


CSWwWPNK DUI wW 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 ss 
1901.. 
oS eee 
ae 
1904 
1905 
1906 
> Pee 
ae 
1909... 
1910 

> i 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915.. 
1916 


101 


t 
er rein pry 
ee 4 


18,823,000 
36,069,000 
176,321,000 
55,042,000 
13.585.000 
596,359,000 
78,095,000 
51,427,500 
210,606,882 
182.112.497 
477,780,820 
199,571,446 
,070.808.628 
208,159,689 
61,169,962 
519 242,090.800 
244 11,886,779 
541 


Nh _ 
MmaNIDASO 


= he 


CONDO ONONWwUIs! 
do 
wWNAOLWOwWND 
t 


1918... 
1919, 
1926 


_ 





cent of the defaulted bonds), then pressed suit against the 
Denver & Rio Grande and in May, 1917, a decision was 
handed down by the district court in favor of the Equitable 
Trust Company and awarding it the sum of $32,272,274. 
This verdict was later affirmed by the Court of Appeals, and 
with accrued interest the total was brought up to approxi- 
mately $38,000,000. The final result was the receivership 
of the Denver & Rio Grande on January 26, 1918. 

The Western Pacific’s interest in the Denver & Rio 
Grande is contained not only in its judgment against that 
property on the defaulted bonds but also in the fact that the 
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Denver & Rio Grande is its eastern connection. This natur- 
ally is a most important factor, because the Western Pacific 
has not the branch lines and facilities generally to enable it 
to make the most of its main line from San Francisco to Salt 
Lake City without this connection to the east from the latter 
point over the Denver & Rio Grande. It is competing with 
carriers stronger than itself, such as the Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, which 
have developed their territory by means of feeders and all of 
which have through lines of their own to the east. The 





ForRECLOSURE SALEs 1N 1920 


Name of road Mileage Funded debt 
outstanding 
$200,000 


2,500,000 


Capital stock 
outstanding 
$1,000,000 
2,000,000 
51,000 


Arkansas & Louisiana Midland 

Evansville & Indianapolis............¢. 138 
Gould Southwestern 

Hawkinsville & Western 

Newport & Sherman’s Valley.... 

Pacific & 

Tennessee & North Carolina........... 


2( 10.000 
300,000 
454,000 


165,100 
500,000 
306,100 


"$3,654,000 $4,022, 





whole question has been further complicated by the fact that 
the new owners of the Denver & Rio Grande (that is pro- 
vided the sale on November 20 is confirmed) expect to have 
to spend some $12,000,000 at once to put that property in 
proper shape to handle its present traffic. 





SUMMARY OF FORECLOSURE SALES IN 45 
No. of 


roads 


YEARS 


Bonds 
and stocks 
$217,848,000 

198,984,000 
311,631,000 
243,288,000 
263,882,000 
137,923,000 

65,426,000 

47,100,000 

23,504,000 

78,394,000 

4,109,00C 


64,555,000 

137,815,000 

182,495,000 

169,069,000 

95,898,000 

79,924,000 

318,999,000 

761,791,000 

,150,377,000 

17,680,000 

252,910,000 

267 534,000 

190,374,000 

85,808,000 

39,788,000 

15,885,000 

28,266,000 

20,307,000 

10,400,000 

- 13,777,000 

1908 eve 2,547,000 

v 250,033,000 

ee 93,660,109 

to |) —ee 40,741,543 

OS ae 25,910,990 

1913 86,163,850 

1914.... 83,189,500 

| 285,258,782 

gy) he 703,444,855 

BEE <0e 557,846,34 

1918 20°10 

i 8 
192V.. 





The story of the receivership of the Denver & Rio Grande 
would be in the main a recital of the developments which 
have taken place in this Western Pacific matter. It is now 
proposed to reorganize the road under Western Pacific con- 
trol as the Denver & Rio Grande Western, but the last step 
in the reorganization cannot be told until a decision is 
rendered as to the plea of the Denver & Rio Grande stock- 
holders to have a part in the reorganization. The stock- 
holders claim that the decision in the judgment in favor of 
the Western Pacific was incorrect and the confirmation of 
the sale of the Denver & Rio Grande on November 20 is 
withheld pending a decision on this question. 





























One of Twenty Santa Fe Type Locomotives Built by the American Locomotive Company for the Bostos 


Locomotive Orders Show Increase 








& Maine 


in 1920 


Domestic Orders for Year Nine Times Total for Previous Year— 
Still Far Below Average Annual Purchases 


HE LOCOMOTIVES ORDERED by the Class 1 railroads in 
T 1920 reached a total of 1,668—almost eight times the 
number ordered for all domestic service in 1919. The 
orders placed by other railroads in the United States 
amounted to 103 and by industrial concerns to 227, making 
a total of 1,998 for all domestic purchases—more than nine 
times the similar total for 1919. 
The orders by Canadian roads and industries from build- 
ers either in Canada or the United States were 189 and the 
orders received by American builders from foreign coun- 





Taste I—LocomotTive Orpers oF 1920 


ae idan © WameNe occ coe hn ceupiaekansees 1,668 
For Other American Railroads .............+- 103 
Der Peememe TRUSS 2... 056 n ve cewiswsscecss 227 

eM. in a 0 onic fits wt eee ecetecereine 1,998 
Oe BOPTIee Te COMMIR oie vend ose ceereas caw eer 189 
For Export to other Countries ..............:- 718 

SEMIN. TNNINE oo precantt- tice sais crap ercetacaiee ne 2,905 





tries amounted to 718, making a grand total for all orders 
of 2,905. In 1919 the total Canadian orders were 58 and 
the foreign orders 898. Thus it will be seen that there was 
a considerable increase in orders from every source except 
in the export trade. Here the 1920 total is 180 less than 
the 1919 figure. It will be noticed that the orders for the 
Class I roads have been compiled separately this year. In- 
cluded with them are the figures for some of the more im- 
portant terminal railways. 

In last year’s review of locomotive statistics (Railway Age, 
January 2, 1920, page 125) it was pointed out that the year 
1919 set the low mark for locomotive orders as far back as 
records have been kept. In view of this fact, the 1920 
orders can not be considered excessive, as may easily be 
seen by reference to Table II. The totals for 1916, 1917 and 
1918 all exceed the figures for 1920. The totals for 1917 
are as large again as the figures shown in the present com- 
pilation. During these years greatly increasing demands on 
the railways together with a steady upward movement of 
prices which looked as if it would continue indefinitely 
brought about an economic condition which generally in- 
creases buying in almost every field. Then, too, during the 
war period it was felt that something approaching an ade- 
quate number of locomotives had to be provided regardless 
of cost, and under the regime of the Railroad Administration 
government credit was available for such purposes. 

The orders this year were financed by the railroads them- 


selves, with some help from the government to be sure, dur- 
ing the period of readjustment attendant upon the return of 
the carriers to their owners when railway costs were nearing 
their peak and’ before adequate returns had been provided by 
a new rate structure. In view of these facts the showing for 
1920 is not entirely unsatisfactory, although it is quite evi- 
dent that nothing has been done during the past year to 
make up for deficiencies in the annual purchases of locomo- 
tives which have been accumulating since 1912. 

It was pointed out in the last statistical number of the 
Railway Age that the foreign orders for 1919 made up more 
than 75 per cent of all orders placed. In 1920 conditions 
were quite different, because foreign orders have been small. 
This decrease in orders from abroad is disappointing; it can 
be traced to the premium on the dollar which has increased 
generally throughout the year in most countries and which 
makes it possible in some cases for foreign manufacturers to 
underbid our own; to the fact that foreign competitors have 
been able to increase their production and to direct their 
efforts once more to their old markets; and to the generally 
impoverished condition of the countries which most need to 
replenish the inadequate stock of locomotives on their rail- 








Taste II. Orpers For Locomotives SIncE 1901 
Domestic orders only 
Loco- Loco- 
Year motives Year motives 
UNDE whe a0 Oe awe ore a eia niece 4,340 Lee .w6tseeeauseeae aes 1,182 
1902 4,665 SOGE. 5 1aveetewebenaaeawe 3,350 
POR eno he oe Same” “WGUN ccs sow oscuaeeneeanee 3,787 
1904 2,538 PV cavcuiak ocaneeeeaaks 2,850 
| ypiaeetppgeepanaaprien ee: “SUE. cccnsusaceeaenatieats 4,515 
DG aris chic saceaasia se <eia 5,642 POEE: Ako Oe O eee Rae 3,467 
SE ove face cae eee eas 3,482 FEU aeRO b emi ween qeee es 1,265 
Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1915 1,612 850 2,462 
CS sre 2,910 2,983 5,893 
1917 2,704 3,438 6,142 
TOE Wiad 44560 9.0" rr 2,802 2,086 4,888 
SEP sec easesaas ae ae 272 898 1,170 
ways. One of the most noteworthy orders from foreign 


countries which was placed in the United States during the 
year was from Roumania for 50 locomotives. This order was 
divided equally between the Baldwin Locomotive Works and 
the American Locomotive Company and payment for it was 
made in petroleum. 

The number of locomotives built in the United States for 
domestic service during 1920 was 1,857 and for export 1,582, 
making a total of 3,439. In Canada the production was 165 
for domestic use and 68 for export, making a total of 233 
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and a grand total of all production in the United States and 
Canada of 3,672. This figure represents an increase of 400 
over the similar total, 3,272, for 1919. The total built in 
the United States for domestic service in 1920 is some 200 


Paste III, Tue Locomotives Bu111 
United 

States Canada Total 

NE 8 a chee eiarain ee adiach 1,857 165 2,022 

PRD Sunsrtcsceseasedens 1,582 68 1,650 

eee ere 3,439 233 3,672 

Comparison with Previous Years 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total 
SEPO cesccess «68866 309 kee SSGO” cicvees 1,886 456 2,342 
MT xéeinea 865 386 1,251 ce” oéeedwe eee 291 2,887 
Fees = 54 1,875 We eceawen 4,441 314 4,755 
__. Jerre me mS 14 2,475 Sena -6¢neaee 3,143 387 3,530 
1900 2,648 05 See 1982) cnvccce 4,403 512 4,915 
1901 .. 3,384 a) eee 4,561 771 5,332 
a ee 4,070 hd sp MEO 1,962 273 2,235 
2. Eeeee 5,152 RPEGT vaeeees 1,250 835 2,085 
ee 3,441 eee 2,708 1,367 4,075 
BEE” ceone 4,896 595 5,491 SeGne tcseeee 2,585 2,861 5,446 
3906" .ccecse 6242 720 6,952 i 3,668 2,807 6,475 
SOON” wesenes ee 798 7,36 1919 2,162 1,110 3,272 
*Incl t Canadian utput 
Includes Canadian itput and equipment built in railroad shops. 

less than the domestic production in 1919, but the figures 


for the Canadian and export production combine to show a 
definite increase in the grand total. 
It should be pointed out in connection with quoting figures 


Class I 


¥ aser No. Type Cylinders 

Ann Arbor are rene , 2 0-8-0 22% x 23 
Atchison, Topeka “aR depen 30 2-8-2 27 x 32 
10 2-10-2 30 x 32 
10 4-8-2 28 x 28 
cE GS 8 ree ee ee 2 4-8-2 27 x 28 
ene: gs ace avalabiaiele wand 25 $-6-2 25 x 28 
5 0-6-0 Zi x Ze 
EG IN od. ca vrew ehwbewnaea . 50 2-8-2 6 x 32 
Bangor & Aroostook.........ccccccceccce 6 -8-H 23 x 30 
Joston & Albany . . eaat : 6 0-8-0 25 x 28 
Boston & Maine... ‘ acs estan, Sa 2-10-2 9x 32 
Chicago & Alton ae wena aeet , 5 2-8-2 26 x 30 
Central of Georgia 7 4-8-2 27 x 28 
6 2-6-6-2 4-38 x 32 

Central of New Versey...ccccccccccccess 11 8-2 ys 2 
CINE HE CH cn ore recewsns 20 2-6-6-2 1-35 x 32 
. 5 0-10-0 7 <= Ze 
Chicago & Alton... Sees sired wale 5 2-8-0 6 x 30 
Chicago & Nort Wester: zs Ba =. 0 4-6-2 25 x 28 
1) 2-8-2 27 x 32 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy............ 15 2-10-2 30 x 27 
16 & x Z 
15 0-6-0 . = 26 
5 2-8-2 28 x 32 
Chicago Great Western....... jebpadieta 10 2-8-2 27 x 30 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......... 100 2-8 26 x 30 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific alten e 0 $-8-2 28 x 28 
15 -10-2 30 x 32 

10 ).8-2 &S x 30 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha........ 6 )-8-2 7 uz 2 
4 0-6-( 21 x 28 

Cleveland, Cin., Chicago & St. Louis.... 10 0-8-0 25 x 23 
10 4-6-2 »314 x 26 

sO >29 7 x 30 
Delaware & Hudson l -8-2 24-42 x 32 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western........ ( 4-6-2 25 x 28 
10 ».2.9 28 x 30 

El Paso & Southwestern........cccscecss 10 2-8-2 29 x 30 
Pe Cs ocd eae co neeadwcarans 10 1-6-2 2x 26 
2 0-6-0 0 x 26 

Fo Smith & Western re athariee . 1 2-8-2 22 x 28 
Grand Trunk (Western) eens! ae 0-6-0 22 x 26 
1 $-6-2 og ee 

Great Northern . Sorina 45 8-2 28 x 32 
Green Bay & Western 1 0-6-0 19 x 26 
Gulf Coast Lines.... , ; 1-6-0 21 x 26 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern wa } 2-8-2 22 x 28 
Thi Central eae er 50 2-10-2 30 x 32 
5 4-6-2 6 x 28 

50 ?.10-2 30 x 32 

25 )-8-0 25 x 28 

Illinois Terminal st ie ist arcag a ok este ah ic ee Gb ric 2 »-640 22 x 26 
es, Dee GE 6. ¢s.0c ceded hewees ewes 10 0-8-0 25 x 28 
I TN ang a veil igh SIE S 5 2-8-2 7 x 3O 
Los Angeles & Salt Lak« 10 8-2 26 x 28 
$ 0-6-0 21 x 26 

NINE MMIII da. 'a'' 5 eave! Sie ks ee 2 2-8-2 22 x 28 
Lowmsiana & Arkansasd......-ceccccccces 2 4-6-0 22 x 28 
2 4-6-0 22 = 2B 
Louisville & Nashville ............00.- ; 2 0-6-0 21 x 28 
15 2-8-2 26 x 30 
6 0-8-0 23% x 30 
6 4-6-2 22 x 28 
12 4-6-2 22 x 28 
16 2-8-2 28 x 30 
6 0-8-0 23%4 x 30 
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for locomotives exported that, due to the failure of two large 
locomotive builders to furnish figures showing the number 
Luilt for export, the editors have. had to content themselves 
with estimating the production of these builders from other 
sources, which, however, are believed to be sufficiently accu- 
rate for purposes of comparison, 

If the locomotive orders for the preceding year give any 
data by which production for the following year may be es- 
timated, we can safely assume that the output of locomo- 
tives in 1921 should exceed measurably the production for 
1920. The fact confronts us always that American roads 
have for several years fallen far behind in their acquisition 
of new motive power and that sooner or later the deficiency 
must be made good. If there is to be an increase in loco- 
motive production in 1921, then, it is a matter whieh plone 
meet with the approval of all—the public and the railways 
themselves as well as the locomotive builders. 

The locomotive orders which are listed in the accompany- 
ing tables are compiled from official sources. Some few omis- 
sions of small and unimportant orders doubtless occur. The 
data presented herewith were supplied by the railways, the 
industrial concerns and the manufacturers in reply to let- 
ters which we sent asking for the information. The lists were 
checked with the weekly reports in the Equipment and Sup- 
plies column of the Railway Age and amplified where 


necessary. 





Roads 











Super- Brick Valve Mechani 
Weight heater arch gear stoker Builder 
200,000 No Yes Walschaert Sam Americar 
322,920 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Baldwir 
375,400 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Baldwit 
38.310 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Baldwi1 
316.000 Yes Ame 
77 000 Yes Yes Baker Sale levis A 
163.600 N es faker . Be 
300,000 Yes Yes Baker Duplex Bal 
212,000 Yes Yes Baker ie At 
217,000 Yes , i ne en . J i 
361,200 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Ame 
292,000 Yes A AE a en Ame 
316,000 Yes Yes Walschaert ‘ An 
438,000 Yes ak th | reread eoeee An 
337,000 Yes rein rie ebeaecs ae At 
441,000 Yes Yes Walschaert Du An 
95,000 Yes Yes Walschaert ee Ar 
292,000 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex \r 
60,000 Yes Yes ee ee eee \ : 
302,000 Yes Yes Young aioe An n 
367,830 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Bal i 
277.000 Yes Yes Walechaert ...... Baldwin 
163.500 No Yes Baker B 
318,700 Yes . eee - Bz 
4 Yes _— #8 “Seenee haa B 
Yes Yes Baker Duplex Bal 
Yes Yes Baker gd ecaath \ 
Yes Yes 3aker Duplex At 
Yes Yes Baker sso. see Am 
Yes eee A 
a i “ettebe  —meceew An 
Yes ME, OO. ence Lin 
Yes ee) ier ha \ 
3 Yes er (me 
3 Yes Yes Young \me 
3 Yes Yes Bawer cesses Ame 
32 Yes Yes Baker Dd Amer 
319,000 Yes Yes Walschaert D Amer 
pap 00 Yes Yes Walschaert Ameri 
160.000 Yes Yes Walschae \n 1 
20 900 Yes Yes : Bald 
174.000 Yes Yes Baker Lima 
SSE , Bad 8 kagnetnenwrers ear Compatr 
320.000 Yes Yes W alschaert Duplex Baldwit 
8 000 Yes No Walschaert ay Americar 
191.000 Yes baa Walschaert i airecadliehia Ameri 
5.800 Yes No Walschaert an Baldv 
380.000 Yes Yes saker Duplex Lima 
72 000 Yes Yes Walschaert a — American 
380.000 Yes Yes Baker Duple Lima | 
216,000 Yes Yes — Ee Raldwir 
173.000 a 4 aeeese  - ermcaec Bald 
217,000 Yes 7c 8 = Seiad cot 3 Lima 
325,000 Yes Yes Baker Duplex Bald 
300.000 Yes "ee ‘wieedac Duplex \mer 
; Yes 5 or en Pee Bald 
2 10. 50 Yes (fe Bald 
194. 000 Yes Walschaert ore re 5 pe aie 
190.500 Yes — Walschaert 1 oe Baldwin . 
173.550 Yes Yes Walschaert aianate Am. Ry. & Eq 
292.000 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex American 
219.000 Yes Yes Walschaert .....- Company shops 
235.400 Yes Yes Walschaert Company shops 
235.400 Yes Yes Walschaert _—ia..... Cc many shops 
324,000 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Comp any shops 
219 000 Yes Yes Walschaert  .....- Company shops 
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oe Super-__ Brick Valve i 
; Purchaser No. Type Cylinders Weight heater arch gear “ae Builder 
Ee 4-6-0 22 x 28 206,500 Yes Yes Baker \ 
ee 4 0-6-0 21 x 28 165,000 Yes Yes Walschaert ....... ee 
i ee ere 6 0-8-0 25 x 28 217,000 Yes Yes ees .aeeNee gia 
10 4-6-2 , 23% x 26 282'000 Yes Yes ne eae eee 
10 2-8-2 27 x 30 328,000 — — oo prom ee 
Minneapolis & St. Louis..............00. 15 2-8-2 24 x 30 262,000 Yes Yes Baker eee Frere so 
on K ange ; 5 4-6-2 22 x 28 223,000 Yes Yes Baker sues peat tere 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.. 25 2-8-2 28 x 30 294,000 Yes Yes Walschaert diene American 
Mis as 5 0-6-0 20 x 26 151,000 Yes Yes Walschaert sees American 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas................ 10 0-8-0 25 x 28 220,000 Yes Yes Baker Lima F 
10 0-8-0 25 x 28 220,000 Yes No Baker anes Lima 
10 4-6-2 25 x 28 272, 000 Yes No Walschaert paeene Lima 
ih ste giee ore 20 2-8-2 28 x 30 315,000 Yes No Walschaert Li 
Witseneed Wee o.oo ocd osddecsccaccesa 5 0-6-0 21 x 28 165,000 Yes aaah noes 
’ 28 282 2S ry +4 vo <  waewes  ##  ° e@isawie American 
Ce | rn ee 15 0-6-0 21 x 28 165,000 Yes Sea ee ERS eee 
5 4-8-2 27 x 30 345,000 Yes ote A alot American 
: = 5 4-6-2 26 x 26 265,000 Oe eT A 
SOG Wet CIN og bk oa Sess nebcexse 50 0-8-0 25 x 28 217,000 Yes Yo Sek ee Li — 
26 4-6-2 23%4 x 26 282.000 Yes Yes ani Race jr 
a eer Ps : en 468,000 Yes Yes caarnce ae ae American 
- _ nest ; 2-6-6- 14-34 x 32 364.0 ? | Geeta A meri 
New York, Chicago ee 6 2-8-2 26 x 30 392 SO ve vs Walschaert Duplex — 
New York, New Haven & Hartford...... 30 4-8-2 27 x 30 327.000 Yes Yes Southern Duplex hence 
x a5 2 4 les 4 In L 
Norfolk & Western...........escececeees 10 482 panies —— = Oe Se 
Norfolk Southern penser bora 0-60 19x38 146000 No Yes | Baker 99 1202 — 
Northern Pacific .... aa Riwisioiorotornaraeues - 20 4-6-2 26 x 28 296,000 Yes Yes Wa slechs aert Lean free 
25 2-8-2 28 x 30 336,000 Yes Yes W: alec! laert =o American 
20 0-8-0 25 x 28 214,000 Yes Yes Walschaert ...... American 
P " 6 2-8-8-2 26-40 x 30 476,000 Yes Yes Walsc haert wronitass American 
Northern Pacific Terminal........:ccccce 2 0-6-0 20 x 26 152,000 Yes Amer 
PORN OINNR, ie 65:05 6656 0-4 ow das oH ee 1 2-6-0 33): x. 20 51,500 No No Ric hardson Jews Pome noe 
1 0-4-0 9x 14 24900 cies eae Baldwin 
hed heart age gg eageecscccresereeeeees . 4-6-2 23 x 28 240,000 Yes Yes Jak er ; aie se Amerioam 
niladeipliia & Renditic. ... 6.6 ccc. cccecce 5 4-6-2 25 x 28 273,600 Yes No Walschaert ...... Company shops 
F ae 20 x 2s 156,000 No No Walschaert  ...... Company shops 
-8- 979 39 2 Taleo] . inlex 2 7 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erte. .....4 .)0ssevsseaes 5 2-8-2 27 . 30 319°000 Yes Ves paearrarg ae Aecune 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut.............see0. 2 4-4-2 19 x 26 173.000 Yes No Walnchaert ...... ? pee we 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia.............. 6 2-8-0 25 x 32 238.000 Yes pa OER Ameoviene. 
POPUANE DOLANGAL «2 oee's Ceracaescvedses.s 2 0-6-0 21 x 28 167,000 Yes Seay ae reaw, 0 neenets ‘foaatenn 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac.. 2 4-6-0 26 x 28 285,000 Yes Yes  Walschaert ...... American 
4 26 x 2 85 re jes falechs Loenas ; i 
St. Louis Southwestern .........<ccosecs 1 2 8.0 35 ; 30 hye ves be er bie Baldwian 
Southern Pacifi 21 2 8-0 25 x 30 243,000 Yes Yes Beree 0 lkweies Baldwin 
BOUnerr. PRONG. 25 i a ckaw ediwetebaevteas 10 SES sees wcarmehete a ae ee en Company shops 
6 a, Remeus “a ; are initia Company shops 
14 0-6-0 a Gea tea Oats ate ewe. i indivwitane Company shops 
15 2-10-2 Res Meee eda a en ae 3aldwin 
= . ite hes chan euats - i ees one Ls to 
~~: 2 Electric canoe 120,000 me ie ciemeerte e haine ag i an : Wamlanioase 
Union 2.6.2.2... ete e eee eee ree ceones ‘ 6 0-6-0 22 x 28 178,000 Yes Teh. . dacues. cence Baldwin 
PRN IIE Os cease adn d kia aie ealatene ioe ae 2-10-2 2914 x 30 368.500 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Baldwin 
10 4-6-2 25 x 28 278,100 Yes Yes Walschaert  ...... Baldwin 
19 2-8-8-0 26-41 x 32 494,500 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Americ an 
16 3.9.2 26 x 28 294,000 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Americ an 
30 0-6-0 21 x 26 156.000 Yes Yes Walschaert ...... Lima 
AN ges icrarh se RitraykhanS oywis eG arene a mieereS 2 2-10-2 29% x 3 365,500 Yes Yes Walschaert Duplex Baldwin 
Virginian are sete cece eeccacesescecse 6 4-6-2 26 x 28 288 000 Yes Ye Baker Duplex American 
Western Maryland rer re 20 »- 2) 27 x 32 296,000 Yes Yes Walschaert Standard Baldwin 
Peete are 20 »- 8.) 27 x 32 296,000 Yes Yes Jalschaer Standard Raldwin 
reetee Sail fo Ss 5 dws wonGewteae sees : 2-8 27 x $2 320.000 Yes Yes WV alscl Standard \merican 
2 8 x 30 330,000 Yes Yes Walschaert  ...... American 
Other Railroads 
oe ee 1 4-6-0 18 x 24 126,000 Yes Yes Wals ert a Baldwin 
\kron, Canton & Youngstown............ 2 4-8-0 25 x 28 214,000 Yes : mie American 
kurora, Tigme & Chicago... 5... 0006 ces 1 Electric 600 v., d.c. 100.000 . ‘ee 0OCOCt«CSw General Electric 
MN RP INININE =o 'niy ce 0esaro ciewe oni le'Riele ean ben 1 Switch 19 x 24 124,000 No \ BARCF- ke w Ot Jaldwin ; 
RIDER EOY TiCCON ooo sc). cs wa kokiaweess 1 Blectsie 8 s.0.0 00:0 82.540 ete ieee Company shops 
Bevier & Southern...........-cececcceee 1 2-6-0 20 x 26 137,000 a7 ; aaah 5. Teiciwiatens Baldwin 
sirmingham Southern ......0...sccecees 2 2-8-0 23 x 2§ 205,000 Yes ee American 
Cairo, Truman & Southern ......2..000.- 1 Geared civese 94,000 ; 1 a oe leisler 
California Western & Nav. Co........... 1 2-6-2 18 x 24 140,000 Yes No Walschaert  ...... Baldwin 
Cambria & Indiana........... re 2 2-8-0 23% oe 238,500 Yes Yes Walschaert ...... Jaldwin 
Charlotte Harbor & Northern. ... sitenme 4 2-8-0 21 =2 175,600 Yes N Walschaert wees Baldwin 
Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer....... 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 160,900 . . ee saldwin 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern...... 1 0-6-0 23 x 28 178,200 Yes Ne Young cere Baldwin 
Cisco Southeastern 2.00. ccs ccc ctcecescees 1 4-6-0 18 x 26 126,000 Yes sie shim are Baldwin 
Columbia & Nehalem River.............. 1 2-6-2 18 x 24 130,606 No Y Valschaert _......... Baldwin 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens........... 1 2-8-0 Bix 26 161,000 es Yes Valschaert eras Baldwin 
MIU cs, See ain ilacty aa A ere du iarard Sow hae o 2 0-6-0 21 x 28 162,000 <3 7 pcheiaiairs American 
Deering Southwestern ......... Cpe ad 1 4-6-0 16 x 24 101,000 : ; RA gos Jaldwin 
SBISY GC MIEORRIT o aco. ob: vida eo ncd weno aca 1 0-8-0 ° 22 & 28 208,000 Yes Yes Wal rt see eee Ame rican 
Jes Moines Union. ..........> shes sciig ately a 0-6-0 21 x 26 138,700 : Big oe Suieee Baldwin 
Bee aOR ERs. Seated rata aces nied ace ws lerer 1 2-8-2 20 x 24 161,000 Yes =< . teres Baldwin 
East Jersey R.R. & Terminal............ 1 0-6-0 19 x 24 127,700 No NO nae eee coeece Saldwin 
Fast Jordan & Southern........ beatae 1 2-6-0 18 x 24 121,000 No Yes tsee settee American 
San. PRE et Pip ird tet ow iy Soe Oi 1 1-6-0 18 x 24 100,000 No No Walechaert = sieeses Baldwin 
ireka BONN i erucec cits acocars acess 6 i -pieis Wisrein 1 0-8-0 14x 18 68.000 No Yes Walschaert ...... Porter 
‘airp rt, Painesville & E SE eR G ge ee 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 156,000 Yes Yes = seeeee te tees 3aldwin 
gerstown & Frederick. ate WS nasties 1 Electric  ...... 52,400 oe Company shops 
POG TSSGM e cisinivre siainbis s0es om mewe ncaa. 1 2-6-2 18 x 24 127,000 Yes , esses sees American 
ROMREIE Ga ivisre cic6i cig: onic cer eis ebininl o's b ayelwieve 1 2-8-0 25 x 32 222,600 Yes Ye Southern tenes Baldwin 
ICRSOMIVINE “TOTMINAl 5.00 cided ed ccceeenee 2 0-6-0 20 x 26 127,000 Ss <a saldwin 
ae Lake City & Eastern. iets 2 2-8-0 19 x 24 134,000 Yes Te es Saldwin 
nsas City, Kaw Valley & Western..... 2 Blecttie  .cs<«s 100,000 oh es ee Bald. - West’house 
ntucky & Indiana Terminal............ 3 0-8-0 24 x 28 209,000 Yes :s ER Raldwin 
ke Erie, Franklin & Clarion. 1 2-8-0 22 x 28 181,000 os Sea nn co Raldwin 
1 4-4-0 19 x 24 128.000 nes ae? ee od ye oo Baldwin 
Manufacturers’ Junction ........- 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 160,000 ws RE6 ie: a aleets) 4 EM IRS Paldwin 
R Northfield & So............- cone ee 2-6-0) 21 x 26 136,000 No Yes Walschaert =. . see Porter 
ississippi River & Bonne Terre.......... 2 2-8-0) 23 x 28 199 000 Yes No * teens \merican 
iongahela Valley Traction............ 1 Blectvie cassie 100,000 oes + sete sald. - West’house 
fontana, Wyoming & Southern........... 1 2-8-0 21 x 28 175,000 Yes Yes eee af aaaehet Baldwin 
ee eee 1 2.8-2 18 x 24 135,000 ey os. cee tees Raldwin 
‘burg & South Shore.......2cccceve- 2 0-6-0 23°. 2 178,000 Yes Yes Walschaert Seatac’ Raldwin 
2 0-8-0 24 x 30 221,700 Yes Yes Walschaert etcaee Raldwin 
Orleans Public Belt..........--e00> 3 0-6-0 19 x 24 130.000 Yes Yes Raldwin 
w Vork Municipal. ........00c0+seecoes 1 Electric 600 v., d.c. 100.000 a vata ne keds General Electric 
rfolk & Sertaneuth Belt Line... 6.000 2 2-8-0 21 x 28 169,000 Yes oe +f fiers ars Baldwin 
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Super- Brick ic Builder 

Type Cylinders Weight heater arch ” 
Electric 100,000 ‘ae — Bald. - West’house 
100,000 ae oe Bald. - West’house 
122,400 one as Baldwin 
140,000 4 Porter 
174,000 mee eee American 
183,700 oe Baldwin 
121,000 ss ara eed Baldwin 
154,000 American 
209,000 2S eee American 
152,000 wee Baldwin 
126,000 oad a Baldwin 
128,000 wei ° American 
104,500 stock Baldwin 

168,000 d "es American 
135.000 ves Baldwin 
120,000 eee . General FE 

142,000 ves Walschaert American 
200,000 es 5 Walschaert American 

60,000 we owe Baldwin 
448,000 Yes . Walschaert American 
; 140,000 ] Walschaert Baldwin 
ic 100,000 aa oe 3ald. - West’house 

126,000 ess pias Baldwin 

Electric 90,000 ae oe Bald. - West’house 


Purchaser 
Northeast Oklahoma 


Norwood & St. 

Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKee’s Rocks. 
Portland, ‘Astoria & Pacific 

Sewell Valley 

UES, TN, OE CHO ccc ccccccccéeses 
South Buffalo 


PEESPEHE|D 


South Shore 

Sugarland Railway 
Sumpter Valley 

Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern 


CON KNSOSCSCONNSGE 


Texas-Southeastern 
Tidewater Southern 
Toledo Terminal 


4 
2. 
2- 
4- 
4 

Ele 

0 

2. 

2 


2-6-6 
4-6 
Elec 

4-6 


, Os 


4 
oO 


Townville 

Verde Tunnel & Smelter 
Wisconsin & Michigan .... 
Washington & Old Dominion. 
Virginia & Carolina Southern 
Youngstown & Sub 


wece 


tI 
pat. ae 


ION DD eee DR eee Dee Come tot 9 
ono 


Industrials 


77,600 ak cee neweeie saldwin 
70,000 cial ae Baldwin 
117,000 wee Te eevee Baldwin 
173,000 — American 
160,000 ae at Baldwin 
65,000 nen aa eas American 
44,600 eae ne ATES ietiewia ta Baldwin 
168,000 > aed omnes American 

wake i Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
Heisler 
American 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
‘ ae neue Baldwin 
64,000 nee oe aa Heisler 
74,500 ae mrt Baldwin 
101,000 aoe . aheeiauk Baldwin 
99,000 eke e aa American 
100,000 ane ee Baldwin 
130,000 F jae Baldwin 
270,000 ae ‘ Baldwin 
57,000 eee $4 American 
SSA IE Bes P mae Baldwin 
37,000 mae “eu Baldwir 
65,000 Paar ea American 
124,000 Sie a American 
106,000 oe — Heisler 
94,000 pe eats Heisler 
157,000 F ae American 
121,000 are ae Baldwin 
84,000 outa Sow American 
Feats wae mee Vulcan 
180,700 we Hee Baldwin 
88,000 ne wae Americar 
139,900 ve ae Baldwir 
92,000 cae oe Baldwir 
106,000 aes viet Heisler 
150,000 are: ee Heisler 
Desha Lumber Co 80,000 see see Heisler 
Diamond Match Co ; Lacwiea ere oa erica Bell 
Donner Steel Co paar ] 144,000 ae wake American 
d . > 79,000 rena aa American 
Eastman Kodak Co . cose -6- é X 2 148,401) eee eee Baldwin 
Eastern Steel Co eiiee cee -4-( > 99,000 ve iat’ Americar 
Empire Steel & Iron Co.. iveweneneewee -6- 153,200 oe oun Baldwin 
English Lumber Co.......... Pere -8- 175,500 ence mae , Baldwin 
Derek, Be. €., Came COce...20.- , os -4-0- 22 79,000 aia ee American 
F ‘rost Johnson Lumber Co.... 1 -6- x 107,800 oan we Baldwit 
Yayoso Lumber Co... ‘ie ah ¢ 72,000 — ees vekatiew Heisler 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Cc 
Gordon Mining Co. ele 
Grace, W. R., 
Hartford Biccttic Light 
Holly Ridge Lumber Co... 
Independence Logging Co 
Inland Steel Co 
Interstate Sand & Gravel C: 
Johnson, G. W., Limestone 
Jones & Laughlin Steel C 
Jones, J. M., Lumber Co... 
entucky Lumber Co 
Kelsey Wheel Co 
Kipawa Co. 
Koppers Co. 


Alaskan Engineering Comm. 
Albert Hanson Lumber Co.. 
Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co 
Allegheny River Mining Co. 
Allegheny Steel C 

American Agricultural Chemical 
American Bridge 

American Locomotive Co...... 
American Steel & Wire Co 
Anderson-Theobald Co. 
Arkansas Land & Lumber Co 
Arkansas Short Leaf Lumber 
Ashland [ron Mining Co 
Astoria Light, Heat & Power 
Dees Tee GR cckaececececes 
Baldwin 


ooo 


DAARHLHALDARGD 
SooSoo}éh 


 OOnnk 


BSSRPSSOSOOS HOS 
Lar | 


° 
OPPO 


3arfield Lumber Co 
Bee Tree Lumber Co 
Birmingham Slag Co 
Beech Bottom Power Co 


_ Ap 
$6 


— 
ran’ 
Oo 


Board of State Harbor Com., San Francisco 
Bohlessen, H, G., Mfg. 

3rown, Geo. C. a Ge 

grown, W. P., & Sons Lumber Co oe 
Buckwalter, J. R., Lumber Co.. 
Buffalo Slag C 

Bureau of Water, Philadelphia 
Calcasieu Long Leaf Lumber Co 
Cambria Steel Co 

Camp Mfg. C 

Carnegie Steel Co 

Casey Co., John F 

Central Leather Co.... 
Charcoal Iron C 

Capilano Timber 

Chehallis Mill Co 

Chino Copper Co 

Colonial Steel Co... 

Colorado Portland ( ement ‘Co 
Columbia Chemical C 

Cornwall Ore Bank Co....... 
Coronet Phosphate Co 

Crowell & Spencer Lumber 


wosoos voc 
BARRAL 


4 


SMOSH SOANOSCOSOAN 


oP) 
o 
[ory 


NoNSOvY 

@6446% 

=f NDALRAAA 

@®S00: c¢ : 
a. 


DARPR HbA 
RANE a 
wmoséea 

® 


Dawkins Lumber Co 
Dempsey Lumber Co 


Pe th eh mt lh eh EN tet Deh teak Cad eh Beh ND BND BND et END tee et IND ht tet eat et et et et et tO et et et et et ee 


OQ Oo 
oe 


160,000 see we Baldwir 
126.000 sree eee Baldwir 
39,000 ees ees ‘ Americar 
65,000 ane wane American 
44,000 aan nee Heisler 
150,000 eel ace Heisler 
137,000 F s eee Ameri Car 
79,000 saline wins American 
53,000 
160,000 

64,000 

85,900 

72,000 

79.000 
120,000 seca eee a ee 

79,000 coe eee in erican 
99,000 jee oe American 
121,000 ee als American 
123,000 coe eee American 
38.000 oe vee American 
53.000 ee nace American 
66,000 eee eee eecces American 
126,000 oe “rae Heisler 
79,000 ae aie American 
112,000 Pe ae Baldwin 
130,000 "es a Jaldwin 
79.000 ee ele America 


a 


pms | 
a5 


5>069909900%075009950 
a. 


So 
220029292 ce0 


ARRD 


7) 
oe 


An 
ae 


3 


Pe 


» 
3 


Lake Superior Paper Co..... 
Lehigh Portland Cement C¢ 


a me ND et et et et et a Bt DA et et st 
' 


4 
i=) 


Lewis & Clark 

Log Supply Co.... 

Long Bell Co. 

Longville Lumber Co.. _ 
Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co 


stwoPso00000008' 
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Super- Brick Valve Mechanical Builder 
Purchaser No. Type Cylinders Weight heater arch gear stoker 
gS es coaeee. ta 2-4-2 14 x 22 73,000 iit caer. 4280» wane eal Baldwin 
1 2-4-2 14x 22 73,000 ‘si ‘os  oeemie “ween Baldwin 
Meredith Lumber Co. ...0.0.6os00csicice sees 1 2-6-2 15 x 24 92,000 sen ee > Ot«C ent Baldwin 
PMMONE ROOT HO. 605.00 04.6 0 Csi eee sneis 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 166,400 ese ST ee ee Baldwin 
ee eee 3 0-6-0 21 x 26 157,000 Yes 4G 0 oe ‘. American 
Mississippi State Insane Hospital........ 1 0-6-0 17 x 24 88,000 pak nc <n Baldwin 
INOW. POIs GINS COksccisdascccciecees . 1 0-6-0 21 x 26 146,000 cee pes laeeek? | Lwhlewate Baldwin 
Pereeere Bee Gravel Gis 6 6c es vivievcwveses 1 0-4-0 12 x 18 53,000 pale a6) j§ raaaaweso Senane American 
er ee een 1 Geared cse<es 44,000 ets “ie  “wareigmiec ‘eceielenGe Heisler 
os ise Soaiera Whe wins nG Owain bale 1 0-4-0 16 x 24 65,000 Ses TT ae ne American 
Ported Ca. cesses Kenmare Se ree tr 1 0-6-0 19 x 24 123,000 ; ce cakiate. 9 ina Baldwin 
Bee CBW GG oo iraisiasiccanouescnenceseden 2 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 ave a nee American 
Oil Well Supply Co....... SEES ener ae 1 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 ar <<: ‘eseass esnbm American 
Ce DANY CO. oc es nies. ccvinds csekees 3 2-8-2 20 x 28 174,000 eee ak ey American 
Oe Steel Cas. po skwenicines aiewie Gia ewe 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 160,000 vo. es,  eoeeen, — *aleinam Baldwin 
1 0-6-0 19 x 26 140,000 im ‘:<  keewee i ‘diuieew Lima 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co... cccccccsccesese 1 2-6-2 19 x 2 146,000 Yes <<  Geswe wham American 
Petosky Portland Cement Co............ 1 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 sai var Osewee —. Seis American 
Phelps Dodge Corporation............... 2 Switch .ese«s tia ee See eee Porter 
Pittspurgn Limestone Co. .wcsescceccccess 1 0-4-0 10 x 16 39,000 oe icc: 4 Sheeee: | Setmurece American 
Pittsburgh Piate Glass Co. ...sccccccccces 1 0-6-0 18 x 24 105,000 aa << 0UC(ié‘“‘éit I !€!€«*«C RTS Baldwin 
Pittsburgh Seamless Tube Co............ 1 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 io ate Sanie:. -nhteebione American 
Poinsette Lumber & Mfg. Co............ 1 Gearei lk éeee 94,000 ears a<, wemebaies — veneers Heisler 
oe ee ere 1 ¥2-6-2 14 x 22 88,400 es yen Succes mies Baldwin 
Primrose Coal Producing Co............ 1 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 os te inks  mweles American 
Ransom &. Benedicks ooo. ccesescccecsicss 1 a eres 94,000 ee coc. #§§ -Seeaream | ocean Heisler 
Ratiway Steel Sorte Co. ocis cccsvcesesss 1 0-6-0 17 x 24 118,000 ee ‘ vai wn) arate American 
Republic Tron & Steel CO..2.0....02 veces cs 1 0-4-0 13 x 20 65,000 > > Feetoueeceter 0 l Nekeeeaste American 
Riverside Portland Cement Co............ 1 0-6-0 18 x 24 128,000 re pine TT ae American 
Rodman Lunier Cee. oes cckccvcwessecses 1 2-6-0 16 x 24 98,800 eer “>, i se@uexw- , buemm Baldwin 
Rochune 6. .3. A. SOns. CO. ices ccevessae 1 0-4-0 13 x 20 53,000 ee nn ce ee Baldwin 
Ropesomis. Irom Co. EAd........0.. 000 cc vie 1 0-6-0 19 x 26 121,000 vn Se se ey ee American 
ee ae Co ho 1 0-6-0 19 x. 26 121,000 ; kc. qj. veNeRiee | baeaeeer Baldwin 
Revert: 7. Ei, BMee Conc cieccuwcesses 1 2-8-0 19 x 24 126,300 ee Tn.) eee Baldwin 
St. Louis Coke Chemical Co...........00: 1 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 fag) “eas = (ité‘* Wm American 
Sates Tie Cees coccvsceace Waban 1 2-6-2 13 x 22 72,800 me et, «paws ee reer Baldwin 
Sati. WN OO = ov isc ste énewtieneene ; 1 2-6-2 12 x 18 62,000 wets fe re Baldwin 
MAWHGE CoN CO ooos ss ecceeseewaces 1 Geared pewees 94,000 : i noe Heisler 
SROEMNRRS PUNTECS C6. 655 cccsic coscecces 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 160,000 . 08 ttt ees Baldwin 
MONAIAO 2 ataa a aikic stn oak Crea eam 1 0-4-0 18 x 24 104,000 os rc i Baldwin 
SemGeO SOME C0... ccsbdcsecce dees 1 2-8-2 16 x 22 124,000 ; car |t(‘«‘“‘é Baldwin 
SO TI, ANG 9. 0'ars<ais dca wale were. biota selene 2 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 : ye . American 
SPORE IE NCO, x cance wursiaine scree cs = 0-4-0 13 x 20 65,000 iv en. ane ee American 
2 0-8-0 22 x 28 208,000 Yes ees Cheese: Saieen American 
1 0-4-0 13 x 20 65,000 ewe vee aise «=O (‘ié‘*C Sup RNR American 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana.........e..... 5 2-8-2 26 x 30 292,000 Yes as: SecSiee ekeaee American 
Standard Oil Co. of Louisiana............ 1 0-6-0 19 x 24 123,000 aie e iw ||| (Cece 3aldwin 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey.......... 1 0-6-0 19 x 24 109,300 ney ae Creeks PnLimeaetce Baldwin 
1 0-6-0 21 x 26 146,000 om Caer ite | MabRaeinen Baldwin 
Standard Oil Co. of New York.......... 1 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 eee aera ay American 
1 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 ae ; ‘eee -  Setwine American 
a Se ree eee 1 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 Stan ee Co ne ee American 
ee ee eer 1 GEO saesies ee a ee) ner oe es Porter 
Ue, OO ORs icc capevewesesewws 2 eT 64,000 ais ae ne a oe Heisler 
Steel & Tube Co. of America............ 1 0-6-0 19 x 22 118,900 Yes : Co See Baldwin 
Stevensville-Desdemona Oil Ry. (Tex.)... et ere wantin Saate- Wl awes.  —(etemacmee ll iereweer Bell 
a nn eiveaseas iw ees: 0 Gee Cleans Bell 
Stimson, J. V., Hardwood Co...cecceosss 1 Geared ———sneeess 64,000 ves ee = (it || Ce Heisler 
ND INE ois iaiccix ces scccarnae Rea dcac aye 1 0-6-0 19 x 24 123,100 i > ener ese See Baldwin 
Sun Shipbuilding Co......... eceriativiacs armies ; 1 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 veal 6a 060 (ité‘«C eee American 
Surry Lamber Co... .0.ccwndees ivaneaxeen 2 2-6-2 12 x 18 57,000 a eT rr Baldwin 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R.R. Co.......... 4 0-6-0 22 x 26 167,000 oes «=—C(si«C*S i American 
Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Co........cee. 1 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 weet in lictet:, eremrenee 1 smeeieig American 
pee a ee re 1 ee ee 80,000 are “a 0C<“(ité‘iC ||! Heisler 
pe BO © oe are rer 1 0-6-0 22 x 26 160,000 ee Re —(té‘éw Baldwin 
U. S. Perro Alloys Core. cc ccscccusces : 1 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 mie atte (is American 
eS OS es eee 1 0-8-0 22 x 28 210,000 Tet 6365 weeswe AS ehuc American 
Virginia Anthracite Coal Corp............ 2 0-6-0 13 x 18 CS a ee re ee Baldwin 
Vredenburg Saw Mill Co.............00% 1 2-8-0 19 x 24 ee i a ae rr Baldwin 
Wanner Electric Mig, C0...0.cciwcccvccens i 0-4-0 14 x 22 79,000 cats :. . Palen) sae American 
Wausau Southern Lumber Co............ 1 2-6-0 19 x 24 129,900 rere ce “SaeSeg . cgebipmes Baldwin 
i OS er rrr eee 1 2-6-2 17 x 24 123,000 wae |, ne So en re Baldwin 
Weller Consirnction Ce6...<.cicsccesescese 1 eee sseeees ay cea.  aawe® | ace Bell 
Vo a et rr 2 2-4-2 9x 14 35,000 pia oe wiees —wremen American 
1 tS ee . 46,000 ; (<< 06Cl(“‘COS 6 CN American 
Oe ee ee, 2 BG «=. iwaenkees Diomaas iia is  -Seehactar wees Bell 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co........ 1 0-6-0 19 x 24 119,000 , aie? Soractennerslroanem ‘ Baldwin 
West Penn Pawer ©6..56ccceesccceess 1 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 ir <“ i weawee:,  Teiees American 
White, (Ry eer een ernres 1 Geared _s.....-. 94,000 see ‘we 8 -ebewe —dienerere Heisler 
Wistemead res, Ces occciccesesens cece 1 0-4-0 9x 14 29,000 . eee wie. > doaeseree American 
SS A: RE Fe “er nae 1 Geared Es aeee 64,000 ee i Steen gees Heisler 
Wind River Lumber Co............-.:- 1 2-6-2 14 x 18 84,000 ce 1s 0 area Gala aweiatnk Baldwin 
Wea TUE TO. as oo bids SS ce gkw es 2 0-6-0 21 x 26 138,700 fate <o. aden - ‘‘eenregs Baldwin 
2 0-6-0 21 x 26 160,000 eee oe eeecece erecee American 
Wisconsin-Alabama Lumber Co...........- 1 Geared sk tees 170,000 ion rie tiene $$$ abeieign Heisler 
Wisconsin Logging & Timber Co.......... 1 2-8-2 19 x 24 177,400 pon hs eoeeny $$ {edeeea Baldwin 
Railroads and Other Companies in Canada 
Mirena: WRON ois. coors nceweiecetean* 2 2-8-0 23%4 x 30 242,000 Yes Yes Walschaert ...... Montreal 
Anglo-Newfoundland Dev. Co., Ltd...... 1 4-6-0 17 x 22 91,000 at coe | eee = | see Baldwin 
1 2-6-2 15 x 22 103,000 er vee ar ne oe Baldwin 
Canadian National Rys......cccccccccees 20 4-6-2 23% x 28 260,000 Yes Yes Walschaert ...... Montreal 
10 4-6-2 24 x 28 275,000 Yes Yes WOGHG,  <.eesiace Montreal 
25 2-10-2 26x x32 320,000 Yes Yes Walschaert  ...... Montreal 
20 0-6-0 21 x 26 154,000 Yes Yes Walschaert' ...... Canadian 
CN, ENE sade cecsansinwosneeree 15 2-8-2 251% x 32 320,000 Yes Yes Walschaert' ...... Montreal 
S102 280 eewetks eGlermas ee Tt a a Company sho 
POM EGG hoe occ wcneecs as cuew oe 2 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 eee Mea? < ‘hemeder  iwates ifontvadl - 
1 2-6-0 16 x 24 85,000 cee ee cee eee = s ww eevee Montreal 
Cem TAM Sint soncesaotseseress vines 10 0-8-0 ra x ~ 242,750 Yes Yes VOQNE°  ‘sdven Canadian 
10 0-6-0 S20 -eculees gists ss Cl Company sho 
Grand "Tran Pacwhes ociccccs cs cecsevce 12 4-6-2 23% x 28 260,000 Yes Yes OUR _-saares-e ented os 
10 0-6-0 21 x 26 154,400 Yes Yes Walschaert _...... Canadian 
15 2-8-2 27 x 30 277,500 Yes Yes Walschaert  _...... Canadian 
Hydro Elec. Power Comm.............- 2 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 -- eee Negutee Meemaars American 
2 0-4-0 16 x 24 99,000 eas Mek | Souk #§§ wisreniie American 
Hydro-Electric Power Comm..........-. 5 0-4-0 17 x 24 106,000 arais cate shivitete. = ““abaredia Baldwin 
Dae Cree POET. oa occ e ic cccivewcewes 3 2-8-2 22 x 28 210,100 Yes Yes Walschaert  ...... Canadian 
Reid-mewroundiend CO. ..cccecccsncacens 6 4-6-2 17 x 24 113,000 Yes 0°!” Cae || eee Raldwin 
RODOFVEl-SOGUENEY  66cccccceceeseecscces 1 4-6-0 19 x 24 134,000 gioy et nn ee Canadian 
1 4-6-0 19 x 24 134.000 “ss wary i Canadian 
Temiskaming & Northern Ontario......... 2 0-8-0 23 x 28 203,000 Yes Yes Young wbok Ee Montreal 
3 2-8-2 25 x 30 258.000 Yes Yes Yous ss aaaws Canadian 
a 4-6-2 23 x 28 252,500 Yes Yes YOUNG le sense Canadian 





Purchaser 
Amer. R. R. of Porto Rico........ 
Armstrong-Fajordo Sugar Sx 
Banshu Ry. (Japan) 
Baturite Ry. (Brazil) 


Blanco Brothers (Cuba). 

Boos & Co (Trinidad) 

Burma Corpn., Ltd.... Fae 
Camoa Quarry Co. (Cuba)... 


Canton Hankow (China) 


Carlos-Alfred-Isabela de Sagua 
Central Adela 

Central Algodones 

Central Altamira 

Central Andreita (Cuba)... 
Central Araujo (Cuba) 
Central Australia (Cuba). 
Central Bagnanos (Cuba) 
Central Caracas (Cuba) 
Central Cespedes (Cuba) 
Central Colonos de Nueva 
Central Corazon de Jesus (Cuba) 
Central Cunagua (Cuba)........ 
Central Dominicano (Cuba)........ 
Central Esperanza (Cuba) 

Central Estrella (Cuba)........ 
Central Galope 

Central Jaronu 

Central Josefita (Cuba) 

Central La Francia (Cuba) 
Central Lincoln (Cuba) 

Central Najasa (Cuba).. 

Central of Brazil 


Central Oriente (Cu 

Central Pilar (Cuba) 

Central Portugalete (Cuba).... 
Central Progreso (Cuba) 
Central Ramona 

Central Reforma (Cub: 


Central 
Central 
Cent! 
Centi 
Cent, 


oresti Bur 
‘uji Minobu ( 


(Fort 
‘ontra as Sic« 


Toso Rv. (Jap: 
La Vega Suez 
Madrid, Zarg 
Manila 


(Cuba) : 
ssa & Alicante (Spain) 


Ma 1 ¢ 
M i! elino 
Mitsui & Co. 


Mogeyana (Brazil) 

Mysore Ry. (Ind.)...- 
National Rys. of 

Noroeste de 

Pampanga Sugar Develop. 
Paris-Orleans (France) 
Paulista Ry. (Brazil) 
Paulista Ry. (Brazil) 


(Cuba).... 


ee OO re 


ee Seen he 


— 
> OO 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
Pe 
1 
l 
1 
1 


i 


Oo eur 


»dv3 


ot OOM RH WNWNADANIN 


ChNNACKOCU UN SF 


Type 
2-8-0 
2-8-0 
2-6-2 
2-8-0 
4-6-0 

0-4-0-T 
0-4-2-T 


nh . - 
PNNH LLP ONFSS;: 
Now nOoaonnwnn oS. 


Electric 
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Export 


Weight 
85,000 
74,000 


Cylinders 


29,000 
42,000 
78,000 


117,000 


1 4 000 


114,000 
124,000 


174,000 
82,000 


125,000 
93,000 


24 000 


20,000 
‘ 5,001 
105,000 
17,000 


36.000 


135,000 
74,000 
37.000 

126,000 
61,000 

131,000 
60 _( f) 


190. 
137 


3,000 v.d.c. 
3,000 v.d.c. 


Super- 
heater 


Valve 
gear 


Mechanica 
stoker 


nerican 


American 


Baldwin 
Jaldwin 
America! 
Baldwin 
Baldwin 
American 
American 


PPP Prrrrrn 


1 


Raldwir 
RBaldwi 
Raldwit 


Bell 


American 


Baldwin 


Bald. - West’house 
Bald. - West’house 


Jeneral 


Genera 


Electric 
Electric 
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Export 
: ‘ Super- Brick Valve Mechanical 
Purchaser No. Type Cylinders Weight heater arch gear stoker Builder 
Perin & Marshall (for India)............ 2 WN. ewe 60UCt(C a C(‘i‘“‘imzC( CROC in «(it Baldwin 
Quelimane Ry. (South Africa).......... 1 2-6-0 is x 38 53,000 suiahane ol Were bl > Vnarelavertas sn paeatieasens American 
EONONE Ferries oth eenis sie se Pe WSIS a cele ces 12 4-8-2 22 x 24 170,000 Yes American 
Rio Grande do Sul (Brazil)........ eiacbter ee 2-8-2 16 x 22 110,000 : a Se Se er Or toe American 
Roumanian Gov't Rys......cscccscccccce 25 2-8-0 21 x 28 167,000 See eee =— (in, ea Baldwin 
25 2-8 Zi x 26 7 Tes i 
Sehana R. R.. CColuntiia). «< .. 6 ccccecccscs 2 ba - lb : re ie oe Baldwin 
Shantung Railway (China).............. 3 2-8-0 21 x 26 160,000 wee Oe Cts ee Dee American 
3 4-6-2 20 x 26 180,000 a nr Tee aster es American 
; 1 4-6-2 20: x 26 180,000 TE Sey 0ti(‘«é‘“‘ RR wee American 
Sorecanewe CHVAGIY css a cieeaiiceseecdes 4 4-6-2 18 x 20 120,000 Ts, Vt oan ge 70 American 
eR ee ea 12 eee whe’. (wach ae Baidwin 
Taiwan Denryoku Kaisha (China)........ 4 0-8-0 11 x 16 50,000 ae American 
Taiwan Sete Pormosa Co...... 6... 6000 2 SS pense eye a Baldwin 
Tenme & CO. CGR) cc occcccc cece veses Ss Electric §§ ...... 42,000 : 3ald. - West’house 
TiGteIe-FUMOW CURING) occ ccccceccete 20 2-8-2 20 x 28 194,000 Yes American 
; 12 4-6-2 22 x 26 215,000 Ye \merican 
Tramway Cantareira (Brazil)........... 2 2-6-0 13 x 18 57,000 American 
Unidad. Fruit Co. (Cuba)... ..062.0-0ceee Se net a Dy Oo eee 2 Baldwin 
Union Miniere du H. Kantanga (Congo).. 4 2-6-2 15 x 20 eee 2a fa: «60 ath a Gee American 
RIE RIE iki cpe corso asics oucidce estou 5 scamtac enn Rocce, Raldwin 
] Pearce eee 60l tit ree Ce Bell 
Ba satesetets nn acatereeigee eter Ges Porter 
2 2-6-0 ORR eek 0 00h gv os Porter 
14 ae  aesece  bGeoeee? 2G) “Laake § sdelvodupe ll emsanee Bell 
: PP Sse aes.  teaece “law datucg Juceamneen Porter 
Wlesed Beye. GE MGVRGRs 6 vic kites dericiinne 28 ee rae, le te SS ee pre ol 
10 Wee see 0 ( ceaeeae ee selee) «sie (it wats Baldwin 
8 ane estas ce eat 0ClCU a OCtC“‘«i‘“ RR Baldwin 
UU. S. War Dent (Panama)... 652.00. 2 0-4-2-T 16 x 24 i a a“ aes oe iy American 
Vans Goro. of meres, Cor Mere). 2 sseees ij enwdes> 6. ““Geaaly j6§«<s: ss #§§ @9%se6"  saveuiea Davenport 
West India Sugar & Finance Corp. (Cuba) 1 2-6-0 15 x 20 76.000 : \merican 
Zayas-Abreu Com. _ 95 Se ares Pe oe 2 2-8-0 18 x 24 125.000 ee) get’ — (ti(‘é wc ee \merican 


Increase 1n Passenger Car Orders Continues 


Orders Given Late in 1920 Promise Upward Movement of 
Production During This Year 


past year give proof of the upward trend which was 
noted in the statistical report on passenger car orders 
last year (Railway Age, January 2, 1920, page 133). A 
total of 1,115 cars was ordered by Class I roads during the 
year and 666 by other railroads and private car companies 
in the United States, including the Pullman Company. These 


Te TOTALS FOR ORDERS of passenger cars during the 


Taste I. 


Tue PassencerR Car Orpvers or 1920 
Rak Crene 2 RrOGes” .coos csc eucimocnweseon 1,115 
Other Domestic (including Pullman Co.)........ 666 
Potel Poets oink os kd ceicssve ve eenes ene 1,781 
Ree Beers te CaGgde sccrn ccc wascecss conven. 275 
For Export to other Countries ..cccccccccecses 38 
ee OAS i. ee eee ere ee ee eee eo eee a 2,094 


figures added together give 1,781 as a total for the year’s 
domestic orders, a figure which compares quite favorably 
with the orders in 1917 and 1918—as well as 1919. It will 
be noted that the statistics given this year separate the 
orders by Class I roads from the other domestic orders. By 
following this plan of separation hereafter a more accurate 





Taste IT. Orpers For PAsSENGER Cars Since 1901 
Domestic orders only 


Passenget Passenger 


cars cars 
SEER ss abacedacnbanew een eweres 2.879 oo Nn OT ae ge 4,514 
ee 3,459 SaosGoetwuw hen Sen ahaa 3,881 
SERS irr ere eel 2.310 | rrr ee ere 2,623 
Neat en alts ae ewan ae 4 we ele 2,213 oo) Re re rer 3.642 
DE daxenlkiva Natu ew eees 3,289 arse taR Gree outa sate vinta ers 3,179 
SO ree 3,402 Se ne ers AE ae 2.002 
| np ee rere re 1,791 ny 1 Tegel eee oe mega” eevee sere ve 3,101 
WN 4 eth a.ckcvecmenmnes 1,319 
Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
ES rare te 2,544 109 2,653 
oe we ean al aiaia ny area an < 1,124 43 1,167 
ESE EEE ae eee 131 26 157 
IE) eins awe cca acme oie Sahoreres as 639 143 782 





idea will be given of just what is being done by the more im- 
portant railroads toward making up deficiencies accumulated 
for some years. 

Canadian orders for the year were 275—72 less than the 


1919 orders have 






figure. Export dropped even more 
sharply. Export orders for 1920 were only 38, which is a 
rather poor showing in comparison with the total of 143 in 
1919. Passenger car building has, however, been at a mini- 
mum the world over for some years, although eventually it 
I rR Cars Bur 
United 
States Canaid: Total 
D c 1,272 : pita 
I gn 168 7 
1,440 ries 
*Complete de l tio1 t received, 
( 1 Pre is Years 
Passe 
mee 
\ Foreig Total 
LC eee 104 1,305 
i) eee 1 121 1,636 
cs) ee ] 106 2,055 
hy ae 12 to 1907 passenger 1,948 
BOOS: saecs in these two 2,007 
ee cluded in corre- 2,144 
1905* . frt. car columns, 2,551 
1906* 3,167 
1907* 5,457 
908* 1,645 71 1,716 
1909* 151 2,849 
eS eS 1,130 276 4.412 
1911* ) 308 4,246 
1912+ 822 238 3,060 
/ Includes ( 1 
Includes Ca equipment built in company shops. 
Dome I 1 Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
U States Canadian 
— —- —_~.-__- —--—_, Grand 
cL)? re 0 2,779 Sad. é ones 517 3,296 
1914 6 3,366 Uae 600098 325 3,691 
1915 4 1,866 Be Wewges 83 1,949 
RSE 70 1,802 Mee 37 1,839 
>) i 1 1,955 ae 45 2,000 
4 eer 92 1,572 | er 1 1,503 
Ub 5 391 160 160 551 











must increase greatly. he grand total of passenger car 
orders for domestic service and export in this country and in 
Canada was 2,094—1,312 more than the 1919 figure, an in- 
crease brought about entirely by greater orders from the 
roads and other buyers in the United States. 

The production of passenger cars during 1920 in the 
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United States for domestic use was 1,272 (including cars obtains at the beginning of 1921. Most of the larger orders 
for Pullman Company service) and for export 168. These for passenger equipment were placed relatively early in 1920. 
figures show decided improvement over the similar figures, The car building companies started the year with orders 
306 and 85 respectively, for 1919. The cars built are de- for domestic service on hand and undelivered amounting to 
scribed as: all steel, 1,240; steel underframe only, 171; 407. ‘The traffic congestion, the difficulty of securing raw 
wood, 21, and not specified, 8. ‘This upward trend of pro- material and related conditions prevented them from getting 
duction was predicted in the statistical review of the pas- production under way with any great degree of speed. The 
senger car situation last year, in view of the increase in orders on hand at the end of November had reached a total 
orders the latter part of 1919. Much the same situation of 925. 


Passenger Orders in 1920 
Class I Roads 


If electric lighting 
A 


SS 


penne 
Wheels Axle 
Construc- per generator 
Purchaser No. Class tion Weight truck Lighting equipment Batteries Builder 
Alabama & Vicksburg.......... 3 Coach ER er 6 Electric Safety Edison Am. ( & Fdy 
3 Pass. & bagg. a 8 8=—S—«i‘“‘S e's 6 Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy 
3 Baggage a 8 8 §— | “@eewace 6 Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
Atlanta & West Point......... 3 Baggage Steel i 6 Electric Safety Edison Am. ( & Fdy. 
4 Coach Steel 127,000 6 Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
Atlantic Coast Line..... en. OMe Coach Steel 138,300 6 Electric Stone-Franklin Edison Pullman 
faltimore & Ohio........... 43 F.xpress St. und’ frame 42,500 { Cones ~~ “aaeese ~ « Reaaiogre Mt. Vernon 
Bangor & Aroostcok 1 taggage Steel 78,000 4 Electric Safety Edison Osgood-Bradley 
Boston & Albany.... 15 Coach Se 6 ee 8 Si etwenis Standard Steel 
7 Baggage Steel  ...... 4 “a ee Am. Car & Fdy 
Central of Georgia........ees- 9 Coach Steel 36.000 6 Electric Safety Edison Pullmar 
4 Express Steel 128,900 6 Electric Safety Edison Pullman 
4 Sleeper Steel 148.000 6 Electric Safety Edison Pullman 
Chicago & North Western...... 25 Ccach Steel 105,200 4 eee oe ae Am. Car & Fdy 
j Postal Steel 12,000 6 | ie eee ee Am. Car & Fdy 
9 Coach Steel 105,000 4 Po Wreweaie NE” 8 caveans Am. Car & Fdy 
23 Baggage Steel 121,300 6 Sa ae ae ae Am. Car & Fdy 
3 Rag. & mail Steel 133,600 6 ey Peete a Am. Car & Fdy 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. 30 Coach re 6 Electric USL USL Pullman 
5 Chair Ses 6 Flectric USL USL Pullman 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. »0 Coach re eae 6 ee ee ees Am. Car & Fdy 
25 Baggage ore 4 Bee “Sakae We -ceeces Am. Car & Fdy 
8 Pass. & bagg. — #  ... CC 6 ON 0! estienee 1 | | mtneeie Pressed Steel 
2 Dining sana 6 oe ne ee Company Shops 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West. 30 Coach Steel 108.000 4 Electric Gould Gould Pullman 
5 Pass. & bagg. Steel 110.000 4 Electric Gould Gould Pullman 
5 Express Steel 104,090 4 Electric Gould Edison Pullman 
10 Milk St. und’ frame 65.500 ~  (Ceeceeeearen 0. miebeeianeee ieee. Am. Car & Fdy. 
7 RERS e SS ara ee ee 42 Coach Steel 93.000 4 Electric Safety Edison Standard Steel 
6 Pass. & bagg. Steel 93,000 A Electric Safety Edison Standard Steel 
Florida East Coast........e..-- 6 Baggage aa 6 Electric Safety Edison Pullman 
2 Bagg. & mail Steele s—i(‘<i‘i‘i‘((@w#(OjYNUCQS 6 Electric Safety Edison Pullman 
ica ako amis eh accel Wie 5 Coach ™ fee 6 Electric Safety Edison Am. .Car & Fdy. 
Grand Trunk (Western)....... 10 Horse Steel frame 125,000 6 Electric Safety Safety Osgocd-Bradley 
Ce CONE BARB c ccccctccuces 10 Coach ae 4 Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 Baggage ee 4 Electric Safety Edison Am. Car & Fdy 
Illinois Central......... eeeeee 12 Compt. coach Steel cco 6 Flectric Safety Edison Pullman 
18 Baggage ee ieee 6 Electric Safety Edison Pullman 
s Dining / oe 6 Electric Safety Edison Pullman 
20 Suburban Se ree 4 Electric Safety Edison Pullman 
NOON raul nce ins. bo dees eoro ere 50 Trailer Steel 69,900 4 ec # ~oteamee jo snes Am. Car & Fdy 
20 Mot. coach Steel 107,200 4 Se eee Am. Car & Fdy 
30 Coach Steel  ...... 4 Electric Geng qo sence Standard Steel 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake....... 8 Baggage Se eer 6 3 eee Edison Pullman 
5 Chair — ee 6 Electric ee Pullmar 
5 Dining Steel 136,200 6 Electric pidereaae ni Teletara ets Pullmar 
Louisiana & Arkamnsas......... 2 Coach Steel 135.000 6 eee Am. Car & Fdy 
Louisville & Nashville......... 8 Baggage Steel 135,000 6 Electric Safety Safety Am. Car & Fdy. 
3 Postal Steel 128,000 6 Electric Safety Safety Am. Car & Fdy. 
10 Coach Steel 138.000 6 Electric Safety Safety Am, Car & Fdy. 
15 Coach Steel 138.000 6 Electric Safety Safety Am. Car & Fdy. 
5 Coach Steel 138.900 6 Electric Safety Safety Am, Car & Fdy. 
4 Postal Steel 128 000 6 Electric Safety Safety Am. Car & Fdy. 
4 Baggage Steel 130.000 6 Electric Safety Safety Am. Car & Fdy. 
7 Dining Steel 160,000 6 Electric Safety Safety Am. Car & Fdy. 
Maine Central 7 Baggage Steel ...... 6 Electric Safety Edison Osgood-Bradley 
2 Bagg. & mail Steel 78.000 4 Electric Safety Edison Osgood-Bradley 
Minn., St. Paul & Sault Ste. M. 6 Rage ge Steel 122.000 6 Electric Gould Exide Am. Car & Fdy. 
6 Sleeping Steel 144,000 6 Electric Gould Exide Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Business | roe 6 Flectric Gould Exide Am. Car & Fdy. 
3 Dining Steel  ...... 6 Electric Gould Exide Am, Car & Fdy. 
Michigan Central........cece. 15 Coach Seer 0t—‘“‘C ww vw 6 steemne $$ seers Standard Steel 
x Baggage —— =—(iCté—/ /?) 4 ne 83) weeekiy ~§ “ebenee Am. Car & Fdy 
3. Pass. & bagg. eee 6 ae 8 witdece . Shevaw Pressed Steel 
2 Dining Steel  ...... 6 oe eee ee ere Company shops 
8 Bagg. & mail fo 4 ———— £ £§$;i kkeeee 8  emeeaie Company shops 
2 Postal Steel ...... 4 OT a Company shops 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas...... 4 Dining See 6 1 a re Am. Car & Fdy. 
Missouri Pacific Ry........... 25 Baggage ee 6 Electric Stone Edison Am, Car & Fdy. 
10 Coach 6 Electric Stone Edison Am. Car & Fdy. 
New York Central.....ccccccee 50 Coach ———— 0 060Cté“‘C nw ES 6 Se a ee Standard Steel 
35 Baggage a 4 Electric wieder «| -watelaiaes Am. Car & Fdy 
30 Milk St.und’frame ......... 4 OO ea See ore Merchants D’ pat 
15 Mot. coach eS ee 4 a we@awkhe  #$§ ‘antsnare Standard Steel 
8 Dining ee 4 ae 8= 8 (kkkieeee ij ®eeees Company shops 
10 Baggage ee 4 ee Company shops 
Pere WMarauette..cccccccccccce 12 Baggage Steel 110.000 4 Electric Safety Willard Standard Steel 
12 Coach Steel 145,000 6 Flectric Safety Willard Standard Steel 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie........ 5 Coach A eee 6 A. i ee Standard Steel 
5 Raggage a A ae 4 a 8 =—akeeeee. i#§ . svmmede Am. Car & Fdy 
1 Pass. & bage. ee ore 6 ee #8 <<esrtsew jj§ sehen Pressed Steel 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut........ 2 «Pass. & hagg. Steel 130,000 6 Electric Gould USL Am. Car & Fdy 
2 Coach Steel 130,000 6 Flectric Gould USL Am. Car & Fdy. 
SS eee 28 Coach ee 060té‘“‘( ww wg 4 Pe = (i eedatcie j§ “saee<e Pullman 
22 Baggage Steel  ...... 4 6 6”—«i‘“ Ne tit«‘‘«Cm Pullman 
3 Baggage _—— 60—té—s—C tw ww wg 6 ee Pullman 
3 Bagg. & mail i... Sa 4 _—— 60CCt(“(“‘C I! (UC(t‘«‘C CS Pullman 
2 Bagg. & mail Beane 6 = Pullman 
26 Mot. coach re ee <0  <emeees § «sasGeause  ‘ateeus Pullman 
16 Trailer oie cea cee a tee: «OUC(‘dr IRS nikeewe Pullman 
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n 1 ght g 
W he eis \ i 
Construc per nerate 
Purchaser No. Class ticn Weight truc l ig r Batteries Builder 
Toledo & Ohio Central........ 1 Bagg. & mail eel «eacee 6 BAe sta 8S a Company shops 
Tie. POC cos San vids weroe wien 46 Chair Stee] 134,000 6 See ereree,, (8 “Gasset  #wwatins Pullman 
25 Iaggage Steel 119,500 6 Electric ie! - vectreink Pullman 
2 Dining Steel 160,000 t Electric ISI Edison Pullman 
MIMO © Coss cw cen ds eceweeens l Club re 6 lectria Stone-Franklin Edison Pullman 
4 Bagg. & mail ee ¢ lectric Stone-F1 li Edison Pullman 
lf Coach a ee 6 tri St Franklin Edison Pullman 
*Not included in totals. 
Other Domestic Purchasers, Including Pullman Company 
etric lightine 
Wheels Axle 
Construc- per venerato 
Purchaser No. Class tion Weight truck t ‘ Datteri Builder 
Alger Sullivan Lbr. Co........ 1 Coach Weed ss siensies ae | ns oo ee (\m. Car & Fdy. 
Arms Palace Horse Car....... 25 Horse St. und’ frame 144,000 4 Pullman 
momton Tlewates ......cseces.s 65 Bodies for motor passenger cars. ns ‘ Pressed Steel 
RE, occ sesecccesgunceres l Coach ‘oot 80,000 + Ol Am, Car & Fdy. 
DE ood sina oon nce. siee om 1 Private eee 6 Electric Pullman 
Hassler. Ince, BR. TH. .ccccsccnss 4 Oe ee Be {Oe SS ere Mt. Vernon 
Hudson & Manhattan.......... 25 Mot. coach Steel vents 4 Electric TC ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
ee ee 1 Coach Wood 100,000 Electric Gould Gould Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Bagg. & mail Wood 100,000 re < re ne Am. Car & Fdy. 
New York Consclidated........ 100 Mot. coach Steel 73,000 4 Electric Pressed Steel 
oe OC ree 60) Sleeping Seer case 6 Electric Company shops 
San Francisco-Oakland Term... 18 Coach Steel 45,000 4 J ne an Company shops 
as" Coach Steel 17,000 4 a ee 1 aire co Am. Car & Fdy. 
10 Coach Steel frame 30,000 + Electric cuties | Shoapenets Company shops 
Western Ry. of Alabama....... 4 Coach SS ere 6 Electric Safety Edison Am, Car & Fdy. 
' 3 Baggage err 6 Electric Safety Edison Am, Car & Fdy. 
*Not included in ‘totals. 
Railways and Other Companies in Canada 
If electric lighting 
a arama aaa. | 
Wheels Axle 
Construc- per generator 
Purchaser No. Class tion Weight truck Lighting equipment Batteries Builder 
Canadian National ............ 18 Sleeper Steel 164,000 6 Electric Stone-Franklin Tonum Can. Car & Fdy. 
12 Dining Steel 168,000 6 Electric Stone Franklin Tenum Can. Car & Fdy. 
20 Baggage Steel 128,000 6 Electric Stone-Franklin Tenum Can. Car & Fdy. 
20 Exp. refr. a 4 ieie.  -\  aeeeies, 0 | Meteeee Nat’l Steel 
Grptl WHO: actrees centwsianess 50 Baggage Steel frame 98,000 + Electric Safety Willard Can. Car & Fdy. 
15 Exp. refr. St. und’frame _.......... 4 : Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Pacific .....ccccvcsce 56 Sleeping Steel frame 168,000 6 Electric Safety Stone-Franklin Can. Car & Fdy. 
13 Sleeping Steel frame 170,006 6 Electric Safety Willard Can. Car & Fdy. 
12 Dining Steel frame 180,000 6 Electric Safety Stone-Franklin Can. Car & Fdy. 
24 Baggage Steel frame 150,000 6 Electric Safety Stone-Franklin Can. Car & Fdy. 
Grank Trunk Pacific........... 30 Exp. refr. a ree 4 Se a ey eet Fe Nat’l Steel 
Pacific Great Eastern.......... 3 Ist class Steel frame 90,000 4 oe = #§&aeaes 0 ies Pullman 
Roberval-Saguenay ............ 1 Coach Steel 2 ne se 4 Ca -—té«“‘ wg Company shops 
1 Baggage SS eee 4 Oil Company shops 
Export 
If electric lighting 
Wheels Axle 
Construc- per generator 
Purchaser No. Class tion Weight truck !ightir equipment Batteries Builder 
Plawand Cemeel cos. vcs ese se dc 8 Baggage | St. und’frame 85,090 4 Electric Osgood-Bradley 
10 Bagg. & mail St. und’ frame 26,000 4 Electric Osgood-Bradley 
PRUE icsioncn cscvcs new orien 1 Observation St. und’frame 81,000 1 Oil mee Company shops 
2 Parlor St. und’ frame 81,000 } Oil Company shons 
Various foreign purchasers. i? Giemers- mee geperten ar dete ee epee, = sleet a lens Am. Car & Fdy. 
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At the McKees Rocks Plant of the Pressed Steel Car Company 


Purchases of Freight Cars 


Increase in 1920 


Orders Placed After Return to Private Operation Make Totals 
Almost Four Times Those for 1919 


N THE NUMBER Of freight cars ordered during 1920 there 
has been, as was the case with the locomotives, a remark- 
able improvement over the 1919 showing. The orders by 

Class I roads were 51,250 cars, by other domestic roads 1,044 
and by private car lines and industrials 31,913—making a 
total of 84,207 cars ordered in the United States for domestic 








Taste I—Tue Freicut Car Orpers or 1920 


le SR i nc nen ci OO eRe a HOES ae ee Oe ew 51,250 
For other American railroads.............0+-eeeeee 1,044 
For private car lines and industrials................. 31,913 
I oe oe ah ee Oho e pe uw wae we 84,207 
el ee da die he Wid: od dew ne ae we ne eraas 12,406 
OW GONE Ge GUT COUEIIOR aig 6. kkk kb hoc ceewecces 9,056 
TTTTCT TPCT TET CCR 105,669 


Grand total 


service. To this figure are added the total orders of 12,406 
placed by Canadian roads and industries and 9,056 ordered 
by foreign buyers, which brings the total orders received in 
this country and Canada during the year up to 105,669. 
In 1919 the total domestic orders were 22,062—scarcely one- 





Tasite I1]—Orpers ror Freicnt Cars Since 1901 


Domestic orders 
Freight Freight 
cars cars 
1901.. 193,439 , Re Perna oe 62,669 
1902. 195,248 Pe st6 pele ieece Rare ne eee 189,360 
Serr re 108,936 1910 141,024 
hiv kewdsewandewwe en 136,561 1911 133,117 
1905 341,315 SE een 234,758 
1906 : amecane ‘ . 310,315 Pac cuktioddaseviensuas ae 
eG caves eceatees pied 151,711 oo Perr 80,264 
Domestic and foreign 
Year Domestic Foreign Total 
1915 5 veeaweveeae Se 18,222 128,014 
191¢ : 170,054 35,314 205,368 
1917 cnaamnwn'a bwin area Coleus 79,367 53,191 132,558 
1918 123,770 53,547 177,317 
Se scchveeseennesceeousanee 25,899 3,994 29,893 


fourth the 1920 total. Canadian orders of 3,837 for 1919 
are scarcely a third of the purchases for 1920 and the export 
orders of 3,994 are less than one-half the total purchases for 
export during 1920. 

As was pointed out in the review of the locomotive orders 


for this year, the showing for freight car orders is not en- 
tirely unsatisfactory in view of the uncertain conditions 
which prevailed throughout the greater part of the period, 
even the close of which brought no conclusive proof that the 
rate structure provided by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion was going to provide adequate returns to the carriers. 
The fact remains, however, that the acquisitions of freight 


cars in 1920 were far from sufficient to make up the defici- 

















TasL_e IJI—Freicgut Cars BvILt 
United States Canada* Total 
Domestic 60,955 : ee i  eletattog 
Pe oe Pr re ——— 8 wWeeee 8 ‘ewes 
75,435 
*Complete details of Canadian production not received. 
Comparison with Previous Years 
Freight 
— — = - a —_ — 
Year Demestic Foreign Total 
RA sere ert se ee 117,982 1,904 119,88¢ 
NUE <a Si. ssn de arn iia a wip are & ew rate eed 113,070 2,561 115,631 
BN © accra tae alitatola se cer are ene ee ei as 132,591 4,359 136,95¢ 
1902 161,747 2,800 162,599 
, ee ey near etre eee 153,195 1,613 152,801 
RE oe rare Re sere eer oe 60,955 1,995 60,806 
NE alan areca ovis aces Bea bicae tease 162,701 5,305 165,155 
SEE vcxoictielerWiale aicaiyiecerain Seat aie-a oot 236,451 7,21! 240,50 
DS a orca ap deeid ace grain eps arena 280,216 284,188 
EES Oi whats i tokcaner hen wa natelina cove. ae eas 75,344 ] 76,555 
BE  eencakeebawind: Ake eee Ge meme aes 91,077 2 93,57( 
BET “w-i.G nr hie ee ae nale.e aeeee ke wen 176,374 4 180,94 
DE (Lived ther cd eaakseeduneeewen 68,961 72,16 
SRSEe ward vidhebwssuebawetan ae eae 148,357 152,4 
*Includes Canadian output. 
Includes Canadian output and equipment built company shops 
United States Canadian 
[eee ——— — « «OO ~ Grand 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total Total 
re 176,049 9,618 185,667 22,017 ..... 22,017 207,68 
ewer 97 ,626 462 98,088 6,453 wiabipletn 6,453 104,451 
yt ere 58,226 11,916 70,142 1,758 2,212 3,970 74,112 
1916 111,516 17,905 129,421 ipa 5 > 135,00 
pt ee 115,705 23,938 139,643 3,658 8,100 151,4( 
i ore 67,063 40,981 108,044 14,704 1,960 124,708 
1919 94,981 61,783 156,764 6,391 30 6,421 163,185 





encies in orders which have accumulated during the past 
eight years. The showing of freight car orders for 1920 does 
not even compare favorably with the totals for any recent 
year with the exception of 1914 and 1917. The domestic 
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orders in 1918 alone were for some 40,000 more than in 
1920. 

In the review of the statistics of freight car orders in 1919 
(Railway Age, January 2, 1920, page 128) it was pointed 
out that by far the greater part of the orders for that year 
were from private car lines. It is pleasing to note in con- 
nection with the 1920 totals, that, although the orders from 
private car lines are practically twice the 1919 figures, the 
railway orders are nevertheless much larger than those from 
the private buyers. 

The export orders for 1920 are more than twice the total 
for 1919, but far below the average for the preceding four 
years. This falling off may be explained in the same man- 
ner as was the decline in locomotive orders from abroad, i. e., 
the premium on the dollar in foreign countries, the return of 
foreign manufacturers into active competition and the gen- 
erally impoverished condition of buyers throughout the world. 

Freight car production in the United States during 1920 
for domestic service was 60,955 and for export 14,480, mak- 
ing a total of 75,435 cars built in the United States during 
the vear. The totals for 1915 only in recent years are lower 
than those for the past year. This decline in production is 
but the natural outcome of the few orders placed during 1919 
and was predicted in the statistical review of freight car 
orders for 1919. The heavier orders during 1918 gave 1919 
an excellent showing from the standpoint of production in 
spite of the fact that the orders during 1919 were much lower 
than usual. 

The production for export in 1920—14,480—+epresents a 
decline of more than 75 per cent over the 1919 figures. It 
was pointed out in the statistical review for 1919 that the 
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abroad are once more directing their efforts toward regaining 
the markets lost to American concerns during the war and 
that the premium on the dollar gives them an opportunity in 
many cases to underbid American manufacturers. 

In addition to the number of cars built and ordered dur- 
ing the year the Railway Age also asked the manufacturers 
for details regarding the type of cars built. The fol- 
lowing details concerning the construction of cars built in the 
United States may be of interest. All-steel, 34,140; steel 
frames only, 6,537; steel underframes only, 22,862; steel cen- 
ter sills only, 635; all-wood, 2,451; not specified, 8,810. 

Ii the orders for the preceding year are any measure off 
production for the following year, and it would seem that 
they are, the production in 1921 should greatly exceed the 
1920 total. Orders in 1918 were comparatively high and 
production in 1919 was high. Few orders in 1919 resulted 
in low production totals for the past year. In like manner, 
then, orders having increased greatly in 1920, production in 
1921 should show considerable advances. It is well to point 
out in this connection that the greater part of the orders for 
cars in 1920 were placed in the earlier part of the year but 
that conditions of transportation were such and raw material 
so difficult to secure that the manufacturing plants are only 
now getting up to anything like capacity production. The 
output of the car building companies has averaged only 
3,000 cars a month for the greater part of the year. In 
October and November it reached 6,000. 

The list of orders which follows is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished us by railroads, private car lines and car 
manufacturers. It was checked and amplified by compari- 
son with the items appearing each week in the Equipment 

















- production for that year for export bore a large ratio to the and Supplies column of the Railway Age. The railways and 
aS total production and the domestic orders a small ratio to the manufacturers gave us their usual co-operation in supplying 
d, total. This condition has not obtained during the year just us with information concerning orders and production. We 
ae past and indeed the small total for export may well occasion are especially indebted to Dr. W. F. M. Goss, president of 
s- some concern. It is true that foreign buyers are not acquir- the Railway Car Manufacturers’ Association, for valuable 
Lag ing new equipment in anything like the quantities which assistance given us in securing reports from the members of 
ht they actually require, but it is also evident that manufacturers that association. 
‘1- 
Freight Car Orders in 1920 
tal 
oo Class I Roads 
oss Construc- 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity tion Weight Draft gear Trucks Roof Builder 
Di TIE avec nec nen sie wanes 200 Box 160,000 St. und’frame 46,000 Cardwell Scullin Hutchins Haskell & Barker 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.. 500 Gondola 100,000 Steel frame 46,400 mee tC“ GS ©8060 MEISE Am. Car. & Fdy. 
” 4,250 Refrig. 80,000 St.und’frame 55,500 cass waeeetune  - neeeean Am. Car. & Fdy. 
1,250 Refrig. SG.000 St.cnd’tvame S5,500 9 vives j§§.§_eeecss. | ‘bacco Haskell & Sales 
Atlantic Coast Line .........--. 500 Vent. Box 80,000 St. und’frame, 47,000 Farlow Bettendorf —_......... Std. Steel 
—— 400 Hopper 100,000 Steel 43,500 Farlow Bettendorf ...... Std. Steel 
tal Baltimore & Obi0...ccecvcesscce 1,415 Hopper 100,000 Steel 39,000 Farlow Asch BAT 8 ss_sswseuns Pressed Steel 
886 947 Box 80,000 St. und’frame 43,500 Farlow Arch bar Murphy Mt. Vernon 
631 500 Refrig. 70,000 St. und’frame 55,000 Farlow Arch bar Murphy Am. Car. & Fdy. 
oe Dosten: Be WMG ssc cic c05.0's 00-0 50 Caboose piece St. und’frame 42,000 Sees: asehaee #§§ ‘watamrs Laconia 
ant Carolina, Clinchfeld & Chic... 10 Caboose seipimeroyers Steel frame 35,000 Miner AMER 83s Kees Std. Steel 
206 Chesapeake BM CMO ..002 ccececes 1.000 Hop.bodies 115,000 eee baie) lawns tC eg Pressed Steel 
50 500 Gondola 200,000 Steel 66,000 Miner ewig 8  sésae Pressed Steel 
ce 500 Gondola — 200,000 Steel 66,000 Miner Lewis sis ss ees Std. Steel 
188 Chicago & AlOM 2.06.0 cccccese 500 Gondola 80,000 Composite 42,000 Cardwell Arnie = vias nae Gen. American 
555 344 Gondola 80,000 St. ctr. sills. 36,000 Cardwell Arch bar so cae Gen. American 
70 Chicago & North Western...... 500 Ore 100,000 Steel 34,400 Cardwell Caststeel ens Pullman 
9.45 250 Stock 80,000 St. und’frame 39,800 Cardwell Caststeel sess. Gen. American 
161 250 Stock 80,000 St. und’frame 37,700 Cardwell Costetest = ok iaw ans Gen. American 
429 50 ee St. und’frame 38,000 Cardwell Casteteel kien Am. Car & Fdy. 
rer 250 Refrig. 80,000 St.und’frame 57.500 Cardwell Caststecl ...... Am. Car & Fdy. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.. 500 Stock 60,000 St. ctr. sills 36,000 Farlow Avehbar iv wwes West. Steel 
' Chicago Great Western.......-- 197 Hop.bodies 100,000 Steel vinaieas eit, tei eek, han Pressed Steel 
: Chicago Junction .......+e.++e 1 Box 60,000 Steel 36,200 Cardwell Arch bar sig ee es Company shops 
1 Box 60,000 Wood 35,400 Cardwell AvCU REE 88 kee eck Company shops 
‘and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 2,000 Box 100,000 St. und’frame 46,100 Cardwell Metal Murphy Bettendorf 
otal 5 2,000 Box 100,000 St.und’frame 46,200 Sessions Metal Hutchins Am. Car & Fdy. 
] ,684 Chicrgo, Rock Island & Pacific. . 50 Caboose 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Bradford Bettendorf —_.......... Std. Steel 
4,451 Chic., St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha. 10* Steel underframes for caboose cars ciate siassi-a pie miesie oo oe Bettendorf 
4,112 125 Stock 60,0 St. und’frame 37,400 Miner Bettendorf ...... Gen. American 
5,001 Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis... 500 Box 100,000 Steel 47,300 Friction Cast steel Std. Steel 
1,401 500 Auto 100,000 Steel 47,800 Friction Cast steel Haskell & Barker 
4,708 250 Hopper 110,000 Steel 41,200 Friction Cast steel Std. Steel 
3,185 1,750 Hopper 110,000 Steel 41,200 Friction Cast steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
100 Stock 80,000 St. und’frame 39,500 Spring Cast steel Haskell & Barker 
20 Caboose : ene = a a oe ee g one ms ¢] wid ‘cupany shops 
as Delaware & eee 5 Box 60,00 St. und’frame ,000 iner Arch bar 7inslow ompany shops 
* . se 6 Hopper 85,000 St. und’frame 36,900 Miner Arch bar Winslow Cousens ean 
does Delaware, Lack. & Western.... 20) Caboose 60,000 Steel frame 43,200 eS ee rn ee Mt. Vernon 
cent El Paso & Southwestern....... 75 Tank 10,000g. Steel eabieae Cardwell AndrewS ~E__w ea ee Gen. American 
ties EUIe  vewsadsawawe SPA eer 1,000 Gondola 100,000 Steel 43,700 ee 060t(‘é cD! 0 cw TS Std. Steel 
estic 1,000 Box 80,000 Steel frame 41,000 Miner Archbar  —ss. caaee Std. Steel 
70 Caboose 60,000 St. ctr. sills 37, 200 Miner Arch bar sin. ne ee Company shops. 
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Construc- 








, aser No Class Capacity tion Weight Draft gear Trucks Roof 
Florida East Coast a caneNees 10 Caboose 60,000 St. und’frame ...... Miner Cast steel ...... 1 
10 Tank 100,000 Steel piciae hs Miner Casteeei si él ewer & Fdy 
500 Vent. Box 80,000 St. und’frame ...... Friction Cast steel Hutchins 
Grand Trunk (Western). 2,000 Auto 80,000 Steel frame 45,700 Miner Arch bar Hutchins & |} 
; Idler |) ee toes eweeeee jj. s«sees er S 
Great Northern mae ; 500 Ore 140,000 Steel 40,400 aoe «= aceseo ~demees< & 
500 Ore 140,000 Steel 39,200 Per “cates. | ccoswaacs Ba 
Gulf Coast Lines erry et 50 Gondola 80,000 Composite Sean Se eee ee 1 
500 30x 80,000 Steel frame .....- Friction eect lade ec eae lc aM & Fdy. 
50 Auto 80,000 St. und’frame ...... Friction Se ne te & Fdy 
50 Tank 100,000 Steel caus Friction Seca ial al atatatady Car 
Illinois Central nk naaaed 1,000 Refrig 80,000 St. und’frame 55,000 rrr Murphy 
300 Stock 80,000 Steel frame 40,000 ON ee ee ee & Fdy. 
00 Flat 100,000 Steel 32,000 Murray eee eae me 
Louisville & Nashville... ine! ae Hopper 110,000 Steel 41,500 Miner ee ee ee Fdy. 
500 Hopper 110,000 Steel 41,500 Friction ere e 
Maine Central ....... an 110 Rack 60,000 St. und’frame 38,000 Miner 
Michigan Central : - 1,000 Auto 100,000 Steel 47,700 Friction Cast steel Metal ! ar & Fdy. 
500 Hopper 110,000 Steel 41,100 Friction ee Pressed Steel 
100 Stock 80.000 St. und’frame 39,500 Spring Cast steel ee Haskell & Barker 
100 Stock 80.000 St. und’frame 42,300 Spring Cast steel ioe Haskell & Barker 
250 Refrig. 69,000 St. und’frame 56,300 Friction Cast steel Metal Merchants Des. 
10 Caboose “we St. und’frame ...... Spring Cast steel Wood Company shops 
35 Caboose RECS St. und’frame ..... Spring Cast steel Wood Company shops 
Minneapolis & St. Louis....... 250 Gondola 100,000 St. und’frame 43,706 Friction Cast steel ...... Mavor 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. Marie. 250 Box 80,000 St. und’frame 41,100 Cardwell Cast steel ...... Haskell & Barker 
250 Box 80,000 St. und’frame 41,100 Miner Cast steel «neces Haskell & Barker 
300 Ore 100,000 Steel 33,500 Cardwell Costetesi nese Haskell & Barker 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.. 100 Ilopper 110,000 Steel 40,900 Farlow Archbar ...... Pressed Steel 
New York Central.......... eos 1508 Box 100,000 Steel 47,300 Friction Cast steel Steel Std. Steel 
250 \uto 100,000 Steel i eceatind Friction Cast steel Steel Std. Steel 
750 \uto 100,000 Steel 47,700 Friction Cast steel Metal Am. Car & Fdy. 
1,500 Ilopper 110,000 Steel 41,200 Friction SE 8 “Sivieee Std. Steel 
500 Stock 80,090 St. und’frame ...... Spring eS re Merchants Des. 
200 Stock 80,000 St. und’frame 42,300 Spring rrr Haskell & Barker 
80 Caboose * St. und’frame a Spring Cast steel aie Company shops 
N. Y., New Haven & Hartford. 39 Snow plow Maen 9 wiewece Scene | eeade- — “Sewmeee. cacrmierns Osgood-Bradley 
PORE PORE éccccbsrerccce 300 Convertible 100,000 Steel frame 51,200 Miner Cast steel $= § ...... Am. Car. & Fdy. 
90 Caboose 60,000 St. ctr. sills 38,000 Miner Cast steel —......... Pac. Car & Fdy. 
ESE OTE EEE TROT I 50 Caboose wae St. und’frame 35,000 Friction Cast steel eet art. Company shops 
Philadelphia & Reading........ 20 Caboose cer eeee St. und’frame 24,000 Spring Cast steel «wesc Company shops 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ........ 1,500 Hopper 110,000 Steel 41,100 Friction Caststeel j= = .c.... Std. Steel 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut......... 1 Scale test canaea Steel weuuwe Friction Caststeel ...... Am. Car & Fdy 
6 Caboose cnacke Wood aces Frictien eee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac.... 50 Hop. bodies 110,000 Steel 40,000 Farlow AvemRer  eeecrs Pressed Steel 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass.... 15 Tank 80,000 St. ctr. sills 44,500 Miner pO a pita Giese aaa ena 
Southern Pacific widen Wie Wee 30x 80,000 a atae «8 = ehaaeicial iy Pn earch wtacemiets Company shops 
1,000 Stock lore eaves [968065 ¢  \Agandiics Ui cabetee« Company shops 
1,000 Flat (SKS. ~~ eaeere 0 Ct(‘ | CS | iecewecss Company shops 
65 Caboose ere Pcthhh: \Cuees  Ogpiaen  ibmwee 0 | eeews Company shops 
250 Ballast 100,000 ~—.,........ Saceee «©6=CS (‘Mimi Pct Sf cater nae Mt. Vernon 
509 Auto 100,000 ~—s.... canoes —(pebmaw jo  wen@ee | jé  iealgras Std. Steel 
500 RE roe Wood ened -ccegieehees  kdiiem  —— ~ veurbceeie Std. Steel 
Texas & Pacific ep recess 50 Tank 100,000 Steel 45,000 Cardwell Vee = wevnes Am. Car & Fdy. 
200 sallast 100,000 St. und’frame 46,700 Cardwell i. ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.... 100 Hopper 110,000 Steel 40,700 ae ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Union Pacific SSA Gondola 100,000 Steel 42,810 Murray Bettendorf _....... Pullman 
500 Gondola 100,000 Steel 42,810 Cardwell Bettendorf ...... Pullman 
1,000 Gondola 100,000 Steel 42,810 Cardwell Vulcan i.e... Ralston 
45 Caboose nPae St. und’frame 36,600 Cardwell i re ee Pac. Car & Fdy. 
24 Dump 80.000 Steel 51,900 Farlow Arch bar eaves Kilb. & Jacobs 
45* Steel underframes for caboose cars eee | 0 CCC ge ea ed Bettendorf 
Utah . Pe ora 2 Caboose 60,000 St. und’frame 36,900 Farlow Cast steel Wood Mt. Vernon 
EEE i hues vaweandou ee foes 500 Coal 240,000 Steel 78,200 Cardwell ee Cre Pressed Steel 
500 Coal 240,000 Steel 78,200 Westinghouse Buckeye = ...... Pressed Steel 
Western Pacific ......e0s.- —— Gondola 100,000 St. und’frame 41,600 Farlow Aveeter 8 secs. Pressed Steel 
Wheeling & Lake Erie...... . 500 Box 80.000 Steel frame 42,000 Cardwell Bettendorf Hutchins Pressed Steel 
500 Box 80,000 Steel frame 42,000 Cardwell Bettendorf Hutchins Am. Car. & Fdy. 
1,500 Gondola 100.000 Steel 43,500 Cardwell Bettendorf Hutchins Std. Steel 
— 506 Gondola 100,000 Steel 43,500 Cardwell Bettendorf Hutchins Pressed Steel 
*Not included in totals. 
Other United States Railroads 
ee ee, eee 25 Hopper 100,000 Steel aanes oo. ee ene ee Mt. Vernon 
Sangor Ry. & Elec. Co........ 3 Box 50,000 Wood Piper ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
3 Flat 50,000 Wood “onions So eee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Satesville & So’western........ 40 Flat 60,000 Wood 28,000 Miner Mech ter 8 ee wen Company shops 
2 Ballast 60,000 Wood Seen (eee 060606060 tC Www Company shops 
Brimstone R. R. & Canal Co.... 3 Hop. body 100,000 Steel a etae® ’” Mugiemedae ) ) Lateaieds | Ni auteGans Pressed Steel 
Charlotte Harbor & Northern... 100 Cov. Hop. 100,000 Steel 44,000 Farlow Arch bar Iron Pressed Steel 
Clarendon & Pittsford......... 4 Hopper 100,000 Steel cSeane Pere # #$;tdaaasa qj. wasous Mt. Vernon 
Oe eee 25 Tank 100,000 Steel 45,000 Cardwell Arch bar Steel Am. Car & Fdy. 
Escambia Si aici ah wea iter iin ne oe 25 Logging 60,000 Wood 28,000 ae Arch bar eee Am. Car & Fdy. 
DER TE Thc anedhe neues Keen 510 Steel 110,000 Steel 40,000 Farlow Becker «swe aves Pressed Steel 
Miss. River & Bonne Terre.... l Caboose emai. St. und’frame 46,100 Miner Arch bar swig es Am. Car & Fdy. 
Piedmont & Northern..... done 50 Flat 80,000 Composite koeee t£eate@e jj j§SSeeee 6 @iblivee’s Pressed Steel 
Puget Sound & Cascade........ 10 Flat 80,000 Steel eee” )— (i eee kee pc eeeeeu ; shops 
Riora, Tiera & Van Tw. Ry....  ° 50 Flat 60,000 Steel frame ...... ee ee ee Ion 
Salt Lake & WR sccccecsvceess 50 Gen’lservice 100,000 ree eee ace. wea ir & Fd 
10 Box 80,000 Wood a auton Nivea > 0 eaeeiewar  §  Simerelend Ste 
Utah-Idaho Central .......c0¢: 100 Gondola 100,000 |. rere 
Private Car Lines and Industrials 
Acar Mig. Co.. sae aia aarecbed 18 lank 20,3008. <vcces Kuve ~  “quatemete aivtiel % vena Penn. Tank Car 
4 Tank ae = 8=—s st ewes Mess j. ptteroe Lieeee-  d. «taba Penn. Tank Car 
50 Tank S26Ge 8 =— sn ctece weeks (Spee was) camese. Penn. Tank Car 
35 Tank a «acces as eaenaa)) o agbhae))) Se@ewees Am. Car & Fdy. 
65 Tank ——— eaves “Geos. “(wiebee No > santeches re Am. Car & Fdy. 
Aetna Refining C« inne mislead 50 Tank 10,000g. ee rican: § liiaedacbe) yl earaacew PY heeacaea Std. Tank Car 
Allegheny P!. Glass Co...... cc. 10 Gondola 100,000 Steel ceieek i@=\Abeess =o  wewese | “9 gamed Pressed Steel 
Aluminum (¢ of America. ..ce. 25 Hopper 140,000 Steel peer on emer 0 atten nnn Pwcacie Pressed Steel 
100 Hopper 110,000 Steel ‘Setask’” . | sbatweic,  <@e0eeh  seaeue Pressed Steel 
American Cyanamid Co........ 10 Hopper 140,000 ...e.. 57,500 Cardwell = nsec Pr venues Gen. American 
\mer. Steel & Wire Co........ 250 Hopper 140,000 Steel ek kate peta Dy OA tees Pressed Steel 
\merican Tar Prod. Co........ 10 Tank 10,000g. _—_...... .. wae 6S seegiee | 6 ee 0||( vacate Std. Tank Car 
Anderson & Gustafson........ as 50 Tank 100,000 Steel 46,109 Cardwell pO ee Std. Tank Car 
a i \« =e 10 Logging 30,000 Wood es |.  @ieere | mlwteiced praanee< Kilby Car 
NRE Ce SAMOR. « cscéceceses 400* Underframes for beef cars.  ...... etnwe.» J lexis acaiect = 9 somata Bettendorf 
\shley Lbr. Co....... eee as 4 Logging 20,000 Wood eats: — “raeiiceers Wl saciscmioalll ln datecate Kilby Car 
\stcria Let., Ht. & Power Co.. 4 Gondola 160,000 Steel Waetes) “Sateen Leta Aes Pressed Steel 
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Construc- : 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity tion Weight Draft gear Trucks Roofs Builder 
PR, Ne org. 5 soto, ieee o eae 2 Box 60,000 Steel iaenes . eet jo eases . ~“sieeutek Pressed Steel 
ne CCE Fis a cg acneraoaaren's 6 Flat 80,000 Steel frame —.....c ese Peewee iisstses 4. -wweses Mt. Vernon 
1 Stock £0,000 Steel frame ...... POON: = tate 8 8=0( (sé wg Mt. Vernon 
A or et e 50 Tank 10,000g. Steel iebeek Cardwell Suite .  ~.eheseten Gen. American 
Barr-Holaday Lbr.. Co. . 2.0.00 5 Logging 30,000 Wood wanes.  ateeee ~~ Cea 0||OO«O*«C een Kilby Car 
Bayou Land & Lbr. Co......+«-+ ° 10 Logging 40,000 Wood Sie 2 faseese’ j- -stebes 0 weeeue Kilby Car 
ie i eis CO 5 as cca gra bieene 5 Logging 30,000 Wood cane > ii. KeRAeS, #§§§ “aienaathEl cee Kilby Car 
estan Coal Ce. 6.665 cars ce es Fe 100 Hopper 140,000 Steel re nn rr Ree ee ees Ralston 
Bethlehem Steel Co..........0 1,000 Hopper 140,000 Steel vitae pana .§ i géetercip canbe Cambria Steel 
Bigheart Prod. & Ref. Co...... 250 Tank acer ~~ binmees cack «6 Ge rk on et Penn. Tank Car 
Black Warrior Lbr. Co.......6 6 Logging 30,000 Wood eam. §. gale | eee Kilby Car 
Boone. Fork Lbs... Co......000 ; 10 Logging 30,000 Wood anes ee Te Kilby Car 
Briar Hill Steel Co...0s.cce ee 54 Hopper 110,000 Steel asses geeaniss .§.  spabieare viene Pressed Steel 
100 Hopper 140,000 Steel avis Sevie, #§§  igteitiemsi 0 | Someries Pressed Steel 
Brown & Sons Lbr. Co., W. P.. 15 Logging 40,000 Wood eas Seow §§ Seah  mememmere Kilby Car 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co..... 2 6 Hopper 110,000 Steel Rieereeie Nr ANC ue eee Pressed Steel 
18 Gondola 140,000 Steel paieae || maetaiers Seen Daweh i Ralston 
Byers & Co., We cicnesiat sar «. 25 Hopper 140,000 Steel ateuteee a estate. ok eieecuey eee Std. Steel 
Caddo Cent. oa & Refin. Co.... 400 Tank 80,000 Steel 40,500 Cardwell ArehWer seeaws Std. Tank Car 
Caneter® Ct. 266 cc ccccswscasies 10 Logging 30,000 Wood Se “Daetrrc tery) 8 | cis sgn ic ee Kilby Car 
Carneste Steel Co. ...0. ccc cecce 500 Hopper 110,000 Steel eres: OP Gente. #§§  Garetentecn a aaa Std. Steel 
32 Tank «oe cave.) l-W@ineewet | <aaaleee”  aameIeS Am, Car & Fdy. 
Ceeriee Be. © iis os cuweee cee 10 Logging 50,000 Wood ene ld “esseeanc §.§ ‘ante veces Kilby Car 
Carson Petroleum Co..........-. 8 Tank 10,000¢g. Steel eer characte -«- an erectus ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
2 Tank 8,000g. Steel eee, | <ceiwetgtera- > o<Akeeeee:  Wabicnun Am. Car & Fdy, 
Central Refining Co..........e- 20 Tank 80,000 Steel 39,000 Bradford Aven Gar  ‘cssins Chic. Steel Car 
Central Timber Saw Mill Co.... 12 Logging 40,000 Wood kee |||! ares paties ae Kilby Car 
Cheswick & Harmar.........cece 25 Hopper 110,000 Steel een Pere oo Sen Std. Steel 
Chestnut & Smith Corp........ 100 Tank 8,000g. Steel 42,000 Cardwell Arch bar is cae Gen. American 
Clit COE es scence csreesees 250 Gondola 100,000 Steel ee ae OP cee | gamkcceos Cambria Steel 
12 Gondola 100,000 Steel ee “oes — daleda hs cy ns ice Cambria Steel 
Clinchfield Carbocoal Co........ 10 Hopper 110,000 Steel imines Matecek” 6)" .ciateteigc Tenure Pressed Steel 
Clinchfield Port. Cement Co.... 45 Hopper 110,000 Steel woes | 6! 6k 60 aGieekee ||! Sees Pressed Steel 
Champlin Ref. Co.......+..++- 100 Tank i ere EN? | -WESEGGce UN a eGR ||| Penn. Tank Car 
Cherian THES. Bei sce ences es 100 Tank 8,080g. Steel ° ‘a Cardwell Arch bar = ..eec.. Am. Car & Fdy, 
Choate Gil COED. << c6 ces scene 10 Tank 80,006 Steel 40, 500 Cardwell Scullin  —...... Std. Tank Car 
10 Tank 100,000 Steel 44,800 Cardwell Buckeye = .eeoe. Std. Tank Car 
Clarkson Coal Mining Co...... 500 Hopper 6. So ere tne. sine .  seames,) § «ee5au Haskell & Barker 
Clements & SOs <o.6< cccccnsesve 10 Tank 10.0008, 8 .sceve ee alataetae  i-paleewes mentees Chic. Steel Car 
Columbia Steel & Shafting Co.. 50 Gondola 100,000 Steel patneter yl a) eles cgeam  “emabes Pressed Steel 
Commerce Transport System.... 50 Tank 100,000 Steel ee ee Xo ee 9 > a Am. Car & Fdy. 
Commercial Car Line........-- 10 Tank 100,000 Steel ieee Bradford Arch bar hee ee Gen. American 
25 Tank 100,000 Steel pheacder Bradford ACCROSS 2 keen Penn. Tank Car 
Cane Seat Ces hose ciaciiweee ss 125 Tank t,o ae oo @ Whsiedeu =) 1 Gaeeaeoe || lee Penn. Tank Car 
Consolidated Coal Co.......... 110 Hopper 110,000 Steel ihamiteks a aca ke “op piecientictc on preeens Pressed Steel 
Consolidated Land Co.........- 40 Logging 60,000 Wood totes nna einige err ES oe es Kilby Car 
Contact Frocess ........-.sccere 2* Underframes for tank cars. ....... Mame. © Shidmasy. 0. | “ceegucmtes sew pielata Bettendorf 
Coopers Creek Chemical Co.... 9 Tank 100,000 Steel 47,400 Cardwell Arch bar kk tne Penn. Tank Car 
Craig Oil Company...........- 30 Tank 10,000g. Steel 43,500 Cardwell vel Gar © 9 4. sses Am. Car & Fdy, 
Crescent Portland Cement Co... 5 Hopper 110,000 Steel aes <iaeite | tick j§§  aeeeued Pressed Steel 
Crystal Car Line..........0- 50 Tank 100,000 Steel 40,000 Cardwell Arch bat  scave Gen. American 
Deal-Batchell Lbr. Co.......... 4 Logging 40,000 Wood Tice eee =e seme eaten Kilby Car 
Detroit City Gas Co........... 1 Hopper 110,000 Steel esse Ce. emiatare + Sitechasiste wae Pressed Steel 
Detroit Edison Co........--+e.- 6 Gondola 100,000 Steel Seu Gnt haan oat tis ate re Pressed Steel 
Diamond Alkali Co...........- 100 Hopper 140,000 Steel Se ea ae oe sinates ti‘ Pressed Steel 
Dickey, Clay Mfg. Co., W. ais 2 Tank 10,000g. ss acvccs Gea i avadas hae  wWienietes Penn. Tank Car 
Donner Steel Co.........0ee-- 250 Hopper 140,000 Steel ae Aran “a7 ”~*”*”*CO eet Std. Steel 
20 Gondola 140,000 OS ee ee re hers) ne rer Cambria 
Donner Union Coke Corp...... 250 Hopper 140,000 Steel SeNee ow» o ULmaediee eee a ee Pressed Steel 
El Dorado Refining Co........ 100 Tank 80,000 Steel eer Cardwell Aceh bat i§ seres Std. Tank Car 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co...... 5 (2 eC eee epee - wiswtes — wishes §  ~Sibwivrars Gen. American 
Elk Refining Co.......2-seeee 25 Tank 80,000 Steel 40,400 Friction ACHAT 8 8 8 <ssasan Std. Tank Car 
Elliott Jones & Co., Inc......-- 6) eee 100,000 Steel 45,000 mous. § OGeepee §  wraatees Std. Tank Car 
Emlenton Ref. Bates asta 1 Tank 80,000 Steel ost. sakes a 0ti«i«C RI Am. Car & Fdy. 
ase” Cie Wea Sh Boe scccene 18 Logging 30,000 Wood Te eter Sac 860 aga —" Car 
Faulkner Candy ls Dit cis caesar 2 Box 80,000 Wood ci ateta Peeaoe jo3ostheae . “Ween Vernon 
Federal Shipbuilding Co........ 16 Flat 100,000 Steel Sacha PAs Seas:  ~ eieWets Sta, Steel 
20 Gondola 100,000 Steel eee ee 5 n/a cit Sciccd™ ‘Saneeeaeh Std. Steel 
Finkbine Lumber Co........-- 20 Logging 80,000 mt?) 80 wakes! 3 eae OC ee (tt mm Kilby Car 
ee oe, a 10 Logging 30,000 Wood Waieiees |  edemmtanee Sarcte + - Yalanaten Kilby Car 
General Chemical ..........-+> 50 Tank 140,000 Steel 50,500 Cardwell ASC DOE 8 vaiwire.e Am. Car & Fdy. 
50 Tank 80,000 Steel 60,500 Cardwell Aven GGT 8 —« d:ivierens Gen. American 
Federal Tank Car Line........ 48 Tank 100,000 Steel 45,900 Cardwell Caststeel ie siiwus Std. Tank Car 
78 Tank 100,000 Steel 45,500 Cardwell ASCHUST = =k as en Am. Car & Fdy. 
50 Tank 100,000 Steel 45,900 Cardwell gf Std. Tank Car 
Wace: TO. Cbs dncs cs se ce cone 5 Tank i, aes siaey. melee Serie aMmeine Penn. Tank Car 
Foreman-Blades Lbr. Co......- 12 Logging 40,000 Wood eer sacs Gin ae atteostess Kilby Car 
Franklin Quality Refin. Co.... 20 Tank SS ere pines Sieiee a a Penn. Tank Car 
Frost-Sibley Lbr. Co..... Leteee 1 Flat 50,000 St. und’frame ...... Ee caae ie 86S ti(‘(«é‘ Kilby Car 
Georgia Rosin & Prod. Co.... 3 Tank i, eee ere cits ”~*~*«C Penn. Tank Car 
Gillespie & Sons.........----: 28 Tank 100,000 Steel ara Cardwell Arch bar ea eats re Am. Car & Fdy. 
Glen Nina Tank Line........-- 55 Tank S.050¢, sosees auigieee ee ae Fiero al cae te Penn, Tank Car 
Golden Saw Mill Co......c0-- 4 Logging 30,000 Wood rarer ; jean Kilby Car 
Goldsboro ae, & eee 20 Logging 30,000 Wood pied : a Kilby Car 
Gosa Thor: Co, BH. OO. .ccwsecse 4 Logging 40,000 Wood eeeess pvido eterna Kilby Car 
Great American Ref. Co.......-. 100 Tank ee ~~ usween  <204 és : wrein || Mpaavettetaats Gen. American 
Griten, Ju. Pico wccscecccseces 3 Logging 30,000 Wood eats ce ||~«*«*«*«CS Kilby Car 
Hamburg Be Cae og i cic we owe 6 Logging 20 000 Wood oratecwee heer Kilby Car 
Hahmon & Richards......... p> 30 Ilopper 110,000 Steel oipalans 288 we tee Pressed Steel 
Saosewn Coe. Mi. Accs cccecnes's 40 Hopper 110,000 Steel erases ce ”t”*«~<“‘«*«C Pressed Steel 
Hassler & Co., R. H....... ce 1 Box wriied Steel ener oS eg ese La egEpentare Am. Car & Fdy. 
Herf & Frederichs Chem. Co.. 8 Tank i PIGGR. Na 6g aaa vahatar ay aaseist Penn. Tank Car 
Peet CEO. 55 oe bone once cecee's 2 Flat 80,000 Steel frame ...... Friction rT ne Mt. Vernon 
Holly-Ridge Lbr. i a ere 10 Logging 30,000 Wood eee eee | WP cceiegsr acc i sktaeenee Kilby Car 
Homer-Laughlin China Co...... 20 Hopper 140,000 Steel aerate teens ec Ralston 
ee ES ec eee 3 Logging 30,000 Wood eas rites eee wee Kilby Car 
Humble Oil & Ref. Co.......- 50 Tank 10,000g. Steel ee aa Cardwell rch bar a Dieth Gen. American 
20 Tank 8,000g. Steel eueiws Cardwell \rch bar wees Gen. American 
Ill. Oil Co. of Rock Island.... 35 Tank 80.000 Steel eeeMe hosters ee Chic. Steel Car 
Imperial Refining Co.......... 50 Tank 80,000 Steel 40,500 Cardwell \rch bar ae Std. Tank Car 
Indiahoma Ref. Co. 205.2220 100 Tank 100,000 Steel 46,000 Cardwell Castateel we wae Std. Tank Car 
50 Tank 100,000 Steel 45,000 Cardwell Arch bat oe Am. Car & Fdy. 
Indian Refining Co..........- 150 Tank 80,000 Steel 40,500 National suckeye eevee Std. Tank Car 
50 Tank 80.000 Steel 40,500 Cardwell Buckeye seislele's Std. Tank Car 
18 Tank 100,000 Steel 41,500 Bradford \rch bar wi Chic. Steel Car 
4 Tank 100,000 Steel 41,650 Bradford AICHE = Niviocsrals Chic. Steel Car 
Inland Steel Ce.cccccccsceses 20 Gondola 140,000 Steel Hewase ly.) eet fee or Rettendorf 
International Harvester Co..... 500 Hopper 110,000 Steel fares 8 | Sarabaraiate ae trees Standard Stee} 
Internat’) Lead Co.........00% 1 Box 80,000 Steelframe ...... Friction pees Weenies Mt. Vernon 
Inter Ocean Ref. Co.......... ae One : 80.000 Steel 40,800 Cardwell Arch bar ee Std. Tank Car 
eS were 100.000 Steel 45,700 Cardwell ASCR TAT 89 keer Std. Tank Car 
Interstate Pub. Service Co...... 15 Box ee em Interstate 
Tuvincwe Oe €6. .cccveecveses 75 Tank 8.000e. eer eee aoa Arch bar  —se_saa eases Gen. American 
25 Tank 10,900¢. Steel cakiee <waluere’ Archbar —s._ sn wo ewe Gen. American 


*Not included in totals. 
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Construc- . 
Purchaser No. Class Capacity tion Weight Draft gear Trucks Roofs Builder 
Ivor Stave & Tbr. Co.........6 6 Logging 30,000 ee eee 60ClCt ea? 0(ité‘“‘w MC) mS Kilby Car 
Jackson Bros. 0 a ee 1 Logging 20,000 - auidee j- <teaes jj. <e0en j§§ ““Sipwenré Kilby Car 
SS rr 6 Logging 20,000 | SR a ee Kilby Car : 
2 SEE” SS eee 3 Tank Se = a OC tC RR UC(“‘é‘i ERR 0 CC(tt««C RO Penn. Tank Car 
Renee Ede. Co. W. T.cccves 6 Logging 30,000 i  <wcedee - j-.weesee ij. .§@w@wee §§ —“beceeceus Kilby Car 
Lames Hand (CLD ete itis 5 L ogging 30,000 et )83—hti‘ cer --weanes o <6@e00e6 .  #baea< Kilby Car 
Levi Smith Ref. Co.......ceee. 3 Tank ny Re 2 ee Penn. Tank Car 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co.......... 88 Flat 5, ree wentes Sr pavenacane nl) ricaMadecsoes onl taGeieenis Am. Car & I dy. 
Konsburg, , OS Rr errr 4 Tank 100,000 Steel wemiee.  #§§ Mrairavcerds ll Saireate One aeinen Standard Steel 
Repeers CO. ceccccccsvcccveces 100 Hopper 140,000 cS Se oe ey ee Standard Steel 
4 Hopper 140,000 one  ceeuls i \adietves cOtuakeciy Swaalee Standard Steel 
900 Hopper 110,000 a  «teges §.§ cOge@iebe: ©  Sraiiens. 4 ‘Sankoste Standard Steel 
l Flat 100,000 ee > ee Standard Steel 
Labelle Iron Works..........-+. 50 Gondola 100,000 geet: 4 Ganegiace Wo ~irteee (00 Rerrewes Pressed Steel 
Lancaster Foundry Co......... 2 Hopper 110,000 n° 8 Siteten -(lscvaue 0 “Teese h eateaks Pressed Steel 
McKinney Steel Co.........40- 400 Hopper 140,000 De 6ftiCsébeeeh 0—Ct*C SR! dC C(t‘ UC‘ Standard Steel 
‘ 100 Hopper 140,000 — 86=3uti‘(C eee 0UC<“i‘i UC lCC(<;étiCtéC Standard Steel 
Magnetic Pigment Co.......... 1 Tank ey eee eee, 60 ete uahmainarer 6) “ete lereds Penn. Tank Car 
Magnolia Petroleum Co........ 25 Tank 80,000 er a are eS oe a eee Am, Car & Fdy. 
100 Tank $0,000 ee -.eeod = =—eeee0lCltw”t(‘“‘( moa  ###  <enemaa Am, Car & Fdy. 
250 Tank 100,000 ee aie  —«-_ Sapateceeees nn Ueewattec nn emndare Am. Car & Fdy. 
Marcus Ruth Jerome Co........ 3 Tank ee) SUS -eeasde ° 44 Béedéese ij. j.§Sataeews  #§§  euenekna Penn. ‘Tank Car 
Merchants paeeee Trans. Co. 50* Un agerts gmmee fer webrieraier <OfS. 2 6 ceee wets ist we ee fy ee Bettendorf 
eT. oY a ee 2 iondola 100,000 8 ¢ Sakae =60C (lk eaieate |||€«~«C ee | ((*~*=(“‘«é‘“C Pressed Steel 
Mudge & C Np i We acrvencawene 240 ptt 140,000 (Guinée i. ~“gemawcee 99 wallets imnaes Standard Steel 
Nacatee Crate _ a Ce ie Se 5 Logging 50,000 Wood me 060 Sane ‘anaes ewes Kilby Car 
National Lamp Co........-.ee- 8 Tank 8,050g. St. und’frame cae. 9) Seed’ oo j—aeiae> .§ i  eheae Penn. Tank Car 
Mates Bee CG, cickcecces ‘ 1 Tank 62,000 St. und’frame 65, 000 Cardwell rem uer = seceves Kan. C. Struct. St. 
New Jersey Zinc Co.......+...- 45 Hopper 110,000 Steel —s 00UC~C*“:;«i‘“<aCS UC“ UCUlClC(it‘C Pressed Steel 
10 Gondola 100,000 Steel endo Berea oo icteric Sialic es Pressed Steel 
Newport Rolling Mill Co...... ] Flat 200,000 Steel er jg eneecs jo wanesm $$ ‘eens Pressed Steel 
New York Shipbuilding Co.... 35 Gondola 190,000 Steel Nola 60, igen TW areneaiwcn) 1 Daeceetee Pressed Steel 
Noble OF & Gas Coe. .cccsvcsese 200 Tank 8,000g. Steel se (‘( yO 006©6©[0°7" 80cm U6[6©6©6©€©€©6U hee F. A. H. Corp. 
100 Tank 8,000g. Steel A 0té‘é‘é geet eats enablers Am. Car & Fdy. 
100 Tank 8,000g Steel So Bee ne Per F, A. H. Corp. 
50 Tank 8,000g. Steel eiiee §§ eeu acetal -witemen Am. Car & Fdy. 
50 Tank 10,000g. Steel Saou a Sait a icing cee, UN a Oe ated Am. Car & Fdy. 
North Carolina Lbr. Co........ 14 Logging 40,000 Wood Sakae i lwSUhee oso semis, 9» | waspacehes Kilby Car 
Northern Petroleum Co........ 20 Tank Sao = =—Ssén wes eoeees enews, |) webtewe! 0 | cauenes Penn Tank Car 
Nufer, Wm. L....-ssccccccece 10 Logging 30,000 Wood caaeey §§ Gaeace le kleseet pn peames Kilby Car 
Nunn & Co., E. F....cccceces 2 Logging 30,000 Wood ce «=o. mage) emcees co cecatiearess Kilby Car 
2 Logging 20,000 Wood a ee ooitaetena on Se aiapehans Kilby Car 
Oliver Iron Mining Co........ 65 Dump ae <pagene conus j- \l\weNtece ..  Seewtance #§ sees Magor 
65 Dump cena § icaeae eee  <oviebene ol) taGhete co wees West. Whl. Sc, 
CD BlOSE CO cick cecectvesesces 7 Gondola 100,000 Steel tee GOP Sees Ss eee [CO ahs Pressed Steel 
5 Hopper 110,000 Steel —_  - wthebenk  --waeees i .<idmeseme ~ Pressed Steel 
Pacific Fruit Express........+. 300 Retrig. 60,000 St. und’frame 52, 200 Cardwell Vulcan Murphy Mt. Vernon 
200 Refrig. 60,000 St. und’frame 52,400 Cardwell Vulcan Murphy Pac. Car & Fdy. 
600 Refrig. 60,000 St. und’frame 52,700 Cardwell Vulcan Murphy Am, Car & Fdy. 
300 Refrig. 60,000 St. und’frame 53,700 Cardwell Vulcan Murphy Am. Car & Fdy. 
900 Refrig. 60,000 St. und’frame 52,300 Cardwell Vulcan Murphy Pullman 
1,000 Refrig. 60,000 St. und’frame 52,100 Cardwell Vulcan Murphy Company shops 
705 Refrig. 60,000 St. und’frame 52,300 Cardwell Vulcan Murphy Haskell & Barker 
3,000* Underframes for refrigerator cars. ee @=—Ssi—i—ieeanee s20h'me. jj «see Bettendorf 
Pan Handle Refin. Co.......... 50 Tank 8,000g. Steel 40,000 Cardwell CS | re Std. Tank Car 
50 Tank 10,050g. Steel 44,000 Cardwell Arch bar _iziw we ee Std. Tank Car 
5 Tank 8,000g. Steel eh .§.iamene  ‘\lsigaiee = j§§ | -gnhecsere Gen. Foe erican 
Paragon Refining Co.......... 100 Tank 10,000g. Steel 45,700 Cardwell Arch bar a waret Std. Tank Car 
Parker Lbr. Wks., S. M...... 3 Logging 20,000 Wood eee «ceeee j- Satine q§- ‘ssc Kilby Car 
PO, Be Wines ctteeeseenncens 50 Tank a eabees oS ee > ne nnn ror a Penn. Tank ow 
Peerless Transit ..........-+00 25 Tank 80,000 Steel 48,000 National Arch Dar eee ecs Std. Tank C 
50 Tank 80,000 Steel 46,000 Cardwell Arch bar eats Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penick & Ford Tank Line...... 40 Tank 8,000g. Steel 39,500 Cardwell Arch bar ical Gen. American 
Penn-Jarratt Lbr. Co.......... 6 Logging 50,000 Wood ee a ee Kilby Car 
Phelps-Dodge ..cc.seseescocces 2 Tank ee ee ——87  ~ Seelnk ##§§.§menewe j§ sane Gen. American 
Pickands, Mather & Co........ 412 Hopper 140,000 Steel Semmey  _|| "Dikatevarieardrallh civacetgnatals Gran aratars Cambria 
Pittsburgh Crucible Co........ 25 Hopper 140,000 Steel wiekes: “J ieewee #$ Witewag © (| aepetes Pressed Steel 
10 Gondola 100,000 Steel ccadde. .§. “meeps: - aeaiates rate axe Pressed Steel 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co...... 20 Hopper 140,000 _—— <«cheéhe, il eebee .§ ‘eked Se es Standard Steel 
Planters Nut & Choc. Co...... 4 Logging 20,000 Wood wenden. Ol Weegee 6 | iieiee — . eainarewé Kilby Car 
PONG Gs Qian cr ccasdeces 14 Logging 80,000 Steel Hedbe0 Spring +§q&= = seccce §§§ cvccoe 3ettendorf 
Priscilla Coal & Coke Co...... 40 Hopper 110,000 Steel eee. sche §<@mieasas onan Pressed Steel 
Procter & Gamble Co.......... 5 Gondola 100,000 Steel cena. . “sition .  <mereme: ##§§ aeede Ralston 
Prudential Oil Corp..........:. 100 Tank 80,000 Steel 40,800 Farlow ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Public Service Electric Co...... 600 Hopper 110,000 Steel causes >" eemeee) jo “<sewieer j§§  Sarcmew Standard Steel 
ak 6 SE eee 50 Tank 8,000g. Steel eteane Cardwell Arch bar sailor Am. Car & Fdy. 
Rainey Wood Coke Co........ 400 Hopper 140,000 Stee! veces)  $$chupec® .96e0e, jj. . ebnees Cambria 
Rajah Oil & Ref. Co.......... 2 Tank 8,050g. eet etek i. «memes jo j§-«e@ee 4-9  ~mnquees Penn. Tank Car 
Rathborne Lhr. Co., J..ccosses 0 Logging 40,000 Wood wa i t07—e ~~“ oaeited §-§ sprees Kilby Car 
Red River Refining Co........ 50 Tank 10,000g. All steel 40,000 Cardwell MseebOG = .ccvcce Gen. American 
COORD Cis vevecccseccees 3 Flat 80,000 pO eee Priction lo cee arate Mt. Vernon 
Republic Iron & Steel Co...... 160 Hopper 140,000 Steel paucse: ° ‘Sauehe §§  ‘emerrere idee Odiee Pressed Steel 
Roanoke R. R. & Lbr. Co...... 12 Logging 30,000 Wood ceeeen. |  <eemeee j§§ “a@eee §  (ecerecwen Kilby Car 
meneen & Oe, ER Pecsicceves 3 Hopper —.. eee Sweet (Gkewmbe jé weedwe jj§§ | weweracs Magor 
mowmnson's Cisews .ccccccceces 6 Flat 80,000 Steel frame ...... ... a ee ee Mt. Vernon 
4 Stock 80,000 Steel frame -...... | ee oe rer Mt. Vernor 
Robinson Clay Prod. Co........ 2 Hopper 110,000 Steel ooeece qo eneese qo ««<«#ese |. j|.§ es#ees Pressed Steel 
Rogers, Brown Iron Co........ $ Hopper 110,000 Steel aha be Reece ace esses Pressed Steel 
6 Gondola 100,000 Steel wepeak §  cSmmmcge § “Sitmecmai)  #§§ “Isiguciven Pressed Steel 
Roxana Petroleum Co.........-. 125 Tank 80,000 Steel 41,000 Cardwell eee Std. Tank Car 
75 Tank 100,000 Steel 45,000 Cardwell Arch OOF nce ee Std. Tank Car 
eS 8 ee eee 4 Logging 40,000 Wood i‘-pee  " e06e  aaweh © semeue Kilby Car 
Schryver Lbr. Co., A. C...cc< 6 Logging 20,000 Wood hove 0UC“‘i‘“‘éN I UCC lS Kilby Car 
Sharon Steel Hoop Co........ 10 Gondola 100,000 Steel me  j§ pgtetewe  éé#§ guemeee) = \searadie Pressed Steel 
eS Ce eer ee 300 Tank 10,000g. St. und’frame 45.000 Cardwell | ee Am. Car & Fdy. 
300 Tank peeeee ‘st. Wma erame 45,000 89 oceces $$ s0sese jg. seeccc Std. Tank Car 
Sinclair Refining Co.........+. 6 Hopper 110,000 Steel keawer =. S@benee- j- WGkewe §.§ #‘seood Pressed Steel 
6 Gondola 100,000 Steel cave 0th tC ar Pressed Steel 
500 Tank 10,000g. Steel acer i. Webhee q-o amuse qo  —ewlewee Am. Car & Fady. 
300 Tank 10,000g. Steel ede Sehmex qo «S6anee qo  ‘wessew Gen. American 
240 Tank 8,000g. Steel eoeese 8  eveveee §g- ee00se j§g- j(eeeee8 Gen. American 
10 Tank 8,000g. Steel oesese «$= comsee qo ceeeee j§.  <cconce Company shops 
Sloan & Zook. .....ccccscccese 5 Tank , Seeeee  . Ganees 44 “eeeBGS -  dicanors Gen. American 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Co. 25 Coke 100,000 aeonee owes .§ €&seecel “wens § § sesiete Pressed Steel 
oo "S 2 ereescre res 5 Tank 8,050g. eecces @coeew qo ee8@¢ee oe  eseeee j. $$$ sesvec Penn. Tank Car 
South Atlantic Lbr. Co........ 2 Logging mR. 000 Wood aces aati mee £44 4««beeen Kilby Car 
Sem. Gen Cee CO. ccesevece ee 25 Hopper 00,000 ian Friction eeecee soccce Mt. Vernon 
Southern Extract .....seesees 10 Tank 130 000 Steel 38,000 aeons eeeees ones Am. Car & Fdy. 
Sparks Circus. ....-ccccscececs + Flat 80,000 Steel frame ...... a Mt. Vernon 
; : 5 Stock 80,000 Steel frame we eee eee Mt. Vernon 
Staley Mfg. Co., MD, Bases sainws 60 Tank 8,050g. I tee Re citene- j § seeasoe Penn. Tank Car 
OEE SO COs ce ccccacdsens 6 Gondola 100,000 Steel eneun ee Mt. Vernon 
Standard Oil of Ind..........+. 500 Gondola acd. § i  siadimas iaeaee qo wesece jo “sas <  “Shraiew Gen. American 
Standard Plate Glass Co........ 4 Gondola 140,000 Steel cecene: j- @aeleee 4. +3008 qj sesikned Standard Steel 


*Not included in totals. 
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Purchaser No 
Standard Tin Plate Co........ 3 
Struthers Furnace Co... 20 
60 
eee Be Clan cic ines cesses 55 
Taylor, Lowenstein & Co...... 5 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R. R. Co.... 30 
RN 2 Se eagle a eee fee a 400 
400 
11 
137 
100 
Ce a ee 5 
Tidal GROEN COs cis sect Kv 25 
60 
65 
115 
Tidewater OW Ce... 6 6c cs.sc.00es 100 
WORE Oe Orie sinensis eanenese ; 
Union Coal & Coke. .....c0cccses 250 
Union Coal & Coke Co........ 3 
eS. arr 11 
Tsien Tat Gar C6 .<so0scs ces 1.000 
? 000 
250 
450 
200 
United Alloy Steel Co..... sac 15 
Universal Steel Co...... ares 2 
SS ee Sere ee 3 
Warnet C6i, W.. He. . ics ccessee 150 
Warner-Quinlan Co..........-- 50 
Waverly Oil Wks............-- 14 
eS ee 25 
Westmoreland Coal Co........ 150 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co.... 25 
Weirton Steel Co.........+.5-- 2 
240 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co. 1 
Westinghouse Elec. .......-+¢++ 3 
] 
1 
Wiest Wa Be Oi cncee cs acare 20 
Whitaker-Glessner Co.......... 50 
140 
Whiteville Lbr. Co. .....00..0 5 
Wreeitine,, Wits 3B . occccecce caves 20 
Wornems Libr, CGO... once cncccs 35 
he Ie: “Oe ei 35 
Wilson Cypress Co..........--. 15 
WSO. WE MUGS 6 cei cu : 6 
pee a Se A eee 4 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co 500 
Various Purchasers............ i,573 
739 
2.104 

*Not included in totals 
Canadian National .......066<- 350 
650 
1,500 
1,000 
6 
500 
500 
150 
80 
20 
Canadian Pacific 500 
500 
500 
3,000 
Dominion Iron & Steel Co...... 10 
30 
ee Le 2 75 
100 
125 
eo ee eter 1,000 
1,000 
Grand Trunk Facific........... 500 
100 
200 
Pacific Great Eastern.......... 3 
Roberval-Saguenay ............ 2 
Argentine State Rys............ 250 
250 
Baldwin Loco. Works (for Cuba) 15 
PIN TIE Ss 5 6k occ eoese nce 20 
Oe See ree 10 
Burma Corporation ............ 50 
Central Algodones (Cuba)...... 20 
Central Camaguey (Cuba)...... 15 
Central Macaguay (Cuba)...... 10 
Central Romelie (Cuba) ....... 10 
Central Santa Catalina......... 50 
Central Santa Maria (Cuba).... 50 
Central Sofia Oriente........... 12 
Chile Exploration Co........... 35 
Chntas, O. . CCaGeY © os ccc cess 20 
10 
Cuba Cane Sugar Corp........ 150 
25 


Class 


Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
ogging 
Tank 
Coke 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Logging 
30x 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Box 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Tank 
Hopper 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Flat 
Hopper 
Flat 
Dump 
‘ransformer 
‘ransformer 
Well 
Logging 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Logging 
Logging 
Logging 
Refrig. 
Logging 
Logging 
Tank 
Hopper 


— 


Capacity 
100,000 
140,000 
110,000 

30,000 
80,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
30,000 


10,000g. 
10,000g. 

8,000g, 
10,000g. 


80,000 
100,000 
140,000 

80,000 

80,000 
100,000 

80,000 
100,000 

80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
110,000 
100,000 


8,000g. 


140,000 
200,000 
140,000 
150,000 
150,000 
190,000 
150,000 
40,000 
100,000 
110,000 
40,000 
30,000 
40,000 
60,000 
60,000 
30,000 


8,050¢. 


140,000 


RAILWAY AGE 


Construc- 
tion 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Wood 
St. und’frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Wood 


Steel 
Steel frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Orders not reported in de tail 
Orders not reported in detail 
Orders not reported in detail 


Weight 


40,000 


Draft gear 


Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Cardwell 
C we ae 
Cardwel 

Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Cardwell 


Spring 
Spring 
Friction 
Cardwell Side 
Cardwell Side 
Cardwell Side 
Cardwell Side 
Cardwell Side 
( ard\ well 
Friction 


Westinghouse 
Westinghouse 


Railroads and Other Companies in Canada 


Ballast 
Gondola 
Box 
Box 
Snow Plow 
Box 
Refrig. 
Stock 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Box 
Flat 
Refrig. 
Auto 
30x 
Service 
Flat 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Auto 
Flat 
Gondola 
Refrig. 
Stock 
Caboose 
Flat 


Box 
Gondola 
Cane 
Gondola 
Flat 
Ore 
Box 
Cane 
Cane 
Cane 
Cane 


Cane 
Tank 
Tank 
Flat 
Cane 
Box 


100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
120,000 
80,000 
60,000 
80,000 
120,000 
100,000 
100,000 


5,400g. 
8,400g. 
8,400g. 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 

80,000 

60,000 


"40,000 


60,000 
60,000 
"70,000 
60,000 
40,000 
60,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 


"60,000 


Wood 43,200 
St. und’frame 43,700 
Steel frame 39,300 
Steel frame 39,300 
Steel ecaelaet 
Steel frame 39,300 
Wood 53,500 
Wood Datdiine 
Wood 39,300 
Wood 39,300 
Steel frame 47,500 
Steel 44,000 
St. und’frame 61,000 
Steel frame 47,400 
Steel frame 47,500 
Steel frame pares 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel a iaeass 
Steel frame 45,700 
Steel frame 35,500 
St. und’frame 43,700 
Wood 53,500 
Wood 37,200 
Wood ee Ene 
Wood 25,000 
Export 
Wood 
Wood 
Steel 
St. frame 
ree 
eee” eadeas 
Steel ‘ 
Steel ; 


eeeeee 


Steel Supr. 





Murray 
Universal 
Miner 
Miner 
Miner 
Miner 
Miner 
Miner 
Miner 
Murray 
_Miner 
Cardwell 
Cardwell 
Murray 
Friction 
Friction 


Miner 
Miner 
Universal 
Miner 
Miner 
Miner 


eeeees 
eseeee 


Trucks 


Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 


Arch | yar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 


frame cast stee 
trame Cast s 
frame cast steel 
frame cast steel 
Irame Cast stee 


Arch bar 


Cast steel 
Cast steel 


Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Simplex 
Simplex 
Simplex 
Simplex 
Arch bar 


Arch bar 
A rch bar 


Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Arch bar 
Simplex 
Arch bar 


Chicago 
Chicago 


Murphy 
Hutchins 
Murphy 


ee eens 
er 
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Builder 


Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Kilby Car 

Am, Car "& Fdy. 
Pressed Stel 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Car 
Kilby Car 

Std. Tank Car 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Bettendorf 
Bettendorf 
Cambria 
Cambria 
Cambria 

Gen. American 
Gen. American 
Std. Tank Car 
Std. Tank Car 
Penn. Tank Cai 
Ralston 

Pressed Steel 
Penn. Tank Cat 
Pressed Stcel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Penn. Tank Car 
Gen. American 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Federal Equip’t 
Atlas Steel Car 
Atlas Steel Car 
Atlas Steel Car 
Kilby Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Kilby Car 

Kilby Car 

Kilby (Car 
Standard Steel 
Kilby Car 
Kilby Car 
Penn. Tank Cat 
Cambria 

Am. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy, 
Gen. American 


Hart-Otis 

Eastern 

National 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

Eastern 

Eastern 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

Preston 

Eastern 

Company shops 

Company shops 

Company shops 

National and Can. 

Eastern 

Eastern 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

Can. Car & Fdy. 

National 

Eastern 

2 an. Car & Fdy. 
Can. : var & Fdy. 

Can. Car & Fdy. 


Standard Steel 
Standard Steel 
Am. Car & Fdy. 
Fressed Steel 
Kilby Car 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 

Magor 

Magor 

Kilby Car 
Magor 

Kilby Car 
Standard Steel 


Mago 
Pressed Steel 
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Pure er N Class Capacity tion Weight Draft gear Trucks Roofs Builder 
( a Northern Ry.......... ] Tank 80,000 Steel Pe oe, 000m Am. Car & Fdy. 
15 Tank 100,000 Steel oee-ee a 82 | kentiates — wesinen Am. Car & Fdy. 
350 30x 80,000 Steel “So rr Am, Car & Fdy 
2 Cane 80,000 Wood Lae Pe ee = (iti mem ne Am. Car & Fdy. 
I ae ke ella gd eee ted P 500 Box 80,000 Composite 29,500 Cardwell Arch bar Hutchins Am. Car & Fdy. 
50 Tank 100,000 Steel gaaeie Cardwell Arch bar vate Am. Car & Fdy. 
F. C, de Amaga (Columbia) 6 Flat 40,000 Wood Baise) fasmatean tacos Standard Steel 
6 Box 40,000 —-  aidege,’|  “Gnemueek -<@naletatee° 8 ||| 9 - ceterecelape Standard Steel 
6 Gondola 40,000 eee 060CCWadaee =0 tt‘ Ke 0606060UC«~C a CCC(“‘“‘“ RS Standard Steel 
10 Stock 40,000 a =3M—C<C ae 0llC(<‘t am UCUC~*~ eC Standard Steel 
Fox Bros. & Co. (for Cuba) 00 Cane ree cues. cmetee §§ Spats . § weerteesl qo § <its'sus Am. Car & Fdy. 
Geaee & Coe., W. BR. cccccvese 25 Tank 8,050g. ioe eccpe®. jo (eebAlee  ##§ -(a@ieei® j§§  . te@@auhe Penn. Tank Car 
Havana Central 7 Hopper 80,000 ie 86 <eerée jj§ “wane §  ieeeeg. § sdachle Standard Steel 
Of Flat 60,000 — =6bhlCltanee =23#p.hi‘iétérwo- -gmwewe  q- “€@0a Standard Steel 
00 Box 80,000 ome 80—fsies@ee 8 8=—S i Gkeee060Ctéi‘“ 60 C (tlt A ST Standard Steel 
50) 30x 30,000 Wood es. #§ ineraete 4. Cemaeware” 4  # _Sedprats Standard Stee! 
0 Flat 30,000 Steel ies «howe ‘ees. Standard Steel 
1 Of Flat 80,000 Steel ‘ aesiea - — <weubinge Standard Steel 
or Box 60,000 St. frame , overs woes? UOC ene Am. Car & Fdy. 
300 Flat 50,000 a a oo i catastiaetch eoeee Am. Car & Fdy. 
ee Ce CO Biv ccc xeteaes $ Logging 30,000 Wood wee | ' atummns nie aed Kilby Car 
1 Logging 40,000 Weed 0 tesess nee 0 ee 0 RRS Kilby Car 
International Ry. Supply Co 7 Tank 6,000g. cada  -meeeee jo Weewre - ween. 0 “tetas Am, Car & Fdy. 
130 Cane ! ee eee << £Shewou National 
Lao Cane ——— §=—©h ok eneee 0 COR e 0UlC(‘( gO 06©6©6©€~«~*;«CS e060 OO Gregg Co. 
25 Flat 40 000 We lage”  ##§§  Siwaeds  .telmemae © ##—uwieras Gregg Co 
Katanga Ry 34) Ballast 70,000 Steel - oe Pressed Steel 
0 Gondola 70,000 tC ee 0Ct«—C eC (tC NR  0CCCtC(«C SH lg Pressed Steel 
5 Box 70,000 Steel Ba CT nak. aca” OE aaa ciriee 7a Pressed Steel 
10 Box 40,000 a a Pressed Steel 
5 Tank Sabrata ee 8 8=6—ouceee”.  Gawhets § i S8Sesee | ‘SVeaeats Pressed Steel 
12 Stock 60,000 ee = tec - “meme j§ j“@inwwhews j- §§§ \Serecetee Pressed Steel 
Liberty Export & Import Co 04) Cane 60,000 Steel See || eS or Brahe te Standard Stee) 
Matazzaro Co. (Brazil) 4 Tank 6.575x. Steel ‘ combed vr én Standard Steel 
Middleton & Co.......... 1 Cane a ay ER 89a Mp rtp > gr 2 ee er ee Magor 
Mogyano Ry. (Brazil) 0 Und’ frs&trucks ...... i Oe 0 eee Cees ea Standard Steel 
National Rys. of Mexico 100 Tank 12,000¢. aes  l asake  (§ @elusg .. weedee | -Lawtiaace Am. Car & Fdy. 
Netherlands Gov't ...... mes 60) Gondola re one SO  eackes = “SNedtretenl 0 eaeeaee. nl. saaiea™ Standard Steel 
Northwestern of Brazil.... 150 Box 40,000 eee I ek I oe oe de ia Standard Steel 
Oller, Antonio (Cuba).... 15 Tank GOGGs,. «cx a'eene ao sg RR, EE canine gang Am. Tank Car 
Ollivier y Cia, J. (Mexico) lank $0,309@. neces : ee wimmrmac Penn. Tank Car 
So. African Rys...... Osea eae eres 3 citeae - <sopetee.” UO Weeaeenye ~aaGeme Am. Car & Fdy. 
Standard Products Corp (0) Caboose ae tars mee =n Sites = (i‘éik S.C. ti«sC Standard Steel ‘ 
Suchi Timber Co.... 10 Logging 60,000 eee ee et eee ite Car & Pav, 
Trinidad Gov’t Lines 30) Cane woman —aw A  Xesae Magor 
United Fruit Co... Oe <neccces D> Seewes. “Giebede . “Sememee % eepeem jj. “eens Koppel 
0 er ee en 0té«‘(«‘“iR Rt eer Am. Car & Fdy. 
14 eC teanewee 6 legteas Mace 4 *erace § “Di hasteame nl  siewtnes Magor 
36 Banana oy) ere nn eee nn Magor 
3 Tank Sere eS eee Gen. American 
50 Flat | re ao “rewawerr © |) Menasha Magor 
ai) Cane Se | eee es i re 2 ae ee ee ee Magor 
50 Cane 60.000 Composite re eee - eases Pressed Steel 
3 Tank 5,000g. Steel Pe a ee Gen. American 
United Rys. of Havana.. 300 Box 60,000 Gece Getctes j§ “sarsteeS o/ Wyauteeos Am. Car & Fdy. 
300 Flat 7 des! Cl 0 (tttiC«éC eee " ieee Am. Car & Fdy. 
Vanadium Corp. (for Peru 12 Dump eocemane Male Sao See, == | a Western Whl. Se. 
West Ind. Fin. Corp............ 51 Cane 40.000 ...e.. en i ee eee Magor 
$5 Flat cae areeest Vaaedee jo juJtdueersl. Antietam i ‘Seineles Am. Car & Fdy. 
1 Tank 5 000g. Steel 5 © Sieger a Nee ana Gen. America 
Various foreign purchasers 3.243 Orders not reported in detail, = = ..aee _-  Weeeee> © Seog, Am. Car & Fdy. 
e o e . 





- 


71 92 


Gapsert? woes ene 
™ 


Derwent 
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A Scene at East Chicago 














An Abandoned Southern Line 





Railway Lines Abandoned During the Year 1920 


Operation Was Discontinued on a Mileage Greatly Exceeding the 


Amount Built in the Same Period 


OR THE YEAR 1920, 535 miles of main line railways were 
F abandoned for operation in the United States and about 
35 miles in Canada. To this amount should be added 

a total of 178 miles of main line track upon which operation 
was discontinued or suspended during the latter part of 
1919, notice of which, however, was received too late to be 


Cruz, all of which was dismantled. Following that in size 
is the Denver, Boulder & Western operating lines from Boul- 
der, Colo., to Eldora and from Sunset, Colo., to Ward, total- 
ing 46 miles. Actual operation ceased on this road on August 
6, 1919. 


Among the lines upen which operation was discontinued 


included in the tabulated data for that vear. This mileage but which have not been dismantled and are not very likely 


in addition to that abandoned for 
the year 1920 brings up the 
total miles abandoned since the 
last annual compilation to 713 
miles, some 24 miles greater than 
that for 1919, but what is more 
to the point, some 400 miles more 
than was constructed during the 
same period. In other words, the 
lines abandoned exceed the new 
construction in the ratio of over 
two to one. 

Of the total mileage aban- 
doned for operation, slightly over 
239 miles were given up com- 
pletely, the equipment sold and 
the lines taken up or junked. Of 
the remaining approximately 474 
miles, operation was discontinued 
either permanently or temporarily 
and in many instances petitions 
have been made to dismantle the 
roads. The mileage abandoned 
in Canada was greater than that 
reported for 1919; all of it was 














HE MILEAGE of the lines 
upon which operation was 
abandoned during 1920 

greatly exceeds the number of 
miles of new track built. 


The greater part of the mileage 
abandoned was in the middle and 
far west. 


During the last four years op- 
eration has been discontinued on 
over 1,300 more miles of line than 
have been built. 


Generally speaking, the mileage 
abandoned in 1920 covered un- 
profitable lines which never 
should have been built. 














to be are the Illinois Southern 
with 136 miles of line and the 
Kansas City Northern with 170 
miles. The first-named road has 
been recently resold to parties as 
yet unknown who expect to op- 
erate it in the near future—prob- 
ably in 1921. The Kansas City 
Northwestern discontinued oper- 
ation on November 1, 1919, be- 
cause of the “shortage of coal 
and other financial difficulties” 
and it is not unlikely that under 
better business conditions and 
under the new rates operation 
may be resumed in the future. 
With the exception of these two 
roads, which are more temporary 
than permanent abandonments, a 
comparison of the lines discon- 
tinued or dismantled between the 
years 1919 and 1920 brings out 
an important difference. 

Outside of a few roads the 
abandonments during the year 








abandoned permanently and the lines were taken up during 
1920. An interesting sidelight on this is that about 90 per 
cent of the abandoned mileage was on the Great Northern 
lines through British Columbia. 

In contrast to previous years none of the so-called 
short lines of from 75 to 100 miles or more in length were 
abandoned completely and junked, the largest one being 
the Ocean Shore. This road operated two lines, one 38 miles 
long between San Francisco, Calif., and Tunitas, and the 
other 15.5 miles long between Swanton, Calif., and Santa 
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1919 covered practically the entire mileage of the lines listed 
while in 1920 the tabulation shows that in general the tend- 


ency cf the year has been towards the abandonment of small 
sect'cns cr short extensions of existing lines, in many in- 


stances parts of Class I roads. In other words, during 1919, 
and for that matter previcus years, the tendency of the coun- 
try has been towards the wiping out of the smaller lines which 
proved to have been built in unprofitable locations or under 
uneconomic conditions. In contrast to this, 1920 indicates a 
movement towards the tightening up and the weeding out of 
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the unnecessary short sections ches I Norrotk & WeEsTERN— 
J Or branches, etc., in order that Shenandoah Ore branch (Va.)........-....-..-: 


operating expenses may be kept a minimum. Pericoinkla branch (Va.)..............+s+0s.-. 1.35 
. oat . _ . * Ds. CHOU BERNER CVA) occ ctcscctneecacesion 0.78 
_ Another significant point may be noted if the tabulation yoermerw Daxota— 
is studied from a geographical standpoint, i. e., that the Edinburgh, N. Dak., to Concrete............ ve sees 20.00 
: : A a ‘ : Ocean SHORE RaiLroap— 
greater part of the mileage abandoned lies chiefly in the cen- San Francisco, Calif., to Tumitas een eee 38.00 
oe ee *  » ‘ . _ Seen. Semen, Oe BOON Gye... 5. ~ 6 cacccceces 1§.5( 
tral west and west, that is, in the states bordering on or lying  gganerpuncn Raitway, 
close to the Mississippi river, from the Gulf to the Lakes and om S.C. to Orangeburgh................+- 16.80 
“ef —_ . UACHITA ALLEY— 
from there west to the Pacific coast. The mileage abandoned Millville, Ark., to Artesian.......-........0005. ; 28.00 


in New England and the South Atlantic states was practically PAj4RO Yattey Consontparep 


negligible—a distinct contrast to the results of 1919 when Rrviera, Beach & WestERn— 


: Riviera Beach, Tex., to Riviera............. ae 9.8 
255 miles were abandoned in the South Atlantic states and san Antonio SovrneRN—- 1.86 
about 28 miles in New England out of a total of 689 miles, . Macdona, Tex., to Kirk.-..-....-.--.-.--. sie i 
the balance of which was scattered generally throughout the ge tov, Utah to, Hiawatha ea a tl) 17.91 Ses 
rm: . 4 e : Oo L a & GuLF— 
country. This factor, in connection with the tendency | le Fie. to WeeeeeGr. cs ncceccccacos: 26.00 
shown by the marked decrease in the abandonments of entire S?QK4NE & Britisir CoLumara— ye 
/ . < Republic, Wash., to. Danville....... 2.600. csce- penta 36.30 
roads, would seem to indicate that the railway mileage of the Umitep Ves & Pactric— ‘ 
Te? i te : Z Jerome Junction, i a ae rer 26.2€ 
United States has about reached the point where future “Gt- Woe Yenc Miptanp— “2 
flation” will not be so marked or so extreme. This is borne Long Run, W. Va., to Parkers.............+.--- 3.50 
° ° WittacoocnEe & Du Pont— 

out somewhat by the decrease in the mileage annually aban- Lax, Ga., to Willacoochee...............05. .. 12.00 eae 
doned from 1917 to 1919 inclusive; while the figure for 1920 230 61 395.91 
is slightly higher than that for 1919 the fact must not be iis oe 
overlooked that it includes such items as the Illinois South- Charlotte, Que., to Ste Rosalie................. 4 
ern, upon which operation will undoubtedly be resumed in  gpear Norrnerw— 
the future. vousourer, Victoria eC ree Rayan 

The year 1920 is the fourth one in which our records have QastosH. Cato Grandoe Smelter: 00-0 00 Rhee 
shown the mileage abandoned to exceed the mileage of new se il 
lines built. Since 1917 there have been 4,032 miles aban- ii ain 

> - againe 9 ag | - ‘ ° 

doned as against about 2,700 miles of new construction — fyyes ABANDONED IN 1919, But RecEIVED Too Late For INCLUSION IN 
placed in service. Thus there has been a decrease of ap- Rerort For Tuat YEAR 
proximately 1,332 miles in which are included about 225 Lines Lines 

7 : “Ts abandoned abandoned 
miles of line abandoned temporarily in 1918 through con- permanently and not 

2 242 » — and taken up. taken up. 
solidation under government control as a part of the policy United States Miles ag 
of the Railroad Administration in co-ordinating parallel Kansas Crty NoRTawesteRn......+0000000000+ b Sane 170.00 
lines. Some of this mileage no doubt has since been placed ~‘* PORE DS WIRD. 20 < 202 er e0rne vonrsed ens = _— 
in service. Even with that taken into account the figure cones 178.00 


is distinctive for it shows how markedly the mileage of the 
railways of the country has decreased, yet it cannot be taken 
in any sense as an indication of a surplus of mileage for the 
United States as a whole. It is rather, or at least it would 
seem to be, a realization of the uneconomic position of various 
short lines, branches and extensions, and if anything points 
toward a paving of the way for a more sound and substantial 
policy for future lines and extensions. 





Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned 
permanently and not 
and taken up. taken up. 
United States Miles Miles 
Arkansas & Lovurstana, Missouri1— 
Rolfe Junction, Ark., to Hamburg.............. aa 8.80* 





*Application made to abandon line. 
Arcuison, Topeka & Santa Fe—Coast Lines— 
Poland Junction, Ariz., to Poland............... 5.90 
BELLEFONTE CENTRAL— 
Pine Grove Mills, Pa., to %4-mile west of Strubles 
I ne iN ia ola dy giles an ara Rai aa ae 3.0 
CENTRAL OF GEORGIA— 
ee SS eee ee 4.02 
Cricaco, MitwauKEEe & St. Pavir— 
Magenta, Wis., to Central Junction............. a2; 
Coleman, Idaho, to Clagstone Junction.......... 6 
Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic— 
ee ee a arr ree 2: 
Watonga, Okla., to Greenfield Junction.......... 6. 
3 
3 
5 





Denver, Boutper & WesTERN— 
i re Ci soap aad esen ad wauaen 33. 
OP en a Dende abba we sige aem be 1 
GovERNMENT RatLroap IN ALASKA 
Chena Junction, Alaska, to Chena.............. 
Intrno1s MipLanp— 
Millington, Tll., to Newark............-eceeeees iar ae 2.50 
Inurno1s SouTHERN— 
eS SO a ee ee ee aan 139.65 
Kentwoop & EastErn— 
ee ee Oe OE a ccna ccs dea deedes 1.39 
Lake Cuartes Ratrway & NavicaTion Co. 
Bae, En 0 Te occ cccesuc reas inka ea 7.00 
LAWRENCEVILLE BraNcH— 
Lawrenceville, Ga., to Suwanee....... csveccen “ee 
MINCKLER SOUTHERN— 
rr enc acne ees one eaet ee 1.00 
Missourt SouTHERN— 
. Spur ane a gis a da Rew eee 5.00 
NeaMeE, Carson & SoUTHERN— . 
Morrison rong PB enti ate ibis ee ead 4.50 alain Photo from Keystone View Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Newport & SHERMAN VALLEY— 


Newport, Pa., to Bloomfield Junction........... eads 8.00 A Landslide on the Central Railway of Peru 



























South End of the Cedar Hill Yards of the New Haven 


New Construction Conspicuous by 


Its Absence 


Low Record Established for New Mileage Built in 1920—Old 
Improvements Still Under Way 


tional second and other multiple main tracks built in 

the United States during the year 1920, took a 
tremendous though not altogether unexpected slump, reach- 
ing a low mark that will in all probability stand as the low 
record for a long time. During 1920 only 313.71 miles of 
first track were completed as compared to 685.98 miles in 
1919, while the total completed 
mileages (first, second and other 


Ti MILEAGE not only of new railway lines, but of addi- 


railroad construction has since 1904 followed somewhat 
along the lines of the development in this country from 1895 
to 1907—though, of course, on a smaller scale. Since 1913 
construction of new lines both in the United States and 
Canada has fallen off rapidly, reaching its probable bottom 
for Canada in 1918. While the 1920 work is below the pre- 
war average, it does, in connection with that of 1919, mark 
the resumption of construction 
activities in Canada. 








multiple main tracks) for the two 
years were 414.35 and 1,135.68, 


Of the mileage of new lines 
built in the United States during 


respectively; in 1920 it was 
therefore less than one-half of 
what in 1919 was considered a 
very low record for either new 
lines or completed mileages. The 
most important decrease, how- 
ever, or at least the one having 
the most bearing upon the oper- 
ating efficiency of the roads was 
that concerned with the construc- 
tion of second, third and other 
main track. For second track this 
fell from 681.55 miles in 1918 
and 405.32 in 1919 to but 90.87 
for 1920. Only 1.89 miles of 
third track were built as com- 
pared with 76.95 in 1918 and 
27.54 in 1919. The decrease in 
the construction of other main 
track was equally as marked. 








ILEAGE of new lines in 
M the United States is less 
than half of that for the 
previous year, creating a new and 
exceptionally low mark. 
Multiple main track construc- 
tion practically ceased entirely. 
Canadian roads continue to 
build numerous branches though 
mileage is still below normal. 
Renewal and continuation of 
unfinished development programs 
tendency of the year. Work is 
concerned chiefly with small pro- 
jects to increase operating ca- 
pacity. 














the year no one project has been 
of any great size. The largest 
single item is that of the Govern- 
ment Railway of Alaska, which 
completed 37 additional miles— 
practically the only item at all 
corresponding to the more or less 
pioneer work of the old days. 
Next in size was the mileage com- 
pleted by the Cisco & North- 
eastern and the Ringling, East- 
ern & Gulf, with 28 and 26.6 
miles, respectively, the total of 
the two—54.60 miles—compris- 
ing practically the entire mileage 
of new lines for the state of 
Texas. 

Texas, with 54.90, and Cali- 
fornia, with 54.74 miles, were 
the only states with any outstand- 


In Canada there was some de- 
crease in total mileage constructed as compared to the year 
1919, but a considerable increase over that for the years 1917 
and 1918. During 1920, 305.39 miles of new lines and 
31.60 miles of second track were built, or a total of 336.99— 
but very little less than the mileage of new construction in 
the United States. While lower than the 442.46 miles of 
1919, it indicates a resumption of the policy of expansion 
which the Canadian roads have been following in tapping 
and building up new sections of the country. Canada in 
many ways is yet an undeveloped country and as a result 





153 


ing new track, comparatively 
speaking, which is unlike the development of the year 
previous; in that year sections that showed increases were 
found to be coal, ore and oil territories. It is therefore not 
unlikely that the construction of new lines in these two 
states was a result of the development in the southwestern 
oil fields, the need for which outweighed other financial con- 
siderations, such as high building costs, etc. 
It is interesting to note, in comparing the construction of 
new lines in both the United States and Canada, the various 
items listed under “Other Important Work Under Construc- 
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tion.” Few new lines of any size are being started or are control, and with an administration unwilling to authorize 


now under way, these projects being confined chiefly to short 
extensions or branch lines in the United States, while in 
Canada there are numerous branch lines underway ranging 
from 25 up to 135 miles in length and located chiefly in the 
middle and far west. 

While the construction of new lines in this country has 
been on a gradual decline since 1901, the most marked fall 
has been since 1913; undoubtedly this was largely due to 


any new work, yet practically sure of being returned to 
private ownership. This in connection with the hesitation 
and delay in ordering material or authorizing new work 
during the guarantee period after the return to private own- 
ership and financial conditions caused almost a cessation 
of new work. Second and other multiple track fell to a 
total of but 100.64 miles, of which over 60 per cent was 
contained in the two states of Illinois and Ohio; this was 








New Track Buitt m 1920 
MILES 
Fourth 
No. Cos. First Second Third or more 

Unitep StatTEs— building track track track track Total 
Alaska ieaaene l 37.00 os eee 37.00 
Arizona acetaed atata 1 5.00 ws = 5.00 
Arkansas ..... ee 2 9.00 oe 8 80— ea awe a 9.00 
California ; 5 54.74 aa ea 54.74 
Colorado nus 1 omne 1.10 a 1.10 
Florida or , 2 12.20 (. were one 12.20 
Georgia 2 5.00 inawe nie 5.00 
Illinois ] 2.00 36.54 eee 32.54 
Kansas 1 0.50 ei aad ens — 0.50 
Kentucky 4 ol fe 1.80 eee 21.67 
Louisiana 3 31.15 owe vous awe 31.15 
Maryland | 2.72 eee nen 2.72 
Michigan l SK 0.50 we 0.59 
Mississipri 1 9.52 onemis a 9.52 
Missouri : 0.86 11.85 eee 12.71 
New Jersey. 2 1.97 2.24 1.74 5.95 
New Mexice. | 9.00 Mane enace ere 9.00 
New York.... 1 1.46 1.46 er a 2.92 
Ohio ; 1 1.35 27.24 0.09 5.99 34.67 
Oklahoma 2 18.00 ee aoe eaen 18.00 
Oregon ; 4 8.60 eis: ealalea a 8.60 
Pennsylvania 4 6.12 0.39 0.15 6.66 
Tennessee 1 2.50 agian ee 2.50 
Texas 3 54.90 1.70 ° 56.60 
a) See 1 3,60 waite aebtn seen 3.60 
ER, snes 0% 1 0.20 oa een 0.22 
West Virginia .. 3 16.45  . nore 18.20 
Wisconsin i - 6.10 6.10 
Total 83 313.71 90.87 1.89 7.88 414.35 
CANADA 7 305.39 31.60 ome neue 336.99 


— ——————— 


the world war, at least up to and including 1918. From 
the time when the Railroad Administration policies began 
to be put in action, the development tended more toward 
intensive development rather than extensive. As a result of 
this, second and other multiple track were built, even though 
new lines were not being constructed. 

With the advent of the year 1920, the roads found them- 
selves in °n uncertain condition—still under government 





New Track Buitt 1n 1919 





MILes 
lam — — EE 
Fourth 
No. Cos. First Second Third or more 

Unitep StTaTtTES— building track track track track Total 
ME Neuen xéxe aes 2 11.50 29.70 Sains eters 41.20 
WD. ciweecccwsuees 4 32.40 3.33 Saree ras 35.53 
EE sacs abate i 2.00 Poe sie sick nana 2.00 
NS Pee 2 69.29 re Satie a +e 69.29 
Colorado ....... 1 erate 20.00 0.00 
NS Ore tee 1 Sauces 8.00 widies eerie 8.00 
REN. se icartn espa oeaeae 1 17.60 perk er — 17.60 
GER - gawedaeaets-t 2 14.00 12.64 praise sic aie 26.64 
eee eee 1 4.00 aatsins 9 ae Shee 4.00 
ere eee 1 6.50 7.81 eer Se. 14.31 
Indiana 1 prea 9.00 9.00 
RSE tear 1 75 lecevasa bac etes ies 75 
OO ers 2 35.34 48.97 5.64 , , 89.95 
ee Ce 4 48.94 30.55 Pee baci 79.49 
BOER: - v.ecac teeines i .39 eae ee seine .39 
ee rer 1 50 50 
NS Pee 1 By 75 
pT eee 3 62.50 aaa ; 62.50 
) eS Seer een 1 2.26 poiaaas a 2.26 
ew Jersey. ...cccccce 2 2.62 Sarco 21.90 13.40 37.92 
North Carclina....... 1 Sas 41.00 aes Sai 41.00 
NL ga ccs claeg, Gaterese ne 1 4.08 Satan ae 3.44 7.52 
ee 4 91.60 7.05 Sere vai 98.65 
MN ani cian: ie aeees 3 51.90 eet Balpaee ; 51.90 
Pennsylvania ........ 2 36.68 6.98 SP aoiese 43.66 
South Carolina....... 1 siete 86.35 eer usin 86.35 
Co 2 23.50 23.36 Sheik . 46.86 
2 NE Ar oe 3 86.00 10.50 ere ; 96.50 
Utah 1 10.50 15.82 jcieces : 26.32 
OS ee ee ere 1 42.00 ER iain ' 42.00 
West Virginia........ 2 24.00 east EAS ‘ 24.00 
Wyoming e pene 1 4.38 44.46 Vsrarae 48.84 
WAMOME oh comecann 54 685.98 405.32 27.54 16.84 1,135.68 
| Oe one eee 6 433.31 9.15 avers bg 442.4¢ 





built chiefly in short sections by the Illinois Central and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. The 
maximum length of any one section of double track work 
was 13 miles. 

In general, construction work has been limited to such 
facilities as were absolutely needed to conduct operation. 
Practically no new work of any magnitude was inaugurated 
with perhaps a few exceptions of which the Claremont rail 
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and deep water terminal of the Lehigh Valley at the Port 
of New York is probably the largest. Considerable work 
involving heavy expenditures was underway or completed 
during 1920, but it consisted of large projects started be- 
fore government control on which progress had been cur- 
tailed and on which the work was authorized to be con- 
tinued or work which was started under federal control. 
Typical examples of this class include such projects as the 
New Haven terminal program covering Boston, Cedar Hill 





Mites or New LINE CoMPLetepD IN THE UNITED STATES Since 184 
Dias cia cclehcteeaers 1,4.:0 PONE ere rehose so cutisdne wis ak eae 3,214 
SG as oe ae a 1,69 oR OLGRIREOD ey ae ee pero 3,748 
SR a weet ass adv ew sarul ve: bat ser'e A tae 4,122 
ee 3,265 SN hc ta sc. wa teraerecanckte tk e ceo 3,066 
DE oa ncsinivcdeadewesenn esas 4,569 Saeed eae weighs <n ase, eee 
OL Rae een Paneer eer tray 4,894 NE iter acee ert bie semen $,0/1 
et ER ES EE et ope 5,368 ER eine sation ae 1,532 
RR a eee tae ee 6,026 PI ares. aac oa vesrws cartons + 933 
RR or ee ee 5,652 NS ora Soase bcs oe aires ra aaa a 1,098 
a 5 arerpiere Wwe ecate nae 3,832 DES fie eek 05-4 sie wedow arte 979 
PG <nnGckewo Kee ceebe ewes 4,388 Sa SiR a eed be Se ee 721 
BING os Graces ch boeiens weet acer 5,623 Ry oat o dead. olo-o'9r ate arevea tele 686 
i giitascs 38 se aeaew sewers ae a neta kiss eras els ata abaiorere 314 
and Providence, and the Chicago freight terminal of the 


Chicago & Alton. 

The larger part of the work has, however, been restricted 
to the most needed improvements which would effect tem- 
porary increases in the facilities for handling the greatly 
increased traffic of the year rather than any extensive work 
designed to bring about future operating economies. This 
is indicated by the number of small improvements varying 
from $100,000 to $200,000 in cost and covering such work 
as additions to engine houses, yards, freight house exten- 
sions, etc. 


Railroad Construction in 
Alton & Southern 


First Track: Madison, IIl., to Illinois Traction Crossing, 2 miles. 
Americus & Atlantic 
First Track: Flint River, Ga., to Methvins, 3 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Methvins, 
Ga., to Americus, 11 miles, railway forces doing the work, 


Arizona Eastern 
First Track: Avondale, Ariz., to Litchfield, 5 miles. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 

First Track: Oil Junction, Cal., to Landco, 2.82 miles. 

Second Track: On Western lines.—At Ia Junta, Colo., 1.10 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: On Eastern lines.—Sub- 
way extension at Emporia, Kans., cost $200,947, completed; bridge renewal 
between Akron, O., and Winfield, cost $134,454, 25 per cent completed; 
viaduct at Argentine, Kans., cost $188,241, 50 per cent completed; rein- 
forced concrete dock, at Chicago, IIl., cost $161,189, completed. On 
Western lines——Machine shop at Albuquerque, N, M., cost $1,409,557, 30 
per cent completed. On Coast Lines.—Improvements to bridge 194-A on 
Albuquerque division, cost $197,954, completed. On Panhandle, Santa Fe. 
—Addition to roundhouse, Amarillo, Tex., cost $138,827, 10 per cent 
completed. : 

Atlantic Coast Line 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Goodno, 
Fla., to Imokalee, 26 miles, company’s forces doing the work; yard im- 
provements at South Rocky Mountain, N. C., cost $114,000, 80 per cent 


completed, 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Other Important ]Work Under Construction: Renewal of roof at west 
end of Fairmount Park tunnel, Philadelphia, Pa., cost $275,000, 50 per 
cent completed; purchase and remodeling office building Baltimore, Md., 
cost $777,000, completed; revision of Locust Point branch and _ recon- 
struction of yard in connection with construction of an industrial plant, 
cost $795,000, 40 per cent completed; installation of trimmers on coal 
pier, Curtis Bay, Md., cost $138,000, completed; elimination of grade 
crossing at Claysville, Pa., cost $153,000, completed; reconstruction of 
bridge over Allegheny river, Pittsburgh, Pa., cost $2,110,000, 80 per cent 
completed; installation of 80 foot turntable, Allegheny, Pa., cost $100,000, 
completed; relocation of main line and reconstruction of yard in connec- 
tion with enlargement of an industrial plant at Girard, Ohio, cost $336,000, 
95 per cent completed; construction of concrete arch and filling of old 
bridge, Painesville, Ohio, cost $102,000, completed; enlargement of engine 
house, South Chicago, IIl., cost $176,300, completed. 


Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal 
Other Important Work Under Track elevation 68th 
street and 39th street, Chicago, 25 per cent completed. 


Construction: 
cost $2.000,000, 
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As to bridges, little was done outside of making needed 
repairs and strengthening existing structures for the use 
of heavier power. Under new construction such struc- 
tures as the Allegheny river bridge of the Baltimore & 
Ohio and the Harrisburg bridge of the Philadelphia & 
Reading. Grade separation has likewise suffered and out- 
side of some carried over projects practically nothing has 
been done. Grade reductions, passenger terminal work, 
etc., have also suffered in much the same manner and with the 
exception of the St. Paul (Minn.) station, new pussenger 
terminal work of any magnitude has been at a standstill, 
though such projects as the Indianapolis (Ind.) work still 
under way and the Union station improvements at Chicago, 
now in progress must be considered in passing. 

As a whole, the work underway or completed during 1920, 
when considered from the viewpoint of the decreased value 
of the dollar during that period, has been the smallest for 
a great number of years and its effect so far as bringing 
about any immediate or future operating economies has 
been even less. With the passing of the war and its ac- 
companying government control, the roads have been left in 
a sadly depleted condition. What the year 1921 will bring 
in the way of actual new construction is still an open ques- 
tion; the outcome and the corresponding volume of work 
will depend upon future financial considerations all hinging 
largely on the results of the new rates. There is no ques- 
tion but that there is a great need for a widespread and 
extensive program of construction, and since in all proba- 
bility the rates will prove ample there should, and no 
doubt will be, a far larger construction program inaugurated 
during 1921 than the country has seen for the past three 
or four vears. 


the United States in 1920 
Baltimore & Ohio South Western 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction 
over Big Miami river, Lawrenceburg, Ind., cost $1,980,000, 
completed, 


of bridge 
15 per cent 


Big Sandy & Kentucky River 
First Track: From near Riceville, Ky., to Sublett, 8 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from near Sub- 
lett, Ky., to the mouth of Laurel Fork of Oakley Creek in Magoffin county, 


4 miles. Contractors: Howard Brothers, Sublett, Ky. 
Boston & Albany 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewal of bridge at 


Westfield, Mass., cost $250,000, completed; reconstruction of drawbridge 
at Chelsea, Mass., cost $280,000, completed, 


California Southern 
First Track: Blythe, Cal., to Ripley, 8 miles. 


Central New England 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Coal and water station at 
Hopewell Junction, N, Y., cost $112,650, 98 per cent completed. 


Central of Georgia 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Reinforcing concrete 
roundhouse at Columbus, Ga., cost $506,000, 3 per cent completed; freight 
station at Macon, Ga., cost $163,000, completed. 


Central of New Jersey 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Renewal of bridge 214, 
East Rahway, N. J., cost $222,000, 25 per cent completed; bridge 2i7, 
Maurer, N. J., cost $375,000, 7 per cent completed. 


Chartiers Southern Railway 
Crucible, Pa., to Nemacolin, 5.35 miles. 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
First Track: Man to Gilbert (W. Va.) line, 7.20 miles. 
Second Track: Logan to Stollings, W. Va., 1.75 miles, 
Third Track: Big Sandy Junction, Ky., to Russell, 1.80 miles. 


Chicago & Alton 
Ill., to Bierd, 4.37 
Under Construction: 
cost $2,600,000, 50 pe: completed. 
Chicago & North Western 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Bridge construction at 


Maywood, IIl., cost $140,000, completed; steel and concrete viaduct at 
Orleans St., Chicago, cost $800,000, completed; additional storage bins at 


First Track: 


Second Track: Nilwood, 
Other Important Work 
Tll., 


miles. 
Freight terminal, Chicago, 


cent 
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Calumet Terminal elevator, South Chicago, cost $800,000, completed; 
bridge construction at Lick, IIl., cost $130,000, 75 per cent completed; 
Passenger station facilities at Clinton, Iowa, cost $260,000, completed; 
bridge construction at Mankato, Minn., cost $125,000, completed. 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Second Track: Ayres, Ill., to Durley, 5.17 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Elevation and realinement 
of main tracks, Aurora, IIl., cost $5,000,000, 75 per cent completed; freight 
transfer facilities at Morton Park, IIl., cost $228,000. completed; new en- 
gine terminal facilities, Galesburg, IIl., cost $300,000, completed; new 
engine terminal at Pacific Junction, Iowa, cost $100,000, completed; grain 
elevator at Murray, Mo., cost $450,000, completed. 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Brick car repair 
LaFayette, Ind., cost $175,000. to be completed by March, 1921. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension to yard at Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., cost $325,000, completed; new yard at Mitchell, S. Dak., 
cost $175,000, completed; water supply and treating plants in South 
Dakota. cost $300,000. 75 per cent completed, 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Office building, 
cost $100,000. 75 per cent completed. 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Freight house facilities at 
Sioux Falls, S, Dak., cost $111,396, 50 per cent completed. 


shop, 


Chicago, 


Chicago Union Station 
Other Work Under Construction: Station facilities, Chicago, 
Ill., from Roosevelt Road on the south to Canal and Kinzie street on the 
north, Canal street on the west to Chicago river on the east; work ex- 
pected to be completed in 1923. 


Important 


Cisco & Northeastern 

First Track: Cisco, Tex., to Breckenridge, 28 miles. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
Second Track: Lamb, Ohio, to Ansonia, 17 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard extension at Mat- 
toon, Ill., cost $115,000, 55 per cent completed; new freight house at 
Muncie, Ind., cost $135,000, 90 per cent completed; second track and re- 
location work, Augusta, Ind., to Whitestown, grading and bridges, completed, 

cost $1,160,000, 60 per cent completed. 


miles. 


Cornwall Railroad 
Under 
Pek 


Construction: Locomotive erecting and 
boiler house, cost $140,000; 40 per 


Other Important Work 
machine shop at Lebanon, 
cent completed, 


also 


Delaware & Hudson 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New third track, Schen- 
evus, N. Y., to Richmondville Summit, 12.60 miles, including reduction of 
grade on north bound traffic, cost $1,000,000, 70 per cent completed, 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Grade crossing elimination, 
Sanford’s Crossing. Kearney. N. J., cost $305,000, 85 per cent completed; 
engine terminal improvements, Port Morris, N. J., cost $182,000, 70 per 
cent completed: terminal improvements at Secaucus, N. J., cost 
$179,000, 60 per cent completed; powerhouse, Hoboken, N, J., cost 
$139,000, 40 per cent completed: additions to passenger station, Scranton, 
Pa., cost $195,367. 30 per cent completed; elimination of grade crossing, 
Elmhurst, Pa., cost $112,178, completed; renewal of bridge at mile post 
293.56, Avoca, N. Y., cost $111,817, completed. 


engine 
new 


Donora Southern 
Under 

joint operation 
completed. 


Work 
Pa., 


cent 


Construction: New yard and additional 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
Work held up pending action of 


Other Important 
trackage at Donora. 
cost $130,000, 16 per 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 


East Erie Commercial Railroad 


Important Work Grade separation at Water 
Wesleyville, Pa.. cost $235.000, 25 per cent completed, 


Erie Railroad 
Important Work Under 
Passaic river, Newark, N. J., 
construction of fruit market and 
$122,000. completed. 


Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf 


Kokomo, Miss., to Foxworth, 9.52 miles. 


Florida East Coast 
Other Important Work Under Construction: 
Fla., cost $125,000, 50 per cent completed, 
Fort Worth & Denver City 
Second Track: At Wichita Falls, 1 mile. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Freight 
Worth, Tex.. cost $140,000, 20 per cent completed. 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande 


Work New terminal, including 


Other Under Construction: 


treet in 


Others Construction: Renewal of draw-bridge 
cost $600,000, 40 per cent completed; 


track facilities, Newark. N. J., cost 


over 


Freight house at Miami, 


Tex., 


yard at Fort 


Under Construction: 


Other Important 
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new yard and mechanical facilities, at Dublin, Tex., cost $250,000, track, 
75 per cent completed, mechanical facilities, 25 per cent completed. 


Government Railroad in Alaska 

First Track: Mile post 238 to mile post 275, 37 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from mile post 
275 to mile post 358, 81 miles; reconstruction of bridges and trestles: be- 
tween Seward, and Anchorage, cost $252,400, completed; 1,559 lineal ft. 
of snow sheds between Seward, and Anchorage, cost $195,700, completed; 
raising track, etc., between Seward, and mile post 238, cost $223,500, 
completed, 

Grand Prairie Branch Railroad 

First Track: In Arkansas, not specified, 1 mile. 


Great Northern 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Twelve mechanical coal 
chutes, 10 of which are at Spokane, Wash., cost $306,410, 90 per cent com- 
pleted; additional yard tracks at Hillyard, Wash., cost $315,185, and at 
Allouez, Wis., cost $115,000, both completed; open dock at Smith’s Cove, 
Seattle, Wash., cost $161,000, completed; rebuilding part of ore dock No. 
3 and approach to ore dock No. 1 at Allouez, Wis., cost $1,558,000, to 
be completed by May, 1921; machine shop extension at Whitefish, Mont., 
cost $117,720, completed; car repair sheds at Williston, N. Dak., cost 
$112,300, completed, and at Grand Forks, N. Dak., cost $103,300, com- 
pleted; bridge at Como and 10th avenue, Minneapolis, Minn., cost $160,- 
400, 2 per cent completed; filling in two bridges in North Dakota, one to 
cost $131,940, and the other $110,200, completed; lining tunnel on Billings 
line, cost $109,650, completed. 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction of cause- 
way at Galveston, Tex., work started in 1917, cost $307,839, 83 per cent 
completed. 

Hocking Valley 

Second Track: Meredith, Ohio, to Owens, 9 miles, 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Scioto River Channel im- 
provement includes two additional spans to each of two bridges at Columbus, 
Ohio, cost $200,000, completed, 


Illinois Central 
Second Track: Clinton, IIll., to Heyworth, 8.40 miles; 
Sublett, 5.60 miles; Peotone, Ill., to Tucker, 13 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Yard extension, Freeport, 
Ill., cost $137,000, completed; new passenger and freight station at Cen- 
tralia, Ill., cost $298,870, completed; new bridge at Dixon, IIl., cost 
$268,210, completed, 


Amboy, IIl., to 


Indianapolis Union Railway 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Elevation -of train shed 
and tracks in Indianapolis, Ind., cost $8,000,000, 80 per cent completed. 


Kanawah, Glen Jean & Eastern 
Mt. Hope, W. Va., to Lee, 1.25 miles. 


Kansas & Oklahoma 
At Liberal, Kan., 0.50 miles, 


First Track: 


First Track: 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Forgan, 
Okla., to Liberal, Kan., 25 miles, contractors: Strickland & Smedley, For- 
gan, Okla. 
Kansas City Terminal 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Holmes street viaduct, 
Kansas City, Mo., cost $245,000, 56 per cent completed; Fifteenth street 
subway, Kansas City, Mo., cost $447,000, 78 per cent completed; passen- 
ger station, Seventh street, Kansas City, Kan., cost $145,000, 10 per cent 
completed. 
Kentucky & Tennessee 
First Track: In Kentucky, not specified, 1 mile, : 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building in Kentucky from 
mile post 17.5 to mile post 27, 9.50 miles. 


Lake Erie & Eastern 
Brier Hill (Youngstown, O.) to M. Y. Tower, 1.35 miles. 
Second Track: Brier Hill (Youngstown, O.) to M, Y. Tower, 1.24 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Raising South avenue 
bridge, changing streets, etc., Youngstown, O., cost $400,000, completed. 


First Track: 


Leesville, Slagle & Eastern 
First Track: Slagle, La... to Leesville, 10.35 miles. 


Lehigh Valley 
First Track: In New Jersey at end of Raritan branch, 0.31 miles; from 
connection with main line at Bayonne, N. J., to end of branch 1.11 miles; 
at North Wilkes-Barre. Pa., 0.07 miiles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Construction of 
of a new rail and deep water terminal, Jersey City, N. J., 25 per 
completed: new engine terminal at Ashmore, Pa., completed. 


Live Oak Perry & Gulf 
First Track: In Florida from mile post 65 to mile post 68%, 3.50 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building in Florida from 
mile post 68%4 to mile post 72%4, 4 miles. J. C. Donohow,. Jacksonville, 
Fla.. has contract for grading, and company’s force will construct bridges 


and lay tracks. 
Long Fork 
First Track: From Clear Creek, Ky., to coal mine, 4 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Jack’s Creek, 
Ky., to Coal Mine, 1.65 miles; contractors Blue River Elkhorn Fuel 
Company, 


unit 
cent 


first 
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Louisville & Nashville 

First Track: Hamdin, Ky., to Yellow Creek, 6.87 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Mechanical coaling plant, 
Corbin, Ky.. cost $125,000, 50 per cent completed; yard and mechanical 
facilities, Loyall, Ky., cost $600,000, 10 per cent completed; mechanical 
facilities, Hazard, Ky., cost $480,000, 5 per cent completed, 


Manufacturers Railway 
At St. Louis, Mo., 0.36 miles. 
At St. Louis, Mo., 0.65 miles. 


First Track: 
Second Track: 


Michigan Central 

Second Track: In Michigan from Detroit Belt Line, 0.50 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstructing bridge over 
River Rouge at Detroit, Mich., joint expense of Michigan Central and 
New York Central. cost $500,000, 95 per cent completed; grade separation, 
Detroit, Mich., to River Rouge, joint expense Michigan Central, New York 
Central, Wabash, and Pere Marquette, cost $1,500,000, 20 per cent com- 
pleted. 

Minckler Southern 
Porterville Cal., to Ducor, 12.07 miles. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault. Ste. Marie 


Second Track: At Neenah, Wis., 2.60 miles; at Waukesha, 3.10 miles; 
at Stevens Point, 0.40 miles. 


Minnesota Transfer 


First Track: 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Grade separation work at 
Minneapolis, Minn., cost $100,000, 75 per cent completed, 


Missouri Pacific 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New terminal facilities at 
Gale, Ill., cost $135,900, completed; raising main tracks over levees and 
drainage ditches, between Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Fisk, cost $224,500, 60 
per cent, completed: reconstruction and enlargement of passenger station 
at Little Rock, Ark.. cost $690,000, 80 per cent completed. 


Mobile & Ohio 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Freight house facilities at 
East St. Louis, Ill., cost $150,000, 30 per cent completed. 


Neame, Carson & Southern 
Staples Junction, La., northwest 8.80 miles, 


Newburgh & South Shore 


Other Important Work Under Construction: At Cleveland, Ohio, car 
shop, cost $265,000. 60 per cent completed. 


New York Central 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Freight office at Wee- 
hawken, N. J., cost $200,000, 75 per cent completed; coaling pit, ash pit 
and sand house at Rensselaer, N. Y., cost $365,000, 75 per cent com- 
pleted; eliminating grade crossing, Brown street, Rochester, N. Y., cost 
$650,000, 5 per cent completed; subway under tracks at Harbor Creek, Pa., 
cost $110,000, 25 per cent completed; subway at Wesleyville, Pa., cost 
$229,285, 35 per cent completed; subway at Erie, Pa., cost $188,985, com- 
pleted; viaduct and relocation of freight house at Youngstown, O., cost 
$310.285, 85 per cent completed; cinder pit and yard tracks at Collinwood. 
O., cost $110,000, 25 per cent completed; raising tracks and separation of 
grades, Elyria, O., cost $354,595, 30 per cent completed; stock facilities 
and new track at Rockport, O., cost $455,000, 70 per cent completed; 
raising tracks and constructing subway, Detroit, Mich., cost $104,445, 5 
per cent completed; renewal of River Rouge drawbridge, Detroit, Mich., 
cost $270,500, 95 per cent completed. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Extension to Cedar Hill 
(Conn.) shop, cost $377,080, 34 per cent completed; transfer platform at 
Cedar Hill, cost $470,300, completed; improvements at South Bay Coach 
yard, near South Boston (Mass.) passenger terminal, cost $225,700, 30 per 
cent completed; additional tracks, bridge and culvert work, Kingston- 
Wickford, cost $165,000, 16 per cent completed; westbound tracks from 
Bradford to Westerley, R. I., cost $120,000, 75 per cent completed; pipe 
flume at power house, Cos Cob, Conn., cost $100,000, 65 per cent com- 
pleted; engine facilities and tracks at State Line, Mass., cost $137,000, 
completed; extension of branch switch yard, Hartford, Conn., cost $294,000, 
21 per cent completed, work has been deferred. 


New York, Westchester & Boston 
New Rochelle, N. Y., to Chatsworth avenue, Larchmont, 


First Track: 


First Track: 
1.46 miles. 
Second Track: New Rochelle, N. Y., to Chatsworth avenue, Larchmont, 


1.46 miles. 
Norfolk & Western 

First Track: In Virginia, from Lewis Creek, branch extension, 0.20 miles, 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New 120-ton capacity dumper 
and electrification of piers 2 and 3 at Norfolk, Va., cost $650,000, 30 per 
cent completed; trimming machine on pier 4, Norfolk, cost $150,000, to be 
installed; additional yard tracks and rearrangement of tracks at Norfolk, 
cost $210,000, 30 per cent completed; new water supply facilities at Roanoke, 
Va., cost $223,000, 75 per cent completed; additional engine terminal 
facilities at Roanoke, Va., cost $1,000,000, 75 per cent completed; tie-treating 
plant at Radford, Va., cost $500,000, 50 per cent completed; additional yard 
tracks and engine facilities at Bristol, Va., cost $1,300,000, 80 per cent com- 
pleted; passing track extensions between Bluefield, W. Va., and Norton, cost 
$150,000, 75 per cent completed; ccal branch, Pigeon Creek, Rockhouse 
Fork, frcm l.enore, W. Va., under construction 18 miles, ccst $2,000,000, 69 
per cent completed; bridge to carry freight house spur from Pennsylvania 
tracks at Cleveland avenue, Columbus, Ohio, cost $140,000, 90 per cent 
completed. 
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Northern Pacific 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Grade separation at Min- 
neapolis, Minn., cost $350,000, 75 per cent completed; grade separation at 
Fargo, N. Dak., cost $196,000, 90 per cent completed. 


Oregon, California & Eastern 
First Track: Between Klamath Falls, Ore., and Dairy, 1.50 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Dairy, Ore., 
to Sprague river, 20 miles, company’s forces doing the work. 


Oklahoma-Southwestern 

First Track: Between Bristow, Okla., and Slick, 13 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building between Slick and 
Bristow, 37 miles; contractors, Allhands & Davis Construction Company, 
Bristow, Okla., 20 per cent completed. 

Oneida & Western 


From Stockton, Tenn., northwest 2.50 miles, 


Patapsco & Back River 


At Sparrow’s Point, Md., 2.72 miles. 


First Track: 


First Track: 


Pennsylvania System 

First srack: Eastern region.—Hegerman street branch, Philadelphia, Pa, 
0.18 miles. On the P. B. & W.—At Chester, Pa., 0.39 miles. 

Second Track: On the P. B. & W.—At Chester, Pa., 0.19 miles. 

‘hird Track: Central region.—West of Alliance, Ohio, 0.09 miles. 

Fourth Track: Central region—West of Alliance, Ohio, 0.09 
Maximo, Ohio, to Fairhope, 5.90 miles 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Central region.—Relocation 
of bridge over Clarion river at Parkers Landing, Pa., cost $600,000, com- 
pleted; classification yard at Dennison, Ohio, cost $2,600,000, 42 per cent 
completed; engine house facilities, Mingo Junction, Ohio, cost $1,503,000, 
90 per cent completed; engine yard facilities, Mingo Junction, cost $596,000, 
98 per cent completed; classification and industrial yard at Mingo Junction, 
cost $6,612,000, 33 per cent completed; engine house and shop, Canton, 
Ohio, cost $5,270,000, 95 per cent completed; new engine terminal and shop 
facilities, Scully yard, Pittsburgh, Pa., cost $3,400,000, 65 per cent com- 
pleted; additional tracks and yard facilities; Kinsman street yard, Cleveland, 
Ohio, cost $244,500, completed; track elevation and grade crossing elimina- 
tion, from Cedar avenue to Holton street, Cleveland, Ohio, cost $2,780,000, 
to be completed in 1922; engine house improvements, Wellsville (Ohio) 
shop, cost $1,250,000, completed; reconstructing bridge No. 122, Rochester, 
Pa., cost $650,400, completed; West street engine terminal improvements, 
Ashtabula, Ohio, cost $181,455, completed; low grade freight line, Kenwood, 
Pa., to Rochester, cost $4,425,000, 60 per cent completed; new main tracks, 
yard and engine terminal, Briar Hill to Girard, Ohio, cost $6,200,000, 25 
per cent completed; engine terminal facilities at Wheatland, Pa.; cost 
$600,000, completed; relocation of double track line, Summitvile, Ohio, to 
“KN” tower, 7 miles, cost $2,500,000, 78 per cent complete; at Yellow 
Creek, Ohio, ‘“‘Y’’ tracks and second track to Hammondsville, cost 
$1,381,000, to be finished in 1921: new engine terminal facilities at Mahon- 
ingtown, Pa., cost $2,268,000, 30 per cent completed. Southwestern region. 
—New erecting shop at Columbus, Ohio, cost $450,000, 40 per cent com- 
pleted; passenger engine terminal, Spruce street, Columbus, cost $2,500,000, 
56 per cent completed; extension ot westward classification yard, Columbus, 
cost $1,590,000, 90 per cent completed; extension of bridge No. 3 over 
Scioto river, Columbus, cost $250,000, 90 per cent completed; engine ter- 
minal improvements, Richmond, Ind., cost $1,500,000, completed; track 
elevation at Indianapolis, Ind., cost $200,000, 90 per cent completed. 


miles; 


Pere Marquette 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New engine terminal, yard, 
etc.; New Buffalo, Mich., cost $750,000, 80 per cent completed; building 
new engine terminals, Saginaw, Mich., cost $980,000, 50 per cent com- 
pleted; new engine terminal, Plymouth, Mich., cost $450,000, 60 per cent 
completed; Thornapple river bridge, McCords, Mich., cost $150,000, 30 per 
cent completed. y 


Philadelphia & Reading 

First Track: Between Belle Mead, N. J., and Manville, 0.55 miles; in 
Pennsylvania, not specified, 0.13 miles. 

Second Track: Between Belle Mead, N. 
in Pennsylvania, not specified, 0.20 miles. 

Fourth Track: Between Glenmore, N. J., and Hopewell, 1.74 miles; in 
Pennsylvania, not specified, 0.15 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New county bridge over 
tracks on line of Fayette street, Conshohocken, Pa., part of cost to be paid by 
the Philadelphia & Reading, work 40 per cent completed; replacing bridge 
No. 8 over Susquehanna river, west of Harrisburg, Pa., 22.5 per cent com- 
pleted; replacing bridge No. 7 north of McAuley, Pa., 53 per cent com- 
pleted; rebuilding bridge over Oley street, Reading, Pa., 80 per cent com- 
pleted; elimination of bridges No. 2 and No. 3 north of Molino, Pa., and 
bridge No. 4 south of Millers, contract let but no physical work done to 
date; opening Tulip street, Philadelphia, Pa., under tracks of Richmond 
branch between Somerset street and Lehigh avenue, 45.7 per cent com- 
pleted, between Somerset street and Lehigh avenue, 38.5 per cent completed; 
coaling station and sand house Tulip street engine yard, Philadelphia, 56.5 
per cent completed; rebuilding Columbia bridge over Schuylkill river, 
Schuylkill canal and Fairmont Park, Philadelphia, 80 per cent completed; ash 
pit, inspection pit, water supply and fire protection, Tulip street engine yard, 
Philadelphia, 24.5 per cent completed. 


Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Enlargement of yard at 
Hazelton, Oh‘o, cost $175,000, completed. 


J., and Manville, 0.60 miles; 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Van Emman, 
Pa., to Eighty-four, Pa., 8.36 miles. 
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Portland, Astoria & Pacific 


First Track: Wilkesboro to Manning, Ore., 4 miles. 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Manning, 
Ore., to Keasey. 28 miles: contractors, Utah Construction Company, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Raritan River 

Second Track: At South Amboy, N. J., 0.52 miles; Gillespie, N. J., to 

South River, 1.12 miles. 
Ringling, Eastland & Gulf 
First Track Mangum, Tex., to Breckwalker, 26.60 miles. 


Rio Grande & Southwestern 

First Track In New Mexico, not specified, 9 miles. 
St. Louis, Kennett & South Eastern 

First Track: In Missouri, between Kennett, Mo., and 

Other Important Work Under Construction: 
Kennett, Mo., 9 miles, cost $175 


50 miles. 
from 


Deering, 0 
Building extension 


.000, 5 per cent completed 


St. Louis-San Francsico 


Second Track: Eureka, Mo., to Pacific, 6.90 miles; Globe, Mo., to 
Monett, 4.30 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal facilities 
at Afton, Okla., cost $102,626, 80 per cent completed, at Lawton, Okla., 
cost $127,913, 10 per cent completed and at Monett, Mo., cost $152,319, 
completed. On the St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas.—Engine terminal 


facilities at Sherman, Tex., cost $130,875, 80 per cent completed. 


St. Louis Southwestern of Texas 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Terminal facilities at Hodge, 
Tex., cost $105,500, completed. 


St. Paul Bridge & Terminal 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New storage yard at South 
St. Paul, Minn., cost $132,642, 30 per cent completed. 


St. Paul Union Depot 
Other Important Work Under Construction: New passenger station, St. 
Paul, Minn., cost $11,000,000, 30 per cent completed. 


Sewell Valley 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Rainelle 
Junction, W. Va., to Glencce, 12 miles; contractors, Meadew River Lumber 
Co., Rainelle, W. Va. 

Southern Pacific 

First Track: From near Knights Landing, Cal., to 
miles; Marchant, (al., to Karnak, 2.75 miles. In Texas: 
Mile Post 3.1, Dallas Belt (H. & T. C.), 0.30 miles. 

Second Track: On the Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio. 
Paso, Tex., 0.70 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: New construction work to 
eliminate two tunnels between Marcell, Cal., and Cable, cost $149,090, 25 
per cent completed; engine house facilities, Mojava, Cal., cost $140,304, 
completed; engine house facilities at Indio, Cal., cost $101,305, completed. 
On Central Pacific: New steel foundry at Sacramento, Cal., cost $126,328, 
completed. On the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louisiana.— 
Additional tracks, Houston-Englewood yards, cost $245,000, 50 per cent 
completed; renewing bridge span over Neches river, cost $118,060, 10 per 
cent completed; renewing bridge span over Trinity river, cost $101,241, 10 
per cent completed. 


Sheffield, 16.49 
Mile Post 2.8 to 


At El 


Southern Railway & Navigation Company 


First Track: In Louisiana, not specified, 12 miles. 


Staten Island Rapid Transit 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstruction of thawing 
shed, Arlington, S. I., N. Y., cost $342,000, completed. 


Tampa Southern 
First Track: In Florida, not specified, 8.70 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Seth, Fla., 
to Palmetto, 8.80 miles: contractors, E, G. Stoney, Sarasota, Fla.; H. E. 
Springstead, Palmetto, Fla.; John F. Lamb, Thomasville, Ga. 


Terminal Railroad Association of St. Louis 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Enlargement of shop, at 
Brooklyn, Ill., cost $510,000, completed; reconstruction of highway deck of 
west approach of Eads Bridge, St. Louis, Mo., cost $160,000, 55 per cent 
completed. 

Texas City Terminal Company 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Oil dock at Texas City, 
Tex., cost $90.000, and dredging turning basin at Texas City, cost $75,000, 
completed. 


Texas, Oklahoma & Eastern 


First Track: In Oklahoma, Mile Post 36 to Mile Post 41, 5 miles; 
from Oklahoma-Arkansas state line to DeQueen, Ark, 8 miles. 
Toledo & Cincinnati 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Construction of roadbed 


for second track in connection with relocation of main line by Miam1 
Conservancy District Commission, North Dayton to Tippecanoe, Ohio, cost 
$475 000. completed. 
Union Pacific 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Installing concrete 
and extending concrete portals at end of Hermosa tunnel 
tunnel). Hermosa, Wyo., 


lining 
(Old Sherman 
cost $372,500, 34 per cent completed, work sus- 
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pended for winter; will be resumed in spring; 

Green River, Wyc., cost $139,000, 84 per cent completed; lir 
feet long of Sherman tunnel with concrete, Hermosa, Wyo., cost 

35 per cent completed: concrete viaduct at Central avenue, Kansas cit} 
Kan., cost $203,980. completed. Union Pacific Coal Company gs; i 
ing from Lionkol, Wyo., to about 1 mile west, 1.20 miles; contractor, Ut 
Construction Company, Ogden, Utah. Oregon Short e 

Strachan to Phosphate Mine, Idaho, 7.54 miles; contractors, 
struction Company, Ogden, Utah. Oregon-Washington Rail 
gation Company. Engine division improvements; at Ht I 
cost $168.670, 95 per cent completed. and at Rieth, Ore., cost $175,25 75 
per cent completed; terminal improvements at Albina (Or i t 
$168,022, 50 per cent completed, 


Utah Railway 
Other Important Work Under Construction: 
Utah, cost $200.000, 30 per cent completed, 


Utah Terminal 
First Track: Utah Railway Junction, Utah, to coal 
Canyon, 3.60 miles. 


additional yard 
| 


Line bui 








Machine shop at P 


mines in 5S 


Uvalde & Northern 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Uvalde, Tex 
to Camp Wood, 40 miles; contractors: L, J. Smith Construction Company 
Kansas City, Mo.: S. M. Bush, Uvalde, Tex, 


Valley & Siletz 


First Track: From Camp 1 to Valsetz, Ore., 2.10 miles 


Virginian 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Virginian-Wyoming buil 


ing from Maben, W, Va., to Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company’s mine, 14.45 
miles. Contractors, W. W. Boxley & Co., Roanoke, Va., and 


Brothers, Norfolk. 
Wabash Railroad 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Reconstructing draw-bridge 
over Rouge river, Detroit, Mich., cost $750.000, 12 per cent completed. 


Western Maryland 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Coal pier at Port 
ton, Baltimore, Md., cost $700,000, 78 per cent completed. 


Western Pacific 


In California from southwest of Hawley to a point 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal, Canton, 
Ohio, and additions to Gambrinus yards, cost $573,380, 12 per cent com- 
pleted; engine terminal at Jewett, Ohio, including additions to 
yards, cost $486,305, 15 per cent completed. 


Willacoochee & Du Pont 

First Track: In Georgia, not specified, 2 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Shaws Still, 
Ga., to Du Pont, 19 miles. Contractors, C. M. Green, Willacoochee, Ga. 

Willamina & Grande Ronde 

First Track: In Oregon, not specified, 1 mile. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from 
Ore.. to Bentley, 7.76 miles, company forces doing the work 


Winchester & Western 


In West Virginia, not specified, 8 miles. 


Porte 


Coving 


First Track: 
12.61 miles. 


west, 


present 


Willamina, 


First Track: 


Railroad Construction in Canada in 1920 


Canadian National Railways 


First Track: In Nova Scotia from Halifax Ocean Terminals Raiiway 


to Halifax & South Western Railway near Fairview, 0.68 miles, In 
New Brunswick, from St. John’s to Newcastle (Moncton Cut off) 3.86 
miles. In Quebec, from Charlotte to Ste. Rosalie, 4.70 miles. In Sas- 
katchewan, from Alaska southeasterly, 2.60 miles; between Melfort and 


Humbolt, 33.40 miles; from Swift Current extension, 6.70 miles; on Jack- 
fish branch, 10 miles. In Alberta, between Hanna and Medicine Hat, 
10 miles; from Munson, 3 miles; from Oliver branch, 23.10 miles; from 
Onaway branch, 18.10 miles; from Red Deer spur, 6.40 miles. In Manitoba, 
from Thunderhill extension, 8.30 miles. In British Columbia from 
Koksitah river to Siwash Rips Cowichan river, Vancouver Island, 19.30 miles. 

Second Track: In Nova Scotia, from Springhill to Maccan, 9.13 miles; 


from Truro to Belmont, 7.69 miles. In Quebec, from Bagot to Ste. 
Rosalie, 10.94 miles. In Alberta, between Munson and Wayne, 0.84 
miles; from Munson, 3 miles, 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Engine terminal facilities 


at Fairview, N. S., cost $824,000, 10 per cent completed; new bridge 
and track realinement, at Tantramar river, Amherst, N. S., cost 
$550,000, 50 per cent completed: yard and terminal facilities at Moncton, 


N. B., cost $1,175,000, 9 
John’s, N. B., 
and alinement, 


per cent completed; yard improvements at St 
$255,500, 73 per cent completed; I 
McGivney Junction to 


cost revision of gr 


Fredericton, N. B., $264,000, 





cost 


50 per cent completed; new terminal facilities at Chaudiere Junction 
Que., cost $340,000, 20 per cent completed; new station at Levis, Que., 
cost $130,000, completed; yard and facilities at Dartmouth, N. S., cost 
$300,000, completed; Rosebud river bridge Drumheller (Alberta) sub 
division, cost $117,000, 93 per cent completed; Red Deer (Alberta) rivet 
bridge, mile post 59.3, contract let to the Dominion Bridge ( ipany, 
cost $250,000, work just started; South Saskatchewan river bridge im 
provements at mile post 159.8, Duck Lake sub-division, 
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the Dominion Bridge Company, cost $340,000, work just started; building 
from Siwash Rips Cowichan river to Alberni, V. I., 74.40 miles, work being 
done by Canadian Northern Pacific forces; building from Kamloops, B. C., 
to Kelowna and from Vernor to Lumby, 133 miles, contractors, John W. 
Stewart & Company, Vancouver, B, C.; survey under way from Cowichan 
river to East Coast, Vancouver Island, 14 miles; engine terminal facili- 
ties at Victoria, B, C., cost $170.000, 80 per cent completed, 


Canadian Pacific 


First Track: Russell, Manitoba, northerly, 6.50 miles; Lanigan, Sas- 
katchewan, northeasterly, 50 miles; Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan. southwest 
(Consul East) 1.5 miles; from Leader, Saskatchewan, 26. miles; Lang- 
don, Alberta, north (Acme-Empress), 18.50 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Work is now under way, 
huilding from Russell, Manitoba, northerly, 5.8 miles; from Moose Jaw, 


Saskatchewan (Consul East), 58.50 miles; Wymark-Archive line, 25. miles; 
Bassano, easterly (Milden-Empress) 59. miles; Rosetown, Saskatchewan, 
southeast, 43.20 miles; Leader, 9.20 miles, in Saskatchewan, 14.80 miles, in 
\lberta; Langdon, Alberta, north 18.80 miles; Weyburn-Stirling, Alberta 
(\ltawan West), 18.90 miles. 


Canada & Gulf Terminal 


Virst Track: In the Province of Quebec, not specified, 2.50 miles. 
Esquimalt & Nanaimo Railway 
Other Imporiant Work Under Construction: Building from Alberni, 
Vancouver Island, to Great Central Lake, 10 miles. Contractors: [oun- 
dation Company of British Columbia, Ltd.. Vancouver, B. C. 


Grand Trunk 
Other Important Work Under Construction: Western Lines—Additional 
team-tracks and freight house extension and land for site for new yard at 
Pontiac, Mich., cost $250,000; new passenger and freight station at St. John, 


Mich., cost $106,000. completed. 
Kettle Valley 

First Track: From Princeton, B. C., to Loffer mountain mine, 7.25 
miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from South Pen- 
ticton, B. C., to Dog Lake, 2.40 miles, contractors, P. J. Salons, Pentic- 
ton, RB. C, 

Pacific Great Eastern 
First Track: In British Columbia, not specified, 37 miles. 
Other Important Work Under Construction: In British Columbia 


building from present end of track at mile post 331 to mile post 427 on 
the Grand Trunk Pacific; contractors, Northeastern Construction Com- 
pany, Vancouver, RB. C, 


Quebec Central 


Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Scotts, 
County Beauce, Quebec, to Diamond Junction, St. Jean Chrysostome, 
County Levis, 19.33 miles; contractors, J, T. & J. F. Davis, Quebec, 
Canada, 

Reid Newfoundland Company 
First Track: Branch line to Argentia, N. F., 3.50 miles. 
Other Tmportant Work Under Construction: Wharf and terminal build- 


ings at Port-aux-Basques. N. F., 70 per cent completed, 
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Roberval-Saguenay Railroad 


First Track: 
0.50 mile. 
Other 
$750,000. 


At Port Alfred, Que., 2 miles and at Portage des Roches, 


Important Work Under Construction: Harbor wharves cost 


Railroad Construction in Mexico in 1920 


National Railways of Mexico 
First 


miles; 


Track: 
between 
39.77 miles. 

Other Important Work Under Construction: Building from Durango, 
state of Durango, to the port of Mazatlan, on the Pacific coast, 250 miles, 
about 87 miles from Durango has been completed, contractors, E. E. Shaw, 
Durango; Building from Cuatro Cienegas to Sierre Mojada, state of 
Coahuila, 99.42 miles, track has been completed on about 76 miles, work is 
heing done by company’s forces; building between Allende and Las Vacas., 
state of Coahuila, 75.80 miles, work is being done by company’s forces: 
building from Empalme Purisima on the Durango-Mazatlan line to Las 
Animas, 31 miles, of which 19 miles have been completed, contractor, E. C. 
Rosas, Durango; building new station in Durango to cost $250.000, masonry 
and concrete work completed: grade reduction under way from Saltillo to 
Carneros, 34 miles; building new passenger station at Saltillo, nearing 
completion. 


Between Durango, Mex., to the port of Mazatlan, 21.13 
Cuatro Cienegas and Sierra Mojada, state of Coahuila, 





CoMMUTER ON Key System Boats.—The San 
Terminal (Key System), served meals to 
62,273 passengers on its ferry boats during May, 1920, according 
to C. D. Bennetts, superintendent of the service department, who 
recently discussed the growth of the company’s restaurant busi- 
ness before the Pacific Railway Club. Mr. Bennetts said that 
lunch counter facilities were provided on the boats first put into 
service } 


FEEDING THE 
Francisco-Oakland 


by the Key System in 1903, and that after a short trial 
at leasing them to outsiders, which proved unsatisfactory, the 
As _ addi- 
tional steamers were built, they were also equipped with res- 
taurants, which have been enlarged and re-equipped at frequent 
f the growing number of patrons who 


company organized its own commissary department. 


intervals to take care of 
must be served in the twenty minutees that the boats are en route. 
This need for quick service has led to specialization in a few 
popular dishes, such as coffee, soup, hash and pie. The food is 
prepared by Chinese cooks in the company’s kitchen in the Ferry 
Building, San Francisco, and is kept hot on the boat by steam 
tables Revenue from the restaurant totaled $19,197.50 in May, 
and Mr. Bennetts estimated that during that month 5 per cent of 
the Key System’s passengers were served. 








Photo by Ewing Galloway, N. Y. 


Michigan Central Yards at Detroit 


























523.5 miles of 


rorTaL of 
and Canada was equipped with block signals dur- 


road in the United States 


A ing the past year. Some of this mileage represents 
hew construction, a portion represents reconstruction, and 
a part consists of manual block changed to automatic block. 
‘Twenty-five roads built new interlocking plants or made 
changes in existing ones, affecting a total of 86 plants. It 
is hard to arrive at any definite 

conclusion as to the number of 


Signal and Interlocking 
Work 
Reaches Low Mark 


Reports Indicate That Construction Activities 


Were Lighter Than During Any Period 
Since 1905 


mileage of automatic block signals installed was more than 
double that reported for the year now closed. 

Under Construction.—In comparing the total mileage of 
block signals under construction in the United States and 
Canada on December 31, 1920, and that under construction 
on the same date in 1919, it is seen that there is now a de 
crease of 64.2 miles. The total mileage under construction 
on December 31, 1920, consists of 
automatic block signals in the 








new interlocking plants installed 
during this period because a 
large number of the railroads 
failed to include in their reports 
sufficient information to show 
whether or not the work com- 
pleted represented new facilities. 
Where automatic signaling was 
in use previously, the changes 
were due largely to replacing one 
type of signals with another, or 


on account of additional main : 

moe construction and 22 are proposed 
ait ‘ ; for the coming year. 
Comparing the figures for 


1920 with those for 1919, pub- 
lished in the January 2, 1920, 
issue of the Railway Age, it is 
readily seen that a decided drop 
has occurred in_ construction 
work of this character, as the 
total block signal mileage com- 


the first time. 





the United States were 

equipped with block sig- 
nals during the past year; there 
are 206 miles under construction 
and 442 miles are known to be 
proposed for 1921. 


Forty-five interlocking plants 
were completed; 


Ot 515 MILES of road in 


the smallest construction figures 

reported for many years. 
Statistics of telegraph line con- 

struction are given this year for 


United States, no Canadian roads 
having reported any work in 
progress. While no statements 
have been made indicating that 
the automatic block is to replace 
manual block, all, or a large part 
of this work in progress is of this 
character. No road reports any 
manual block signals under con- 
struction. 

Proposed Work.—The outlook 
for proposed new work for 1921 
is very indefinite at present, as a 
large number of roads have not 
yet decided on their budgets. In 
making a comparison of the block 
signal mileage proposed for next 
year with that proposed one year 
ago, it is seen that there is an in 
crease over that of a year ago of 


19 are under 


These are 














78.7 miles of road. The pro- 





pleted in the United States and 
Canada during year 1919 was 


2,071, as compared to 523.5 miles of road in 1920, 
or only about 25 per cent of that of the preceding 
year. Of this 523.5 miles, 515.2 represents the amount 


completed during the year on roads in the United States. 
Deducting 1.7 miles manual blocking from the total, leaves 
513.5 miles of road upon which automatic block signals 
were installed during the year. Comparing this mileage 
with that reported by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
as of January 1, 1920, and which is recorded in the table 
showing block signals installed in the United States since 
January 1, 1907, there appears to have been 466 miles less 
automatic block signaling completed during 1920 than in 
1919. In each and every year shown in that table the 


posed new work reported includes 

a total of 398.7 miles of auto- 
matic block signals in the United States, and 43 miles in 
Canada. 

Interlocking.—A decided slump has occurred in the num 
ber of interlocking plants built or rebuilt during the year. 
In 1919 a total of 153 were built or rebuilt in the United 
States, and four in Canada, as compared to 45 this year, 
two of which are in Canada. Likewise the number of plants 
under construction in the United States on December 31, 
1919, was 46, and 3 in Canada, as compared to 19 this vear, 
one of which is in Canada. A total of 39 plants was pro 
posed a vear ago, 3 being in Canada, in comparison with a 
total of 22 for the coming year, all of which are in the 
United States. 
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An Outline of the Work 

The figures so far available, together with the data cover- 
ing work now under construction and in respect to plans for 
1921, are shown in the accompanying tables. ‘The data will 
he found in the tables under nine heads, as follows: 

A—Automatic Block Signaling Completed in 1920. 

4K —Automatic Block Signaling Under Construction. 

C—Automatic Block Signaling Proposed for 1921. 

lX—Manual Block Signaling Completed in 1920. 

E—Manual Block Signaling Under Censtruction (None). 

F—Manual Block Signaling Proposed for 1921 (None). 

G—Interlocking Completed in 1920. 

Ji—Interlocking Under Construction. 

I—Interlocking Proposed for 1921. 

From the reports received, the largest mileage of automatic 
signals installed on a single road was on the Chicago, Bur- 
lingten & Quincy, which put in service 144.3 miles of sin- 
gle track and 9.3 miles of double track, using 359 signals. 





New Brock SIGNAts COMPLETED 1N 1920 
Automatic (Table A) Manual (Table B) 
= A —~ : A. Both 
S.T. D.T. Total S.T. D.T.. Fetal tetal 
miles miies miles miles miles miles miles 
United States 378.9 134.6 513.5 1.7 von Bad 515.2 
Canada ase sorged aaa 6.3 2.0 8.3 eae 8.3 
New Brock SiGnats Unper Construction Dec. 31, 1920 
Automatic (Table B) Manual (Table E) 
—_ A —< ~ A —, Both 
S.7T.. D.T. Total S.T: BD. T.. Fotal total 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
Unatted States... ss 148.9 56.9 205.8 205.8 
Canada hve Rarer eterS ee aie Sraflens ay 
New Brock SicNats PRroposep For 1921 
Automatic (Table C) Manual (Table F) 
7 A — -—A_—__———. Both 
S.T. D.T. Total S.T. DT. Total total 
miles miles miles miles miles miles miles 
United States. .......- 361.0 37.7. 398.7 ae 398.7 
eee oe 43.0 43.0 43.0 
INTERLOCKING PLANTS-—-TABLE G 


Number of levers 





No of ————_-—— ——, 
Completed -in 1920 plants Mechanical Electric* 
TMI II. Sa.aiae tere in b04 6 Soi cers wlere ie 43 517 295 
Ca rr eae cies oe weeatanie woes we Slee 2 19 


Unper Construction Dec. 31, 1920—TasLe H ‘ 
Number of levers 
— 








No of —— — 
plants Mechanical Electric* 
IE SHRINE: fry. oa crc qce sein atwiane.« 6 6) s(Ordisresetate 18 131 283 
NEE. «act oo & wicca etwas Wine eer a ee eateten 1 13 
.Proposep FOR 1921—TasLe I P 
Number of levers 
No of — — 
plants Mechanical Electric* 
nent NE oie chk hic cis ids ce acm eeaaiones 22 153 232 
MNES Fc cares ota oe a nre ew Gm, 0h atm woh oie wits ? nee 
po See 83 800 810 
REE CORIO, cv eas cecmevccne sues 3 32 
PRIN, SAMMI 5, oe. <1 cies oar tare acre are ee 86 832 810 


*Including Push-button (non-interlocking) machines. 


Twetve YEAKS 
Miles of road 


Totat CONSTRUCTION 


Year Automatic Block Manual Block Total 
a, rere reer eae 1,387.6 — 517.6 870.0 
cp a ee rer gare et 2,047.1 4,162.2 6,209.3 
Se 3,473.8 2,037.3 5,511.1 
og 3 EE roe 2,623.4 3,5%¢.2 5,140.6 
Co ee eee 1,883.9 5,656.2 7.540.1 
RG eal a 41k h ere ore eer te 4,350.5 —1,563.4 787.1 
i914 Gee ie Soa Screener ae ES HR OLS 3,030.7 6,511.5 9,542.2 
DP iicX tra eile Dia wen SORE ee 3,393.1 1,112.0 i 
ROR rn er er ee 1,843.5 — 196.9 1,646.6 
PRE Mok kc crs seen neesare 2,242.2 —1,214.9 1,027.3 
oe ee eee 1,794.9 1,398.4 396.5 
UNG widtew sas cewws cn awieen 979.4 1,007.1 1,986.5 





The next largest installations were made on the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas and on the Northern Pacific, each install- 
ing 83 miles of single track signals, the first road using 151 
signals, two of which were the color light type, and the latter 
using 150. Signals installed on other roads consisted mostly 
in the protection of short stretches of track; on additional 
new multiple tracks or for station protection purposes. In 
Canada, three short stretches of single track automatic block 
signals, totaling 6.3 miles, were put in service on the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Western lines, mostly for station protection, 
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while the Grand Trunk installed 2.0 miles for the same 
purpose. 

But ten roads report automatic block signals under con- 
struction, the greatest mileage reported being by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, which has 71 miles of single track 
signaling under construction. The Chesapeake & Ohio has 
under construction, 40 miles of single track, A. P. B. color 
light automatic signals, while the Baltimore & Ohio has 21.6 
miles of double track signaling, and the Illinois Central has 
19.7 miles of single track signaling under construction. 

Of the work proposed for 1921, out of eight roads report- 
ing such work, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul contem- 
plates the construction of 122 miles of single track signaling, 
using 220 motor semaphore signals removed from the elec- 
trified zone, while the Missouri, Kansas & Texas is also 
planning on 168.5 miles of single track automatics, using a 
total of 282 signals. 

The reports from the various roads on proposed block 
signaling are rather incomplete, inasmuch as most of the 
roads have not yet prepared their programs or had their 
budgets approved for the 1921 work. 

The only manual block signaling reported as installed 
during 1920, consisted of 1.7 miles of single track, of which 
0.98 mile replaced automatic block. No signaling of this 
character was under construction on December 31, 1926, 
nor did any roads report any such work contemplated. 


Automatic Train Control 


The use of automatic train control as an adjunct to 
automatic block signals has been reported as completed 
during 1920 on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, between 
Blue Island, Ill., and Joliet, a distance of 25 miles. It is 
installed on double track in connection with automatic block 
signals already in service, and is of the intermittent electrical 
contact type. An installation of automatic train control 
is under construction on the Chesapeake & Ohio, between 
Charlottesville, Va., and Staunton, a distance of 40 miles. 
Low voltage color light signals with approach lighting is 
also being installed in connection with the train control. 
The automatic train control under construction is an exten- 
sion of the system already in use between Gordonsville, Va., 
and Charlottesville. 

Interlocking 


Twenty-five roads report interlocking plants as completed 
during the past year, and Table G gives this list in detail. 
This table, however, should be taken more as an exhibit 
of the work done than as showing the precise amount of the 
increase of interlocking apparatus in use in the country, 
some of the figures representing only reconstruction or en- 
largements. Some duplications necessarily occur, as a joint 
plant may be reported by two or more roads. The same 
remarks apply also to Tables H and I. 

One striking feature indicating the small amount of work 
done during the past year, under construction or contem- 
plated, aside from the small number of entries in the tables, 
is the small size of the plants installed, those predominating 
being of the mechanical type. An analysis of the plants 
shows that the largest electric plant completed during the 
vear is one of 64 working levers at Barboursville, W. Va., 
on the Chesapeake & Ohio, while the next largest is one with 
40 working levers at Pittsburgh, Pa., on the Pennsylvania. 
The third largest plant of this type had 33 working levers, 
and was installed at Weston, N. J., on the Philadelphia 
& Reading, while the fourth largest consisted of 29 working 
levers at Newark. N. J., on the Lehigh Valley. 

One 20-push-button electro-pneumatic machine was re- 
ported as completed during the year at the Russell, Ky., 
vards of the Chesapeake & Ohio. 

Five electro-mechanical plants were reported as completed: 
one plant on the Philadelphia & Reading having 52 me- 
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TABLE A—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS INSTALLED IN 1920 


— s of road 
Name of road “Ss. rT Dr. 
a 2 ; -- 13.7 


From 


Winfield J. rity 
Ack. CRY oc0cssccecktQWnink, 
Pakeral d, Cal. 2.600) FUNG. ce cick 


3akersfield, Cal. 
Goehring, Pa. ...ccce Callery | 
Greenwich, O. Willard, W. Va. 
Westminster, ass..S. Ashburnham.. 
Be. So cove seciceoweuesaeaeas 
Austin, 
M. P. M. 
Nilwood, scccccecsmaner paced 
Savannah, III. Flag Center... 
Flag Center, Ill.....5 Ste ward Jct 
Oxtord, Neb. 
Lincoln, Neb. ...... ‘Reabiew 
Faribault, Minn.....Medford 
Joliet, 
Bates, } 
Port Hope, Ont 
Laurel Jct., 
Falling Springs, Pa..Weldon 
Smelter, Utah Garfield 
Maplewood, ..- Brentwood 
M. P. 16 Devol ° 
Mahan, . -Riversand 
Wybark, a. -» McAlester 
Colbert, Okla. Red River 
San Antonio, 
Boonville, Mo. 
Monroe Jct., 
Bald Knob, 
West Side Jct., 
oa Ill. 
Valley Ject., 
Re: idville . 
Warren, R. 
( Providence 
Nor. Pac. 83. ..s» Terry, Mont. 
Pacific Electric 5 : j pats oe 
Penn, System: 
Southwestern Region 
Central Region. 
Pere Marquette 


-++eeJastro 


Can, Pac. Lines West. 


Grand Trunk 


Lehigh Valley Delano 


Forsyth 


Clymers, Ind. 
Alliance, O. Canton 
Grand Ledge . Elindak 
Wyoming ..G. Ranids . 
Belle Meade, N. J... Mz anville 


Manville, 


. Logansport 


Bound Brook Jct. 


Southern .... lluffmans, Tenn..... Mountain Jct. 


Vance, Ala. Dowdle 
Sou. Pac. Hornbrook, . Gregory, Ore. 
Total 


chanical and 35 electric working levers being revised. The 
largest electro-mechanical plant installed was on the Jack- 
sonville, Fla., terminal, and this consisted of 27 mechanical 
and 13 electric working levers. A small electro-mechanical 
plant of 7 working levers, and provided with position light 
signals, was installed by the Pennsylvania on a drawbridge. 

The largest mechanical plant installed was on the Missouri 
Pacific at Sedalia, Mo., and had 36 working levers, while the 
largest one revised was on the P. & R. at Belle Meade, N. J., 
with 46 working levers. Other plants ranged in size from 
the smallest up to the size given above. Some were of 
the cabin door lock type, others had time locks; still others 
had electric locks, while still others had power-operated dis- 
tant signals as adjuncts. 

The largest electric interlocking plant under construction 
on December 31, 1920, was at Richmond, Ind., on the Penn- 
sylvania System, and consists of 44 working levers; the next 


TABLE B—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS UNDER CONSTRUCTION, DECEMBER 31, 


Miles of road 


aes —— 
Name of road - % A Fr To 
A. F..2 & F erat a Etrmouth 
eae ‘allery, 
*harl’vil 


ta Va. 


Ches. & Ohio 


cc. & &.. W. 


Belt Line Jct., 
Cc. m & Oy 


Steward Jct., 
Bradshaw, Neb 
Illinois Central .... ..-. Tsley, Ky. 

N. ¥. N. H. & we gna 5 E, 
aS ae paecmce «oem 5.5 


Sou. Pac 


fis..Hurley Jct 
.- Aurora 
.»Grand Island .... 
Princeton 


Haven 


Lebanon 
.- Gregory, 
Beaverton 


Myerstown, ’ 
Hornbrook, Cal. 
. .... Portland, Ore. 

Virginian aon 7. mee Be 


56.9 


No. of 
signals 
ep 


WS. iiccsecce ec 


Type of signals 
Union “S” 
Union “S” 
Union “S” 


Control System 
....Neutral track and line 
eeeeeeee.- Neutral track and line 
.Neutral track and line 


U.S. & S.Co. 3-pos. U.Q. Polarized line 
U. S. =e Cas 2". 


Union style B On one track of ; 

Cites WE DF’. cccccccec ettral track Station protection. 

Union “‘T 2” accesses Neutral eee .++++.+. Station protection. 

General “2 A” and line 

General “2 

Federal A 60 deg. L. Q., 10 volt 
Federal 60 10 volt 
Federal A 60 10 volt 
Federal ror eS 2 60 , 10 volt 
Electric Two-pos. Be 5 motor sema 


General 

Federal 

WOGUTEE 000066062 

ES Eee 

3-pos. U 

3-pos. 

3-pos. U 

3-pos. 

3-pos. 

3-pos. 

Color- light” 

3-pos. 

3-pos. 

2-pos, 

2-pos, 

2-pos, 

2-pos. | See 

ae ; .....+Peolarized 
os Polarized 
—_—” = eleels ....Pelarized 
General ‘2 A”’ A. PB 
Color light 


-Station protection. 


Addition for pas’g track 
A . signe als, 
Normal clear 
Normal clear. 
Normal clear. 
Normal clear 


Base of mast. 10-v. mech. d 


Union Style B........ Normal clear. 

Union Style B, U. O.. x ¢ 

Union . Polarized line Overlaps 

Union . Polarized line ; 

Union 3-pos . Normal danger aot track, A. C. replacing 
D. C. disk signals. 

.Normal danger .......\. c system replacing D. C 
disk signals, 


Union 3-pos 


. Direct current 
Direct current 


General “2 A” 
General ‘2 
Union 


in size being cne of 29 working levers at Myerstown, Pa. on 
the P.& R. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford has under con 
struction two electro-pneumatic push button plants for 
hump yards at Providence, R. I., and New Haven, Conn., 
each having 60 push buttons. 

The largest electro-mechanical plant under construction as 
of the above date is one of 43 working levers at Mountain 
Lake Park on the Baltimore & Ohio, while the Chesapeake & 
Ohio is building one having 20 mechanical and 18 electric 
working levers at Kenova, W. Va. 

The largest mechanical plant under 
of 29 working levers at Madison, IIl., on the 
Louis & Western. 

Of those proposed for 1921, the largest electric plant is 
one of 49 working levers to be located at Carlton, Minn., on 
the Great Northern; the next largest being one of 33 working 


construction is one 
Toledo, St. 


1920 


No. of 


signals 


Type of signals 
Union ‘” 
Union T 2 estes 
Color light 3-pos.... 


Control System Remarks 
Davo ereteripicce ta Neutral track and line 


Train Control Co.’s A 
automatic train control 
apparatus included in this 
installation 
General 2 A. U. QO 
Federal 
Federal 
Hall “L” 
Light Me ........+.+e-+++ To shorten block sections 
J ..Normal danger C. Four track 
On electric lines; A. C 


60 deg. L. QO. 
60 deg. L. O. 


10 volts 
10 volts 


Union 3-pos. 
Union 
Color -ligt -J 
Union ‘ 


3-pos. U. Q.Alternating current. 
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TABLE C—AUTOMATIC BLOCK SIGNALS—PROPOSED NEW CONSTRUCTION, 1921 
Mil f road 
iles of roac — 
Name of road iy REE Ls A Fro To signals Type of signals Control System Remarks 
Can. Pac. Lines West 21.0 ... Leancholl, B. C..... PSA Sees c EE” wo aese oe wise eho eae P. err 
22.0 oO el ee pee Canyon.. 39 OEE A Se Ro Ey Seecee ca wacieeee 
Ce ee Scones 122.0 Motridge, So Di... Hettinger, N. PONY Bb TES. SB ac cay sce aca we wilp ele eee Sottom-mast. Removed from 
, electric zone, 
Ce Be. 2S. Bic cscs su ate, DN pictnne ieee steesrale kad | OPE CE TSE RTE EE Re ey 
. > wy e Winkle, N. M..... ORME eg ee oe 
E. P. & S. W.......- 50.0... { Carrizozo, N. M...Temporal ..... BY pit eter ee oe : po 
Grand Trunk ....... 13.5 - Oxford, Me. Siero me Danville Jct. .... 22 we te eee eee oe oe ere 
Se ae eee 37.0 - McAlester, Okla + SETINGIOWR: oc 61 f, pos. ies .Normal clear, overlap 
99.0 . Labette, Kam. ......0 Wybark, Okla....161 U. Q. 3-pos........... Normal clear, overlap 
14.5 » Denison, Fer. «..... EE C6. TT. De: SOAR. cess .Normal clear, overlap 
18.0 . Pottsboro, Tex......Whitesboro .......35 oe Q. 3-pos. guest eckt No — ov —y ap 
No. Ohio Trac. & Let. SC, a Sere Springfield Lake.. 10 nion Semaphore .....Alternating current... a 
Union Pacific...... oe : 37.2 Leroy, Wye. ics Wahsatch, Utah..134 Union Style B 2-pos. pala Sune nao home and distant 
F ‘ signals, . 
a a 404.0 37.7 741 
TABLE D—MANUAL BLOCK SIGNALING INSTALLED IN 1920 
Miles of road 
i _< T 1 1s Remark 
F. tS ee oy F To me ype of signals Control System ; emarks 
ar ag “a 90 aerate => ati es Kan.High Line Con.. F 2008. Gy Wawiwse a ; 0.98 mi. automatic block re- 


placed by manual block. 


a sinsitnaictininisaeii = ——_—_—$—— - —— 





levers on the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh at Falls Creek, 
Pa. 

No electro-pneumatic plants are reported as contemplated 
next year. Three electro-mechanical oe are sition for 


17 Addition 

18 Revision. 

19 Revision of 
levers. 

20 Revision. 

6 Approach, indication and 

26 Approach, indication 
ments. 

27 Approach, 


to existing machine 


clectro-mechanical plant; 32 mechanical, and 35. electric 


section locking. : : 
and section locking, and low voltage switch move- 


indication and section locking, and polarized relay control. 

















OTS ne . “ITN Te LETTE r % Frequency selective traffic locking. 
Parte G—INTERLOCKING PLANTS CoMPLETED IN 1920 _ teens oe k. ceeds F 
; Working 30 Pushbutton machine, electro pneumatic, 20 buttons. 
Name of road Location Layout levers 31 Mechanical levers 9, electric 8, voltage switch movements. 
Me Ee icine we erections Parwet, TEGh;. 4000s 5 te OF ied *2 Cabin-door lock. 
ee eee 13° % Style F, union; enlargement. 
Hackney, Kan........-- ae 6. ae aes 1475 
Chilocco, so erated derooteiatahare sais a a hg = 
Hutchinson, Kan........ Cross, M. P. Ry... 3t3 : : ‘ 
Hutchinson, Kan........ Crone C. B.TeP. 30" construction on the ( hesapeake & Ohio, the largest one to 
Me Beet euncnweeae a ES UN: aes warec awe sin’ Drawbridge :...... 8 ata 7am rorkine levers 
Jacksonville Term’l.. Jacksonville, Fla. ....... ae 40? have 20 W orking lever : ’ 
Bessemer & L. E. ..Culmerville, Pa. ........ Gauntlet .......... 2 The largest mechanical plant proposed is one of 26 work- 
( > 5 . a % a=: 
meee Raihe: erener Russell, Man. .......... Crossing .......... 13. + ing levers on the P. & R. at Schuylkill Haven, Pa. This 
Chea: Ge CRO < 66566 cccwes Barboursville, W. Va 1. F64°5 ‘ ; . "417 . m ea : 
ec ge pala laliteaarite "age Reet 32 Plant is to be equipped with approach and route locking ; 
Musee, Beis occas ncaa MT ic oa Sesion 
Price. W. Vai. c.enes Junction .......... 17% ' : 
Chi, EES a ae || Sere -Junction® ......... . TABLE II—INTERLOCKING PLANTS Now UNpeER CONSTRUCTION 
oe R = tk has ate ‘ 
c. |= See Fohannett.. Tl... 0.4. 0.0 CLOSING 60555 0003 12 : F ; Working 
Cole y :o (ae Denver, eee SS. 2 Name of road Location Layout levers’ 
Great Northern ......... i ee SOO nino <05 cise 6s BE. Bicescasitvecvssees Allenhurst, G.sccs<scae NE A sen ee 6° 
Galt ME. @ Nor. ......05.. Bemis, Tenn. .......... Crossing .......... 29° A. 7 SOS Fo... .New Kirk, Okla........ [en FE 15% 
Illinois Central ......... Bemis, SOOM. «0252 .<000 Oe ee 29 Ry Re ie Cin chawaces Mountain Lake Park..... TOROTE: ¥en 5eis,oe 43° 
Ill. Traction...... . Springfield ............. PROUT oe.5 ois: 0:0:s:5:5 ih 3 = eee So. Lawrence, Mass..... ae eee 24 
—- Valley Bievalotsie ohacel Vewark, Dita cece ses JUNCTION: «..:0:005505 E 29 Can. Pacific...........-Watson, Sask.......ss0 CHONDA ..cak-ccance 13 
ee Ss. Se Cer Spanish’ Fork, Utah..... CYOBSINE 6665s ec eee 17 Ches. & Ohio...... 5 ae eee Functioh ccvesces 2026 
r _ at ee eee Columbia River, Pent... GRUMUG o666- 00-055 48 Kenova, W. Va........ VHUCUON: —ciosccdeiek 3827 
ee a eae NO Me Wooo. ok canes Hurley, Wis............ Le res 8 
Mobile, Ala. ......0000 Drawbridge ....... 410 Ran. Cy SOie occu Se, CPE, PRs 3< +00 RE abiedeee eens 12 
| SS > eee PUROUNOR 6.5. 5<0 0 0:56: 511 A OS Seas: Mayton, Tenn.......... FUNCHOR: occiccss cs gs 
Falls City, Nebr... <<0:0's Crossing .......... 2312 Brentwood, Tenn....... PRRMCROIN «5 's:9-5- 9:40:54 4! 
SGdaHay MEO... on eee 3618 MS. he eee Oe Biacans Providence Sere: ie 
N.. ¥. . H. a. re New Haven ry Term. .. 1153 New HaV@i.<....sccces Hump Yard” ..... oA 
Pennsylvania: _ INQW TRAGER. <6. ccs cae ©. BE SetGicess 12 
Eastern Region ..... Darby Creek. Pa. ....... Drawbridge ....... E 7% Pacific Elec. SWNAMIRS, AOMEL sarsce mvcus & ou cs oO rare 10° 
Central Region ..... Pittspureh, Pa. .... 65.0 PUI cua .sc2-0lea 6 = FE 40 Pennsylvania .......... 
PENG. Qe Ws oaas 5 Reece Glenmoore, N. J........ Crossovers ........ E 16 S. . Region. .Richmond, Ind....... | See E 445 
Belle Meade, N. J...... Crossovers .......... 40" Pidin. @ RB... cui: .»eMyerstown, Pa......... Crossovers ........ KE 29 
i Se eer o FORCHOR 6 <0.5c06ecce E 33 Te... St_ hb. B W..csces PRONOUN. Bllccsiccskacwee eS eee eran 29 
Manville Crossing, N. J..Crossing .......... 6719 Union Pac. 
Bound Brook Jct., N. J..Junction .......... 40°0 eee Salt Lake City. ....600.<< Terminal... okaass. E 4 
Seuthera: 62.46. ...0....0 eee Bawer, Tenn. .....<5 NATROUUOGD 6.6.50: © 0-4:4 E 155 7 sami 
Rophims,. Tene... << .s<0. JUMNCUOR, 6 06 05.00:6.0:0 E 21% 319 
: ci a ae CLOORIAE x... o <0: s:e:0:s 4 ode Sn 
Lo nari Ma Mg = ett ; Henin, Ons. . . . ; i ; ° fee ae . ie , : - Ps 7 mune Srere indicated by E. Total is 156 mechanical and 163 electric. 
Norfolk, Nebr........... ee 9 3 Electro-mechanical 
A a eee Montana Jct., Idaho... .JUnction ........0- E 217 4 Temporary plant. . 
Virginian .........++++6 Tidewater Junction, Va. . Crossing Sees E 6" 5 Complete electric route and detector locking; position-light dwarf signals. 
"goa, 6 Addition to existing machine. 
; 821 25 Approach, indication and section locking. 
All levers: are mechanical. 26 Mechanical levers 10, electric 10; frequency selective traffic locking. 


except in items indicated by E, which are 
clectric. The totals are 546 mechanical, and 260 electric. 

* Electro-mechanical machine; 27 mechanical levers and 13 electric. 

3 Mechanical plant moved to. new elevation. 

* Electric distant signals. 

5 With time locks. 

* Electric time clocks. 

pany yg derails; electrically controlled signals. Semi-automatic sig- 
rals'on L. & St. L. with approach locking. Hayes derails on transverse 
line, petri from switch stand and controlled by electric lock. 

8A. C. signals and track circuits. 

® A. C. signals and track circuits. 

10 Rebuilt. 

11 Electric signals; approach and detector locking. 

12 i Rebuilt; approach and detector locking. 

* Electric signals; approach and detector locking. 

14 Electro- mechanical: position-light signals. 

18 Advance and detector locking, 

16 Mechanical levers; low voltage electric machine for switches at far end 
of adjacent tunnel. Advance and detector locking. 


7 Mechanical levers 20, electric 18; frequency selective locking. 
°3 Pushbutton mechanism electro-pneumatic, 60 buttons. 
22 Pushbutton, 60 buttons; also certain switches electrically 
cally locked for control of movements to repair tracks. 
A. C. track circuits; time locks on steam road. 


and mechani- 





the next largest proposed is on the Texas & Pacific at 
Ranger, Tex., and it is to consist of 24 working. levers. 


The General Outlook 


The general outlook a year ago indicated that signal con- 
struction work would show some signs of picking up before 
now, but instead less work was completed than in any year 
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1908. This results from the conditions which have 
affected the railroads during the past four years and it is 
because of the readjustment taking place now in the railroad 
field that the outlook as to next year’s budgets is so uncer- 
tain. ‘The principal reason for this uncertainty is the inabil- 
ity of the railroads to get money at reasonable rates. This 
has been further complicated by the action of the govern- 


since 


TABLE I—NEW J NTERLOCKING PROPOSED FoR 1921 
Working 
Name of road Location Layout levers! 
Bi De swes Deshler, O...... . Ce os wneucns 
eS POR CR CETTE ee 
4 PrP ee ge ecias. wae «ae 
BR. R.& P. Falls Creek, Pa.. .Crossing & Junct...E 33 


. Hinton, W \ ante 
Hilldale, W. Va. 


Ches. & Ohi. . Terminal 


CONNOR once. OY 


MacDougal, W Vis se adcenéwees 17? 
Gy eee Re Gacas Rochdale, Ind........+- CYOQGROVETS .ccvces §=7 
ee Se. eer CE os ct vemos 17 
Se eee ll ee ere REE <i éalacateead & 
Del. & Hudson......... Schoharie Junct, N. Y...Junetion .......... Ie 284 
DOE eceweas cocccee elewark, N. J. .Drawbridge ....... E 11 
(Yreat Northern ........ Caste, BGR. 6s ccc cccee scacusens: k 49 
M. K. & Texas.... ‘. Oklahoma City, Okla....Crossing .......... 185 
. & 2 eae Schuylkill Haven, Pa...Crossovers ........ 26° 
Southern : a a eer Drawbridge ...... EF 6! 
CeO BOs sons ccenouwe Drawbridge ....... Ee 6 
SO Ge. wae neee en cee MANGOS, TO%..ccccves ere ee 24 
Se Mas wie ea ee eer 
Union Pacific ‘TENG ckccciacwan End double track. .E 207 
Altamont, Wyo......... Yards and tunnel...k 227 
Western Tacific.... -—San Jose, Cal...... x ee scceseees KE 398 
385 


' Electric levers indicated !y 
clectric. 

* Electric signals. 

‘Electric signals, 

* Approach, route and detector locking. 

5 Electric distant signals. 
6 ar a and route locking. 
7 Check locking between Aspen and 
* Includes three plants. 
** Mechanical levers 9, electric 11: 
*“' Mechanical levers 15, 
“7 Mechanical levers 3, 


Total, 153 mechanical levers and 232 


Altamont towers, 
frequency selective traffic locking. 
electric 5 
electric 2 





ment in holding up the amounts due the railroads for the 
time they were under government control. 

The high cost of material and all kinds of labor are also 
directly affecting the future programs. ‘The material market 
is further complicated by the fact that the basic materials 
have fluctuated so radically in cost during the past year 






N INAUGURATING A SURVEY Of the activities in the railroad 
| telegraph and telephone field covering the past year, the 

Railway Age sent out a questionnaire to 198 roads asking 
for certain data. It is impossible to draw conclusions as to the 
relative amount of work as compared with that done in other 
years as this is the first time that an attempt has been made 
to collect such data. However, basing conclusions on con- 
ditions known to have existed in other departments, it would 
appear safe to assume that the construction work in this de- 
partment was below normal, although it will require the 
collection of data for several years before an accurate analysis 
of this field can be made. 


Work Completed 


Thirty-seven out of the 198 roads reported telegraph and 
telephone construction work completed during 1920. Out of 
a total of 2,645 miles of long distance telephone conversation 
circuits, the two largest installations were made by the Penn- 
sylvania System on which 1,014.9 miles was completed in 
the central region, and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, which completed 600 miles. The Virginian installed 340 
miles. The Missouri, Kansas & Texas completed 266 miles 
of long distance phantom telephone circuits. A total of 


820 miles of No. 8 gage iron wire was installed by all roads 
as compared with 69 miles of No. 9 and 409 miles of No. 
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that it is difficult to judge what the coming year may have 
in store in the way of prices for the raw materials, and this 
will affect the quotations which can be made on signal 
materials. Labor conditions are by no means stable as a 
readjustment is taking place in this field as well as in other 
fields. As a consequence the tendency is to follow a hand to 
mouth policy until conditions approach a more nearly norma! 
stage. 


Developments of the Past Year 


A review of the conditions during the past year indicates 
that greater attention has been given to automatic train con 
trol than ever before, with the prospects that more installa- 
tions of this character will be made during the coming year. 
Railway men in general also have shown a keener apprecia 
tion of the value of automatic signaling with reference to its 
use in effecting economies in train operation. In this conne: 
tion attention has been directed to the elimination of train 
orders by making the greatest use of the signal system. Ele 
tric lighting of signals has advanced quite rapidly, this 
advance being helped by the possibility of eliminating lamp 
men, whose wages have been materially increased. Further 
replacement of gravity battery with caustic soda cells has 
also taken place as this helps reduce maintenance costs. ‘The 
track circuit has received marked attention, with the result 
that low resistance bonds have been developed on ‘a commer 
cial basis so that they may be welded to the rails. ‘This not 
only effects economy but also increases the safety of the track 
circuits. 

Future developments of signaling will continue along the 
lines of saving freight train hours and stoppages to trains. 
in that means will be provided for the handling of the trains 
by signal indication and remote switches will be placed under 
the control of the leverman and operated from the nearest 
interlocking or nearest station. Light signals will be used 
more than they have been in the past, as each year shows an 
increasing use of this type of signal. Automatic train con- 
trol will receive a large share of attention and the tendencies 
in this connection will be along lines of improvements and 
standardization as to its use and interchangeability on differ- 
ent roads. 


6, while 10 miles of No. 8 gage and 430 miles of No. 10 
gage copper were installed as compared with 5,421 miles of 


other gage copper wire. 


A total of 15 metallic train despatching circuits were in- 
stalled while 31 long distance physical telephone and 11 
phantom circuits were completed. One road, the Union 
Pacific, reports the completion of three telegraph circuits for 
printing telegraph. Sixty-seven way station offices were 
opened, 50 of which were on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe. 

But little overhead or underground cable work was done 
during the year, a total of 29.3 miles of overhead and 14.8 
miles of underground cable being installed. Out of a total 
of 53 miles of railroad pole line constructed, the Pennsyl- 
vania Svstem, central region, installed 34 miles and the 
Louisville & Nashville 12 miles. 


Work Under Construction 


Eighteen roads of the 198 reported work as under construc- 
tion on December 31, 1920. There were 674 miles of long 
distance telephone conversation circuits reported under con- 
struction, of which 341 miles were on the Northern Pacific 
and 295 on the Pennsylvania System, central region. A total 
of 577 miles of No. 8 iron is under construction as compared 
with a mileage of 84 No. 9 gage and 417 No. 6 gage, while 
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179 miles No. 8 gage copper is being erected on the Union 
Pacific and 254 miles No. 10 gage on the central region of 
the Pennsylvania System as compared with 760 miles of 
other gage copper on all roads reporting. 

A total of 13 metallic train despatching circuits are under 
construction, 12 being in the central region of the Pennsyl- 
vania, while a total of 11 physical and 6 phantom circuits 
is being put in by the various roads. Of the total of 18.3 
miles of overhead cable going in, the Great Northern is in- 
stalling 12.3 miles and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford 5 miles. Out of a total of 6.2 miles of underground 
cable being put in, the N. Y., N. H. & H. is installing 4 
miles. Of the 36 miles of railroad pole line under construc- 
tion, 24.5 miles are being built on the Pennsylvania System, 
central region. This system is also installing 14 simplex 
circuits, one composite, seven physical and five phantom cir- 
cuits. The Union Pacific has three printer circuits under 
construction. 


Work Contemplated 


‘Twenty-six roads report work contemplated in 1921. A 
mileage of 7,139 long distance telephone conversation cir- 
cuits is under consideration on these roads, the quoted mileage 
heing 4,935 on the Pennsylvania System. Of a total of all 
iron wire to be installed, 760 miles of No. 8 gage, 230 miles 
of No. 9 gage and 235 miles of No. 6 is contemplated, while 
2,324 miles of No. 8 gage copper, 479 miles of No. 10 gage 
and 9,665 of other gages are to be put in. 

A total of 17 metallic train despatching circuits having a 
mileage of 2,098 is expected to be built during the coming 
year. Forty-six physical and 19 phantom circuits are in 
contemplation for this year, while the Gulf & Ship Island 
expects to install 306 miles of grounded telephone circuits 
and other roads 122 miles of metallic yard circuits. The 
construction of 53 miles of railroad pole line is at present 
under consideration and considerable cable work is con- 
templated, there being a total of 62 miles of overhead cable 
and 58 miles of underground cable to be installed. The 
N. Y., N. H. & H. contemplates the installation of 10 printer 
circuits and the Union Pacific one; and the Pennsylvania con- 
templates putting in eight duplex circuits. The Denver & 
Rio Grande has 210 road miles (2 wires) metallic telephone 
despatching circuits awaiting authority for installation on the 
Third division narrow gage line between Salida, Colo., and 
Grand Junction. The reconstruction of the pole line on this 
section by the Western Union Telegraph Company is also 
under contemplation. 


The Attitude of Investors 
Toward Railroad Securities 
(Continued from page 56) 


considerably lower than has been the case for many months 
net earnings will not touch favorable levels. In the meantime, 
however, it is expected that the carriers will make material 
decreases in their expenses. They have already decreased 
their working forces. The decreased costs of supplies will 
have their effect and this is especially true of fuel which has 
dropped considerably and is expected to drop much further. 
The general result will be that when business does pick up 
again, as it is hoped it will in the late spring or early 
summer, the carriers should be able to show net earnings on 
a better scale than the September or October results 
indicated. 

In the first 10 months of 1920 the carriers financed, ex- 
clusive of the proceeds granted them from the revolving 
fund, about $338 ,304,000, including refunding issues. Their 
needs for refunding for 1921 are estimated at $446,000,000. 
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For additions and betterments the amounts needed in 1921 are 
variously estimated, although the authorities seem to agree 
that something like $1,000,000,000 will be required. The 
question that arises, of course, is as to the possibilities of 
the carriers being able to finance these large amounts. It is 
the general opinion that the recession in the stock and bond 
market has ended and that from now on conditions should 
be much easier. It seems unlikely, however, that conditions 
will improve sufficiently in 1921 to permit of very much 
financing through stock issues. 

Conditions as to bonds seem much’ better. It is thought 
that there will be a gradual reduction in interest rates in 
the course of the year. We can apparently expect also a more 
receptive bond market, in which case railway issues should 
be in what amounts practically to a preferred position as com- 
pared with industrial issues, and possibly even with gov- 
ernment bonds. We have mentioned the increasing popu- 
larity of railroad bonds and there can be no doubt that this 
popularity and increased confidence in railway shares will 
show its effect in railway financing. The popularity of short 
term equipment trust issues has already been commented 
upon; it might be added that the plan of equipment financing 
worked out by the National Railway Service Corporation 
should prove of material assistance. 

There is a certain drawback in the fact that so much financ- 
ing will have to be in the form of funded debt and com- 
paratively little in stock. This, in the minds of some, is 
encouraged by the strong guarantees given railway funded 
debt in the Transportation Act and in the manner in which 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has used the $300,- 
000,000 revolving fund for assisting the carriers in meeting 
their maturing indebtedness. No one could say that the 
commission has it in mind to protect bondholders as against 
stockholders. It happens to be the situation nevertheless and 
the remedy, it is feared, will not be in sight in satisfactory 
degree during 1921. 

This brings us to the question of the progress that will 
probably be made as to consolidations during the coming 
few months. The commission is now engaged in working 
out the suggestions it is required to make under the terms of 
the Transportation Act. 

The law says: 

The commission shall as soon as practicable prepare and adopt 
a plan for the consolidation of the railway properties of «the 
continental United States into a limited number of systems. In 
the division of such railways into such systems under such plan, 
competition shall be preserved as fully as possible and wherever 
practicable the existing routes and channels of trade and com- 
merce shall be maintained. Subject to the foregoing require- 
ments, the several systems shall be so arranged that the cost of 
transportation as between competitive systems and as related to 
the values of the properties through which the service is rendered 
shall be the same so far as practicable, so that these systems can 
employ uniform rates in the movement of competitive traffic and 
under efficient management earn substantially the same rate of 
return upon the value of their respective railway properties. 

Bearing in mind that these consolidations are voluntary 
and that the act also withdraws handicaps to consolidations 
that carriers may have desired to work out in the past, it is 
very evident that from this point of view 1921 should prove 
a most interesting year. It is likely that if the commission 
makes sufficient progress the roads suggested for consolida- 
tion will see a speculative movement in their stocks that will 
be something of an exception from the past few years. The 
excitement that has already been evidenced in the cases 
of the large crop of rumors of consolidation proves that con- 
clusively. While speculative movements in stocks are never 
desirable, it is nevertheless true that they do serve to increase 
popularity in the stocks concerned and related issues. Ob- 
servers have sufficient confidence in the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to believe that the situation will be kept from 
getting out of hand. 

















es Shipped to Spain b) 


the American Locomotive Company in 1920 


Railway Supply Exports Show Marked Decline 


Adverse Conditions of Exchange and Credit Bring About a 
Temporary Lull in the Export Showings 


months of 1920 fell short enough of the totals for the 

year 1919 to make it safe to predict that the exports 
for the whole year, the figures for which are not as yet avail- 
able, will show a considerable decline from the 1919 totals, 
except in the case of steam and electric locomotives, where an 
increase will probably be shown. ‘Taking freight cars as a 
case in point, it will be noted that the exports for 1919 were 
27,317, valued at $57,473,824, while the figures for the first 
ten months in 1920 give these totals as 18,932 and $32,- 
$31,303. The year 1919 was a banner year for exports of 
railway materials, however, and the figures for that year 
are the only annual totals which exceed the exports of 
freight cars for the first ten months only in 1920. Much the 
same situation obtains as regards the other articles of export, 
i.e., the 1920 shipments, generally speaking, were less than 
those of 1919, but greater than those of any previous year. 

It had been hoped in this country that the heavy export 
trade which American equipment manufacturers enjoyed in 
1919 could be made permanent. Several conditions have 
arisen during the past year, however, which make the imme- 
diate fulfillment of this hope at least somewhat doubtful. 
The larger part of the shipments in 1919 were the results 
of orders placed in 1918 or in the early part of 1919. At 
that time the equipment manufacturers in other countries 
were either devoting a large part of their production to war 
materials or had not yet placed their plants on a peace time 
lasis to an extent where they could handle the orders of 
their own countries, and it was practically impossible for 
them to make immediate foreign deliveries. Under such 
circumstances American manufacturers were practically with- 
out competition and sold their wares in almost every coun- 
trv where a market existed. 

Conditions have changed somewhat during the past year. 
Manufacturers in foreign countries were able during 1919 
and 1920 to resume production in increasing quantities. At 
first their factories were so disorganized that their costs of 
production were very high and American concerns could in 
most cases underbid their quotations. The situation for 
them in this regard has, however, steadily improved with the 
gradual return of pre-war efficiency. On the side of the 
foreign manufacturers and working in their behalf is the 
heavy premium on the American dollar which is practically 
world-wide and in many countries so high that purchases in 


ce EXPORTS of railway materials during the first ten 


America are all but prohibitive. Under such circumstances 
our equipment builders have found it increasingly difficult 
to compete in prices with foreign manufacturers. The re- 
sult is that fewer orders have been placed in this country and 
more are going to foreign concerns. 

Another factor which has gone a long way in retarding 
purchases of railway materials in most countries is the 
impoverished condition of the greater part of the world as a 
result of heavy expenditures during the war. Most foreign 
roads have been in the position in which some of our own 
have found themselves—in actual need of great quantities 
of equipment but unable to finance the purchase of it. 

The prospects for an early return to heavy exports of rail 
way materials like those of 1919 do not appear as bright as 
might be wished. In the first place, the credit of the pur 
chasers of this material must be restored so that they can 
make more purchases. Secondly, the 1ate of exchange must 
change so that foreign firms will not find it easy to underbid 
American manufacturers on account of it. Finally, th 
labor and raw material which go into the finished product 
must cost the American manufacturer no more than they do 
his foreign competitor. Labor costs per unit manufactured 
can be equalized in two ways: (1) by the same wage scale in 
America as in Europe or (2) by increased efficiency of Amer 
ican labor to the point where the labor cost per unit is the 
same as in Europe. 

It does not seem at present that the buying power of for 
eign railways will greatly increase in the near future, nor is 
there any indication of an early return of the exchange rate 
to par. The securing of a reasonable cost of manufactur 
lies largely with the American manufacturers and_ their 
employees. 

The Railway Age publishes each month the exports of 
railway materials as compiled by the Division of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. These interesting figures give an 
accurate account of materials shipped month by month with 
the value and destination. For purposes of comparison these 
reports have been summarized here. 


Steam Locomotive Exports 


The totals of exports of steam locomotives for each of thi 
ten months to October have been compiled in Table I. It 
will be observed that from January 1 to October 31, 1920, 
1,426 steam locomotives valued at $45,227,046 were shipped. 
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By comparing these figures with those for other years, it will 
be noted that the exports of steam locomotives for 10 months 
in 1920 have exceeded in value, and approach in number, 
the totals for any previous year. From this it may be deduced 
that 1920, with two more months yet to be reported, bids fair 
to exceed the previous years in the number of locomotives 





Taste I—Exports oF SteEAM LocoMoTIVES 








Month Number Value 
PANE |S 5 5-0 races iste a a s as hve: aise wie enue w elcare es einsiaeme 46 $4,159,214 
SUIS sleiig ry aha wc?" a mele, ren5 6 aha: pies, cooiaen Woe Galea eater eine ataroeenn 132 4,588,074 
NE ae rd Oar rie ee Law Serene ha oh dare date hen oe ch ts eta as 125 3,672,579 
BN, a isticarareinsonre Sirk edie os WE wa es cao a ean a 157 4,449,736 
BU Saif e ete eto kw rnd Sc SAe, 8 dso en oeanar elem Ela MaR aor 152 5,906,046 
ONIN vi 5sc-d aC RY eee acres us atest Sh Grla. Ged feria REN fas wR ORI ww ae einen are 163 4,284,348 
MMMM dich Ai Ao gen ar ra ie te Ni alial oie reser Gli ei es Cacerahan a ote eee enna anal 134 4,742,306 
PENNE os Go sy.6: ids ar) Se Gk AR bie ole har Oe. bos Ntwiack aR ieee 125 5,424,588 
ONIN. <5. aca: bal Baa s-6 cis Set inn & araelaeeienria eae anal 154 4,105,405 
SNE rae ise oa se ar wae -eba'e ce Re ee en ae 138 3,894,750 

Total for ten moesdthe Gf W920. occvccaseoseceecss 1,426 $45,227,046 
Comparison with Previous Years (Entire 12 Monihs) 

Fiscal Year— Number Value 
CSS Ra ne ere Cee ea ecm ne n 383 $3,692,225 
I eas eas Ges maaan ie oe lew cpa ca eag leu te ane ie eo 228 2,115.866 
ONE, Sfocteeh ocr rt acne aca sien each et wc ae ee 799 12,665,877 
BE cg Se Id ial gal nieces ie alercou Rak al ni Ro Moco a eros 1,442 18,243,248 
RU oe tchat late cakosis. neato saad aw Al eee ne wee gua 1,457 35,889,632 

Calendar Year— 

EE a2 Fortin a be 01 ce atalec ahs atgdeta ea ialiong/a lan aniee lpia Giglio ovale 1,062 27,064,042 
DN al raa a area cse: Greene Cucerme ae wig wow Ae alee ee, 7a rl 959 30,275.728 





exported. It may be well to note here that the increase in 
value is due not alone to increased prices, but also to the 
increasing size and power of the locomotives which are being 
ordered each year from abroad. 


Exports of Cars 


In the case of cars the showing for 1920 is not so promis- 
ing. The figures for the first ten months as shown in Table 





Tasre II—Exports or Cars For STEAM RarILways 








Fassenger Freight and other 
a manent, — A— 

Month No. Value No. Value 
fonwety miuss tarde tokcw ahora nie mmteeriless ; 16 $205,811 1,724 $3,032,309 
TR Sswdce sive /c aie a ace rena eee 6 83,365 1,986 3,574,366 
EERSTE Apogee aA se een eee ren 8 103,474 1,649 2,489,531 
MI cs ctahGa ve din: ak. 0rgh Gia gr RRR LES 17 232,224 2,761 5.382.961 
BI Ai cack tapelaite wie die <meta Wala lw laieroie ls 14 110,798 1,884 3,789,237 
MMI Aoi rar iad ead lave wee otgud mare etal Wl GAGE eee 2 25.851 945 1,031,798 
Oe er ee ery ee 1 45,000 2,575 4,825,290 
BN ees wie ge osu hoe aco Suniare a pein 2,643 4,181,391 
MIR gs, So Oc chict oi eeohig neck 3 5.900 1,838 3,061,817 
INR ie arose in yevatestnae Slomenes 22 73,500 927 1,462,603 
Total for 10 months, 1920...... 89 $885,923 18,932 $32,831,303 


Comparison with Previous Years (Entire 12 Months) 


Passenger Freight and other 
OH " 

Fiscal Year— No. Value No. Value 
NI cat ihc lie oan varias wr ercoows eae ed Babar erte -. $2,018,853 ae $5,390.705 
I or cratio Sree letat manta: oa etwrering erate a 509,024 1,198.806 
PE we edk- one saws ees eee ie 820,518 secu 23,298,759 
EE adakancue vGsics sew omen wens a 815,791 peecuns 26,769,793 
I sa hire Osho iso Wi aa Wiel oi EeNe 75 228,698 10,303 18,821,936 

Calendar Year— 

gibt Maieie yb ere een elas oceans 98 883,607 8,050 11,522,608 
SOE Swe ci ace eden svitnes wetter 104 1,606,540 27,317 57,473,824 





II give a total of 89 passenger cars exported valued at 
$885,923. These figures are somewhat under the total for 
the year 1919 and it is doubtful if the exports for November 





Taste YIJ—Exprorts or Car WueEeEts anp AXLES 


Month Value Month Value 
ee OC ee $652,251 NO Bette bee ae narais stellate $1,476,881 
WN i ion elawn skated oi 1,217,199 PNM. a aharetussi's:é:0 4086 eae 469,413 
i. eae 789,265 ed ee 846,198 
ee eee 593,394 REE h-een-divcwawemascls 543,753 
MR. “j.0dsan eC ccuu toca saws 756,027 ———_—— 
i, gue epee naan eva eare eater 346,100 Tctal 10 mos. 1920....$7,690,481 

Comparison with Previous Years (Entire 12 Months) 
(Car Wheels Orly Prior to 1918) 

Fiscal year No. Value 
PG SOs ois Os ninw ena ae ates 49,360 $414,371 
PN 5, ev wb ale b CA Steins ban eS awl 20.985 183,290 
I) ornlat hia ao 4:8) aio cand ts Sac alo Oren 59,950 741,542 
EES era sharers cy, rosa at eas) ik ie onece SERIE 88,381 2,385.973 
a ES rn pe een Sree earele 5,220,704 

Calendar year 
ee ee me 6,889,084 
Be aera ares ekiaipce-o we dered) eben a die eS WR Aa ereerete wale 11,843,738 
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and December will be large enough to offset them. The 
freight car situation affords even less hope of equaling even 
the 1919 figures. During the first ten months of the year 
18,932 cars valued at $32,831,303 were shipped. These 
figures fall far below the 1919 totals. Cuba was the desti- 
nation of a large share of this equipment. 

Table III gives the exports of car wheels and axles. The 
only figures which give a proper basis for comparison with 
these figures are those for 1918 and 1919, because the totals 
shown for other years are for car wheels only. It will be 
seen that the total for the first ten months has already ex- 
ceeded the exports for 1918, but that there is little likelihood 
that the great value of these exports in 1919 will be reached. 


Track Materials 


The exports of railway track materials are shown in Table 
IV. Here the decline in shipments from 1919 has been great 
enough to be little short of remarkable. In point of quantity 





Tarte IV-—Exports oF Rattway Track MartertalL 


Switches, 
frogs, 
Spikes Steel rails splice bars, 
ee ———— ete. 

Month Pounds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 

1 Sere oe - 1,653,569 61,372 44,449 2,602,916 237,178 

WOMPORES .bcsciasecsae 2,787,036 117,130 31,241 1,724,970 411,538 

BROMO sickok cucieesiens 4,014,009 163,337 51,763 2,940,117 557,189 

RN Fie recat olahacd 3,913,937 178,925 46,564 2,713,080 726,403 

BOG Si ccwscsacssnees. Saeemer 137,087 58,497 3,434,893 582,278 

PROG logs evabesos 3,651,759 165,649 49,620 3,080,619 556.959 

SRO cr ooiosia tiiek eens 2,845,462 123,574 51,869 3,329,530 735,726 

pS SO Or pee 2,699,131 114,213 56,160 3,661,174 566,710 

September .......... 1,874,136 85,297 31,170 2,008,699 366,724 

eS re 3,534,645 142,611 53,266 3,426,671 689,785 

Total for 10 months, 
20 .....00+4--+ 30,046,451 1,289,195 474,599 28,922,669 5,430,490 
Comparison with Previous Years (Entire 12 Months) 
Switthes, 
frogs, 
Spikes Steel rails splice bars, 
OT ee OOOO SO ete. 

Fiscal Year— Founds Dollars Tons Dollars Dollars 

ee 19,564,618 346,034 338,613 10,259,109 2,534,148 

os Ae en 12.289,203 203,663 159,587 4,537,978 2,407,490 

eo 59,145,818 1,398,514 537,918 17,631,756 5,261,944 

St ere 42,809,961 1,502,430 594,389 25,405,469 9,108,617 

re 34,832,142 1,722,922 430,347 22,817,400 6,286,369 
Calendar Year— 

enn 22,330,104 1,229,083 453,537 26,402,864 5,582,860 

FUER wetevanowes 55.487,231 2,896,073 652,443 38,986,855 9,280,725 





the figures in all cases give the shipments for the first ten 
months of 1920 at little more than half those for 1919. 
Spikes weighing 30,046,451 pounds and valued at $1, 
289,195; steel rails weighing 474,599 tons valued at $28,- 
922,669; and miscellaneous material valued at $5,430,490 
-omplete the totals for the ten months. While the showing 
is very unfavorable when compared with the peak year, 1919, 
the indications are that the full year 1920 will give totals as 
great, and in most cases greater, than any other year for 
exports of this material. The weight and value of ship- 
ments of spikes and rails have in the ten months exceeded 
the figures for any other year excepting 1919. Cuba and 
Japan were the destinations of large consignments of track 
material. 

Table V shows the exports of electric locomotives which 
during 1920 will probably equal the 1919 figure in point of 








‘TABLE V—-Exports oF ELrectric LocoMotTivEs 


Fiscal year No. Dollars 
EN eatin ta ca Vnre cc a kin ae arene ee 48 $437,452 
MES 95s aeiars ower aa vig wa 4'S wttelaaal ele as 43 324,478 
| ere ey ee 62 452,324 
A Wiis kao oon va es ee era 563,350 
Bees cAdinwecinaicls Lane ks Ween 39 161,453 

Calendar year 
Py eine cee tin chee s *a0ceeane ee eee 47 183,200 
ee eee een ie te 68 835,978 
T6560 ‘Ceest TH Wis:) ...< vcs vc0deseeee 60 861,580 








number and possibly that of the banner year for export of 
electric locomotives, 1917, when 73 were shipped. In point 
of value the shipments for the first ten months of 1920 have 
already exceeded those of any previous year. 
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The New York Section of the Signal Division of the Ameri- 
can Railroad Association will hold its next meeting on Thurs- 
day evening, January 20, at the Hotel McAlpin, Sixth avenue 
and 34th street, New York City. Louis F. Vieillard, electrical 
inspector, Long Island Railroad, will present a paper on 
A. C. track circuits. Men on steam roads using A. C. track 
circuits are particularly invited to attend and to relate their 
experience with A. C. compared with D. C. track circuits. 

A station, properly equipped, and attended by an agent, 
must be maintained, in Canada, at every place where the 
average railroad earnings have been not less than $15,000 a 
year. This is in accordance with general order No. 54 of 
the Railway Commission. The commission has received an 
application, on behalf of the railroads, for an order amend- 
ing No. 54 so as to make the limit $25,000, of which $4,000 
must be on inward traftic. The application is made on the 
ground that the cost of maintenance of agency stations has 
more than doubled; and that the rule, if not changed, will 
require the maintenance of stations at points where there is 
but a small volume of business. 


Wood Preservers’ and Tie Producers’ 
Associations Meet in San Francisco 


Wood Preservers’ Association 


convention at the St. 
), 
( 


will hold its 
Francis Hotel, San 
Francisco, Cal., on January 25, 26 and 27. The National Asso- 
ciation of Railroad Tie Producers will hold its third annual 
convention at the same hotel on January 27 and 28. The pro- 
grams for these two conventions have been completed and are 
published in abstract below 

In view of the increasing use of western timber throughout 
the central and eastern members of these associations 
are taking advantage of the opportunity to make first-hand study 
of lumber conditions in those Special cars will leave 
Chicago on January 15, with connecting cars from St. Louis and 
Kansas City, arriving at Seattle, January 19, where four days 
will be spent in studying the timber resources and methods of 
producing lumber in the northwest. The party will arrive at 
San Francisco Tuesday morning, January 25, prior to the open- 
ing of the Wood Preservers’ convention. 


The American 
seventeenth annual 


states, 


areas. 


WOOD PRESERVERS’ PROGRAM 
Tuesday Morning 


Opening business 


Tuesday Afternoon 
Report of Committes 1 Presers 
Paper on Cresoil, by R. G. Smit 
Report of Committee 
Report of Committee on Track 
Paper on Selection and Treatment of Dcuglas Fir Ties, by A. C. Pestel. 


Report of Committee on Flooring and Pavi: 


Utilization at Servic 


Wednesday Morning. 
Report of Committe¢ 
Report of Committees on Fi ies and cks. 
Paper on Treated Lumix n Insulating ofs of 
F, J. Hoxie 
Paper on History of W 
3artells. 
Wednesday Aft 
Paper on Experiments with Butt Treated 
Hicks. 
Paper on Perforated Butt Treated Poles. by W. M. Leavitt. 
Paper on Wood Preservation as a Conservative Folicy, by 
Buehler, 
Paper on Description of Proce "sed to Treat 
E. F, Hartmar 


Thursday Morning 
Report of Committees o1 ressure and Not 


Moist 


Factories, bv 


Some Data on Its Use, by E. F. 


r. & 


Poles in California, by 


Walter 


Pile Butts in Place, by 


Pressure Treatment of Poles. 
TIE PRODUCERS’ PROGRAM 
Thursday After 
Convention opens at 1:30 p 


Address by Edmund W 


D1.1 Py 
biake, t 


Report of Committee on Specifications, dealing principally with the speci- 
fications and inspection rules proposed by the Tie Committee of the 
American Railway Engineering Association for adoption by 
ciation. These specifications will be discussed with reference to yellow 
pine ties by R. E, McKee, The Long-Bell Lumber Company; white 
and red oak ties by Walter Poleman, The Western Tie & Timber 
Company; redwood ties by H. M. Cochran, The Union Lumber 
pany; Douglas fir ties by R. L, France, ‘The Southern Pacific; ties 
manufactured from Rocky Mountain timber by B. Coldren, The Hal- 
lack & Howard Lumber Company, and ties manufactured from cedar 
and northern hardwoods, by Benjamin Finch, of Finch Brothe1 


Friday Morning. 
Reports on tie 
association. 
The Relation Between the Tie Producers, Treating Plants and 

roads, by R. A. Calvin, The Kettle River Company. 

The Various Factors Entering into the Cost of Delivered Cross 
Both to Producing and Non-Producing Roads, by Howard 
The Nashville Tie Company. 

The Function and Necessity of the Small Mill in Tie Production, | 
McCladry, the Bohemia Lumber Company, 


that asso- 


Com- 


production from the 11 tie producing districts 


‘riday Afternoon, 

The Use of Mechanical Power in the Production of Cross Ties, by 
Witherell, of L, D. Leach & Co. 

The Timber Resources of the United States with Special Refer 
the Pacific Coast, by C. L. Hill, in charge of office of Forest 
California district, U. S. Forest Service. 

The Tie Supply of the Future, by John 
Railroad. 

The Effect of Increased Costs of Cross Tie 
First Cost of Ties in the Track, by R. H. 
tenance of way, Wabash Railway. 

The Economics of Railroad Tie Purchasing, by E. E, 
Tie Company. 

Open discussion standardized 
upon them by the association. 


Folev, forester, Pennsyl 


Renewals upon 
Howard, chief en 


Pershall, 
specifications an¢ 


members of the 
redwood 


On Saturday a special train wil! carry the 
two associations and their guests into the 
near Santa Cruz, Cal. 


forest 


Central Railway Club 


The next meeting of the club will be held on Thursday even- 
ing, January 13, at Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y. There will be 
an exhibition of moving pictures showing the manufacturing 
methods of the Eddystone plant of the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, with an explanatory address by A. H. Ehle, general 
sales manager. Officers for the new year will be installed 


Program of the Annual Meeting of the A. S. C. E. 


The following is a summary of the meetings and excursions 
planned for the 68th Annual Meeting of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers to be held at the headquarters of the society at 
33 West Thirty-ninth street, New York, on January 19 and 20, 
1921: 

Wednesday, January 19. 
10 a. 
hin D. 
2:30 p. 


m.—Business meeting. 

m.—Luncheon. 

m.—For the benefit of the society’s guests, as well as 
for its members in case the business meeting 
does not continue through the afternoon, ar- 
rangements have been made whereby those who 
desire may have the choice of visiting any or all 
of the following places of interest: 

Experimental laboratories, Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

Surveying and Engineering Instrument Factories 
of Keuffel & Esser Company, Hoboken. 

Fox Film Corporation Motion Picture Studios 
and Laboratories. 

New buildings under construction for Fletcher’s 
Castoria Company and Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

(5) Long Distance Telephone Exchange, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. 
. m.—President’s reception, followed by dancing. 











January 7, 1921 


Thursday, January 20. 
9:45 a. m—Excursion to Long Island City. 
1 p. m—Luncheon, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Building (Manhattan). 

Address by President, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

3-4:30 p. m—Inspection of “Human Engineering” Work and 
the buildings of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. 

Address and informal smoker. 


2:30 p. m— 


8:30 p. m— 


Meetings and Conventions 


Lhe following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regular 

meetings and places of meetings: 

Arr Brake AssociaTion.—F. M. Nellis, Room 3014, 163 Broadway, New 
York City. Exhibit by Air Brake Appliance ‘Association. 

Arr Brake APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—Fred W. Venton, 836 So. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Meeting with Air Brake Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OFFICERS.—F, A. Pontious, 
visor of Demurrage and Storage, C. & N. W. Ry., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DininG Car SUPERINTENDENTS.—S. W. Derr, 
Philadelphia & Reading, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT AGENTS.—R. O. Wells, Illinois Central, 


Super- 


Chicago. Next meeting June 20, 1921. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL Baccace AGENTS.—E. L. Duncan, 
Cc. & E. I. R. R., 332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC OFFICERS.—W. C. Hope, 
Je R. of N. J., 143 Liberty St., New York. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF Tg Pe SUPERINTENDENTS. —J. Rothschild, Room 
400, Union Station, Louis, Mo. Next convention, August 24-26, 
1921, Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN ELectric RatLway AssociaTion.—E. B. Burritt, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 

AMERICAN RaILroaD Master TINNERS’, COPPERSMITHS’ AND Pipe FITTERS’ 
Association.—C. Borcherdt, 202 North Hamlin Ave., Chicago, lll. 

American RatLway ASSOCIATION. —J. Fairbanks, 75 Church St., New 

York. Next regular meeting, November, 1921. 

Division 1, Operating (including former activities of Association of 
Railway Telegraph ne < Fripp (chairman), Gen- 
eral Manager, N. Y R. R., New York 

Telegraph and Tiinsliome Section.—H. * Halati oar Man- 
ager of Telegraphs, Grand Trunk. Exhibit by Railway elegraph 

and Telephone Appliance Associatton. 

Division 2, Transportation (including former activities of Associa- 
tion of Transportation and Car ew & Officers).—E. Pearson 
(chairman), President, N. Y., N. H. R., New Haven, Conn. 

Division 3, Traffic. —-Robert C. Wright (chairman), General Traffic 
Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Division 4, Engineering. —E. H. Fritch, 431 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Next annual meeting, March 15-17, 1921, Chicago. 

Construction and Maintenance Section. i. H. Fritch, secretary. 

Electrical Section.—George Gibbs (chairman) — anal of 
Electric Traction, Long Island Railroad, New York, N. 

Signal Section. _H. S. Balliet, 75 Church St. New ate ” Exhibit 
by Signal Appliance Association. 

Division 5, Mechanical (including former activities of Master Car 
Builders’ and Master Mechanics’ Association).—V. R. Hawthorne, 
431 South Dearborn St., Chicago. Next convention June 15-22, At- 
lantic City, N. J. Exhibit by Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Equipment Painting Section.—V. R. Hawthorne, secretary. 

Division 6, Purchases and Stores (including former activities of 
Railway Storekeepers’ eo org” P. Murphy, General Store- 
keeper, N. Y. C. R. R., Collinwood, Ohio. Second annual meeting, 
June 20-22, 1921, Atlantic City, } 

Division i Freight Claims (including former activities of the 
Freight Claim Association).—Lews Pilcher, 431 South Dearborn St., 


Chicago. 
Division 8, Perishable Freight.—E. F. McPike (chairman), 431 
South Dearborn St., Chicago. 
anp Buiitpine Assocration.—C, A. Lichty, C. & 
Austin Station, Chicago. Next 


AMERICAN RaILWAy BRIDGE 
N. W Waller Ave., A t 
Exhibit by Bridge and Building Sup- 





Ry., 319 N. 
convention in New York City. 
ply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN RarLway ENGINEERING 
with the American Railroad 
431 South Dearborn St., 
15-17, 1921, Chicago. 
tion. 

AMERICAN Rattway Master MECHANICS’ 
way Association, Division 5.) 
AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMen’s Assocration,—R. D. Fletcher, 1145 
East Marquette Road, Chicago. Exhibit by Supply Association of 
the American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

AMERICAN Srort Line RaILrRoap AssociaTIon.—T. *. Whittelsey, Union 
Trust Bldg., Washington, D. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING Murerrats.—C. L. Warwick, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL Tacvoane, —Col. H. S. Crocker (acting secre- 
tary), Engineering ——— Building, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 
Annual meeting, January 19-20, 1921, 33 W,. 39th St., New York. 
Regular meetings, Ist and 3d Wednesday in month, except July 
and August, 33 W. 39th St., New York. 

AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL: ENGINEERS.—Calvin W. Rice, 29 W. 

Socrety.—W. H. Eisenman, 154 East Erie St., 


Assoc1aT1ion.—(Works in_ co-operation 
Association, Section II.) E. H. Fritch, 
Chicago. Next annual meeting, March 
Exhibit by National Railway Appliance Associa- 


AssociaTion.—(See American Rail- 


39th St., New York. 
AMERICAN STEEL TREATERS’ 


hicago. 
AMERICAN TRAIN DispatcHers’ Assocration.—C. L. Darling, Northern 
Pacific Ry., Spokane, Wash. Next convention, June 20, 1921, 


Kansas City, Mo. 

AMERICAN Woop PreserveRS’ ASSOCIATION.—F, J. 
— Sta., Baltimore, Md. 
1921, San Francisco. 


Angier, B. & O., Mt. 
Next annual meeting, January 25-27, 


Assoctation oF Rattway Crarm Acents.—Willis H. Failing, C. R. R. of 
Jersey City, N. J. Next meeting at St. Louis, Mo. 

Assocration oF Rattway ELECTRICAL penne, —Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. 
& N. W., Room 411, C. & N. W. Sta., Chicago. Exhibit by Railway 
Electrical Supply Manufacturers’ Association. 

ASSOCIATION OF RAtLway EXECUTIVES. ie none De Witt Cuyler (chairman), 
61 Broadway, New York, N. 

ASSOCIATION OF RatLway SuppLy Me. —C. L. Mellor, 212 W. Illinois St., 


ee. Meeting with International Railway General Foremen’s 
Association 
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ASSOCIATION OF RatLway TELEGRAPH 
Railway Association, Division 1.) 

ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTATION AND Car AccouNTING OrFFIcers.—(See 
American Railway Association, Division 2.) 

BripGE AND BuiLpinG Suppty Men’s Association.—A, J. Filkins, Paul Dick- 
inson Company, Chicago. Meeting with convention of American 
Railway Bridge and Building Association. 

CANADIAN Raitway CLus.—W. A. Booth, 131 Charron St., 
Next meeting, December 14. 

Car vusenen > ASSOCIATION OF Cuicaco.—Aaron Kline, 626 North Pine 

, Chicago. Regular meetings, 2d Monday in month, except June, 
tole "and August, New Morrison Hotel, Chicago. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF ST. Lou1s.—Thomas B. Koeneke, Federal 
Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. Meetings first Tuesday in 
month at the American Hotel Annex, St. Louis. 

CENTRAL Rattway Cius.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meetings, 2d Thursday in November and 2d Friday in Jan- 
uary, March, May and September, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. ¥ 

Cuier INTERCHANGE CAR INSPECTORS’ AND CAR a ptt 

C. Keene, General Car Inspector, Wabash a , Decatur, Ill. 

Curer INTERCHANGE Car INSPECTORS’ AND CaR cas i ig MENn’s 
Tg —W. P. Elliott, Terminal R. R. Ass’n of St. L., East 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Cincinnati Raritway Cius.—H. Boutet, 101 Carew Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

EasTERN RaiLroap AssociaTion.—D, G. Stuart, Washington, D 

FREIGHT CLAIM 
sion 7.) 

GENERAL SUPERINTENDENTS’ AssocrIATION OF Cuicaco.—A. M. Hunter, 321 
Grand Central Sta., Chicago. Regular meetings, Wednesday preced- 
ing 3d Friday in month, Room 856, Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ ASssocIATION.—W. J. Mayer, 
Michigan Central R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL Raitway FueEL Association.—J. G. Crawford, 702 E. 51st 
St., Chicago. Next annual meeting, May, 1921, Hotel Sherman, 
Cc hicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILwaAy GENERAI 
W. Wabash Ave. 
Supply Men. 

MAINTENANCE OF Way Master Parnters’ Assocration.—E. E. Martin, 
Union Pacific R. R., Room No. 19, Union Pacific B 

Mo. Next convention October 4-6, 1921, 

Master BorLer Makers’ ASSOCIATION. —Harry 
New York. Next convention, May 23-26, 
Louis, Mo. 

Master Car AND LocoMoTIVE PAINTERS’ ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 
AND Canapa.—(See American Railway Association, Division 5, Equip- 
ment Painting Section.) 

Master Car Buitpers’ Assocration.—(See American Railway Association, 


Pershall, T. J. 


Division 5.) 
Next annual 


SuPERINTENDENTS.—(See American 


Montreal, Que. 


. se 


AssociaTion.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 


E ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 
, Winona, Minn. Exhibit by Association of Railway 


Idg., Kansas City, 
Buffalo, NoY. " 
"D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., 
1921, Planters’ Hotel, St 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD TIE Propucers.—E, E. 
Moss Tie Company, 720 Security Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
convention, January 27 28, 1921, San Francisco. 

NaTronaL AssocraTION OF RAILWAY we UriLities CoM MISSIONERS.—James 
B. Walker, 49 Lafayette St., New York. 

NATIONAL ForeEicGN TRADE CouNCcIL. anh K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New 

Org, 
NaTIoNaL Rartway Appiiances Assocration.—C. W. Kelly, Kellv- Derby 


Co., Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago. Meeting with American Railway 
Engineering Association. 


New ENGLAND RaILroap CLus.—W. E. Cade, Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Regular meetings, 2d Tuesday in month, excepting 
months of June, July, August and September. 

New York RarLroap C LuB.—Harry D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 
Regular meeting, 3d Friday in month, except June, July "and August, 
29 W. 30th St., New York. 

Paciric Raitway Cius.—W. S. Wollner, 64 Pine St., San Francisco, Cal. 

tegular meeting 2d Thursday in month, alternately in San Fran- 


cisco and Oakland. 


Rattway AccounTiInG _Orricers’ AssocraT1on.—E. R. Woodson. Next 
annual meeting, June 8, 1921, Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Raitway Business Association.—Frank W. Noxon, 600 Liberty Bldg., 


Broad and Chestnut Sts., 
Raitway Cus or Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 515 Grandview Ave., 
burgh, Pa. Regular meetings, 4th Thursday in month, 
July and August, Americus Club House, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT AssocraTION.—D. C. Welty, Missouri Pacific R. R., 
Little Rock, Ark. 
RaILWAy ELectTRICAL SuPPLy 
General Electric Co., 
of Railway Electrical’ Engineers. 
RAILWAY EQuIPMENT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION.—D. L. 
Signal Oil Company, Richmond, Va. 
gineers’ Association. 
RaILwAay Frre Protection ASSOCIATION.- 
R., Baltimore, Md. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pitts- 
except June, 


MANUFACTURERS’ 


AssocraTion.—J. Scribner, 
Chicago. Annual 


meeting with Association 


- Eubank, Galena 
Meeting with Traveling En- 


R. R. Hackett, Baltimore & Ohio 


Rattway Reat Estate Association.—R. H. Morrison, C. & O. Ry., Rich- 
mond, Va 
Rattway Sicnat Assocratrion.—(See American Railway Association, Divi- 


sion 4, Signal Section.) 
RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ AssocraTion.—(See American Railway Association, 
Division 6.) 
Rattway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Div: sion 5. 


AssocraTion.—J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver 
Meeting with American Rail way Association, 


RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Appitance Assocration.—-G, A. Nel- 
son, Waterbury Battery Co., 30 Church St., New York. 


ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OI 
C. & N. W. Ry., Sterling, Ill. 
20-22, 1921, Chicago. Exhibit by Track Supply Association. 

St. Lours Rartway CLus.—B. W. Frauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
Regular meetings, 2d Friday in month, except June, July and August. 

APPLIANCE AssocIATION.—F. W. Edmunds, Schroeder Headlight 

& Generator Co., New York City. Meeting with American Railway 


Association, Signal Section. 
Orricers.—L. W. Cox, 1217 Commercial 


Way Assocratron.—P. T. McAndrews, 
Next annual convention, September 


SIGNAL 


Society oF RAILWAY FINANCIAL 
Trust Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Rattway Crus.—A. J. Merrill, P. O. Box 


1205, Atlanta, Ga. Regular meetings, 3d Thursday in January, 

yr ears May, July, September and November, Piedmont Hotel, 
anta. 

SouTHERN AssociaTION OF Car Service Orricers.—E. W. Sandwich, West- 


ern Ry. of Ala., Atlanta, Ga. 
SupPPLy ASSOCIATION oF AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION.— 
c. Thulin, Duff Manufacturing Company, 935 Peoples Gas Bldg., 


Chicago. 
Track Suppty Assocration.—W. C. Kidd, Ramapo Iron —_ Hillburn, 
N. Y.. Meets with Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Dow Association. 


TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ 
Ruffalo. | Mm. Ys 
Association. 


ASSOCIATION.—W 


hompson, Bessy 
Exhibit by 


Railway felonies” ‘cen 
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Phe Gulf Coast Lines announce that, beginning February 1, a 
sleeping car will be run regularly between Houston, Texas, and 
Tampico, Mexico, via Brownsville and Matamoras. 


The Supreme Court of New York, at Kingston, has authorized 
the reopening of the case in which the Court of Appeals recently 
decided that the New York Central must carry way passengers 
between Albany and Buffalo at the rate of 2 cents a mile, not- 
withstanding the order of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
prescribing a higher rate. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has vacated and set aside 
as of December 31 its Service Order No. 1 issued on May 20, 
which authorized and directed railroads to route freight regard- 
less of the routing instructions of shippers or of connecting lines, 
to relieve congestion, and also its Service Order No. 13 issued 
on August 24, authorizing carriers to unload cars of grain at 
Galveston. The emergency which caused the issuance of these 
orders has been measurably relieved. 


The Southern Pacific announces that the Sunset Route via 
New Orleans has been reopened for through passenger travel 
on the basis of fares applying over other routes, to and from 
the eastern and northern territory served by the Sunset Route 
for 37 years prior to the closing of the New Orleans gateway 
in October, 1919, by the Railroad Administration. This 
means that from Chicago, Louisville, Cincinnati and points 
east thereof, to all points in California, the fares are now as 
low through New Orleans as those over the other lines. 


The Traffic and Transportation Association, of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., held its election of officers on December 10. S. R. Hosmer, 
of the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, was elected president; 
H. A. Dietz, of the Delaware & Hudson, vice-president; George 
E. Gree, of the Union Pacific, treasurer; R. F. Heil, of the 
Guth Refining Company, recording secretary; F. E. Wolfe, of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, financial secretary; and H. L. 
Geyer, of the Carnegie Steel Company, custodian. H. A. Coch- 
ran, of the A. M. Byers Company, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee; E. A. Hynes, of the Chicago & Alton; W. 
H. Spilker, of the Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer 
Company; A. C. Schweitzer, of the Tonnage Steel Company, 
and H. A. Dietz are the other members. 


Coal Production 


Production of soft coal decreased during the week ended De- 
cember 25, not only because of the Christmas holiday but also 
because of a smaller rate of output per working day. The total 
production is estimated at 9,725,000 net tons. Cumulative pro- 
duction for the calendar year to December 25, amounted to 
547,264,000 net tons. If the rate of production be continued 
during the five remaining days of the year, the total output 
will be 556,000,000 tons. Production during the first 303 work- 
ing days of the year was over 1,000,000 tons greater than that 
for 1917, but 25,000,000 tons less than that for 1918, although 
97,000,000 tons greater than that for 1919. 
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Locomotives 
Tue Forma East Coast is asking for prices on 5 switching 
and 10 Pacific type locomotives. 


THE INTERNATIONAL & GREAT NORTHERN is 
Mikado and 4 switching locomotives. 


inquiring for 4 


Freight Cars 


Tue Jerry Mucivan Circus interests, Peru, Ind., are inquiring 
for 20 flat cars of 30-ton capacity. 

THe SoutuH 
London, Eng., 


AFRICAN RAILWAYS are inquiring through their 
office for 200 gondola cars. 
Tue Unitep Fruit Company, Pier 9, North river, New York, 
is inquiring for 40 box cars and 40 flat cars of 16 tons capacity. 
Mitsur & Co., 65 Broadway, New York, has ordered from the 
Kilbourne & Jacobs Manufacturing Co., 50 air dump cars for 
the Japanese Government, to be used in Formosa. 


Passenger Cars 


THE FLorma EAst Coast is asking for prices on 6 passenger 
cars. 


THE DEPARTMEN1 OF City TraAwnsiIT, Philadelphia, Pa., William 
S. Twining, director, is asking for bids until January 25, for from 
50 to 100 steel passenger car bodies for steel passenger cars, for 
elevated and subway service and for from 54 to 104 motor trucks. 


Iron and Steel 


THE SOUTHERN Rai_way has ordered 5,000 tons of rails from 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


Tue BALTimoreE & Ono has ordered 15,000 tons of rails from 
the United States Steel Corporation. 


THE ATCHISON, ToPEKA & SAnta FE has ordered 40,000 tons. 
of rails from the United States Steel Corporation. 


THe Cuicaco Union Station CoMpAny has ordered 700 tons 
of structural steel from the Bethlehem Steel Company for use in 
the construction of the Van Buren street viaduct, Chicago 


THe New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louis has placed an order 
for 3,000 tors of open-hearth rails, for 1921 delivery, with the 
Carnegie Steel Company, increasing its order from this pro- 
ducer to 9,000 tons. 


Miscellaneous 


Mitsur & Co., 65 Broadway, New York, has ordered 3,200 
couplers from the National Malleable Castings Company, to be 
used on the Japanese Covernment railways. 
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Emanuel Woodings has been elected vice-president of the 
Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh. Pa. Mr. Woodings has been 
connected with the company 33 years. 


A. G. Shaver, chief engineer of the Regan Safety Devices 
Company, Inc., Chicago, has been in England and has made 
a tour of the Continent, making a study of train control con- 
ditions there. 


The Du Pont Fabrikoid Company, Inc., \Vilmington, Del., 
announces that its entire has been sold to E. I. 
Du Pont De Nemours & Co., Inc., also of Wilmington, and 
is now operated as the Fabrikoid division of that company. 


business 


Howard H. Marsh, for nearly eight years district manager 
of the Railway Age and the other publications of the Sim- 
mons-Boardman Publishing Company at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
resigned to become 
president of the Vic- 
tory Equipment Com- 
pany, with office at 444 
Maison Blanche Annex, 
New Orleans, La. As 
head of the Victory 
Equipment Company, 
he will handle the fol- 
lowing accounts: Mc- 
Myler-Interstate Com- 
pany, Cleveland, loco- 
motive cranes, pile 
drivers and _ material 
handling equipment; 
Ball Engine Company, 
Erie, Pa., steam shovels 





and railroad ditchers; 
Schaefer Equipment 
Company, Pittsburgh, 


Pa., truck lever connec- 
tions, brake levers, brake 
rod jaws and_= stake 
pockets; and Equipment Manufacturing Company, Cleveland. 
trucks and trailers. His education, business experience and 
wide acquaintance fit Mr. Marsh for his new undertaking. He 
is still a young man, having graduated at the University of 
Vermont in 1903, with the degree of B. S. in civil engineering. 
That same year he entered the employ of Engineering News 
(now Engineering News-Record) as assistant to the western 
manager, and stayed there until 1907, when he was appointed 
western representative of Engineering & Contracting, with 
headquarters in Chicago. He left the latter place to go to 
Cleveland as district manager of the Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Company. Mr. Marsh’s removal to New Orleans 
is due to his desire to be near his family, as it was neces- 
sary for Mrs. Marsh to take up her residence in the south- 
west in order that her health might be restored. In addition 
to his other work, Mr. Marsh will represent the Simmons- 
Boardman Publishing Company in the southwestern territory. 


H. H. Marsh 


W. H. Darrah, sales representative for the Upson Nut Com- 
pany, and the Bourne-Fuller Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Chicago, is now connected with the Michigan Bolt & Nut 
Works of Detroit, Mich., as sales representative in the Chi- 
cago territory. 


George S. Bigelow, formerly manager of the railway de- 
partment of the Chicago Varnish Company, is now in charge 
of the railway department of the Mountain Varnish & Color 
Works, Inc., of Toledo, Ohio, with offices in the Railway 
Exchange Building, Chicago. 


John B. Zymour, formerly with the National Lock Washer 
Company, Newark, N. J., has been appointed manager of the 
sales department of the Verona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
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with headquarters at Chicago, succeeding Howard C. Mull, 
who has resigned to go to another company, as noted in the 
Railway Age of December 31. 


William S. Boyce, for a number of years connected with 
The Rail Joint Company, New York, has been appointed 
western manager of sales for the Lundie Engineering Cor- 
poration with headquarters at 30 North La Salle street, 
Chicago, III. 


Harry B. Stafford, who has opened an office as consulting 
industrial labor administrator in the Hudson Terminal, 30 
Church street, New York, as noted in these columns last 
week, was formerly for some three years major in the Con- 
struction Division of the United States Army, instead of 
manager, as incorrectly stated. 


F. Lavis will resume his independent practice as consulting - 
engineer at 120 Broadway, New York City, specializing in 
transportation developments and especially in those relating 
to foreign countries. He has been retained by the American 
International Corporation, New York, with which he has 
been associated since its inception. 


John S. Lemley, for five years general sales agent of the G. F. 
Cottor Supply Company, Houston, Tex., and later associated 
with William D. Jenkins, dealer in railway supplies, St. Louis, 
Mo., has been appointed sales representative for southeastern 
territory for Harry Vissering & Co., the Okadee Company, 
Chicago, and the Charles R. Long, Jr., Company, Chicago, 
effective January 1. 


Lima Locomotive Works Changes 


Lewis A. Larsen, assistant to the president of the Lima 
Locomotive Works, Inc., has been elected vice-president and 
Waldo H. Marshall has been elected a director. 

Mr. Marshall was for- 
merly president of the 
American Locomotive 
Company and later re- 
signed to go with J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

Mr. Larsen was born 
at Ridgeway, Ia., in 
1875. He received his 
early education in the 
public schools of Ridge- 
way and Decorah, Ia., 
and Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity, Northwestern 
University and St. Paul 
College of Law. In 
November, 1897, he en- 
tered the service of the 
Chicago Great Western 
as clerk to the master 
mechanic. He held suc- 
cessively the position 
of chief clerk to the 
superintendent of motive power and chief clerk to the assist- 
ant general manager. In 1904 he resigned to accept the 
position of chief clerk to the superintendent of, motive power 
of the Northern Pacific at St. Paul. In November, 1906, he 
became associated with W. H. S. Wright, railway supplies, 
representing the Railway Steel Spring Company, the Pitts- 
burgh Forge & Iron Company and other companies, and in 
1907 entered the service of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. In 1909 he was appointed assistant to the vice-presi- 
dent in charge of manufacturing, and July, 1917, was ap- 
pointed assistant controller. For several years previous to 
1917 Mr. Larsen was a special lecturer in the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute, New York. He has also contributed a 
number of papers to the railroad magazines. In December, 
1917, he was appointed assistant to the president of the Lima 
Locomotive Works. 





L. A. Larsen 


R. F. Eissler, has been appointed assistant to the vice- 
president of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New 
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York, with headquarters in the company’s new office building 
at 6 East Forty-fourth street, New York. W. C. Straub, 
formerly district manager of the New Orleans branch, has 
been appointed district manager of the Pittsburgh branch to 
succeed Mr. Eissler, and Ross Wyeth, formerly attached to 
the Pittsburgh branch, has been appointed district manager 
of the New Orleans branch to succeed Mr. Straub. 


On January 1, the general offices of the Stone Franklin 
Company were removed from 18 East Forty-first street, New 
York, to 6400 Plymouth avenue, St. Louis, Mo. This change 
brings the office in close connection with its manufacturing 
plant. In additition to its general offices in St. Louis, the 
Stone Franklin Company will also maintain a New York 
office at 30 Church street, in charge of president Ralph G. 
Coburn and vice-president C. E. Walker. H. D. Rohman, at 
present chief engineer of the company, has been appointed 
vice-president, with office at St. Louis, in addition to his 
present duties. He will have jurisdiction over sales in the 
west. 


The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, on 
December 31, 1920, celebrated its golden anniversary. The 
company was incorporated December 31, 1870, by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Franklin Goodrich. In a golden anniversary greeting 
to employees and customers, President B. G. Work said in 
part: “We feel a thrill of pride as we look back over the 
years and realize the part we have played in the development 
of the rubber industry.” The Goodrich company commem- 
orated the golden anniversary by publishing an attractive 
48-page book called the Golden Year of Goodrich, telling 
of the romance of the rubber industry, its history, and of 
what great importance it has been in the progress and de- 
velopment of the world. The book was written by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit and illustrated by W. T. Benda, the Polish-Ameri- 
can painter. 


Obituary 


WILLIAM ROBINSON 


Dr. William Robinson, inventor of the closed track circuit, 
the distinctive essential element in the automatic block signal 
system used on all the important railroads of the United 
States, died at the Muncie Sanitarium, in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
on Sunday, January 2, at the age of 80. He was born at 
Cole Island, County Tyrone, Ireland. He was unmarried 
and had lived in Brooklyn 76 years. He was an inventor in 
many fields and is credited with an electric welding process 
and the coaster brake for bicycles. He was a fellow of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers and an honorary 
member of the Signal Division of the American Railroad 
Association. 

Dr. Robinson’s experiments with track circuits began more 
than fifty years ago. He installed a section, open circuit, on 
the Philadelphia & Erie, now a part of the Pennsylvania, at 
Kinzua, Pa., in 1870, one of the co-operating railroad officers 
being the late Theodore N. Ely, afterward chief of motive 
power of the Pennsylvania Railroad. The closed circuit, which 
is the chief element in Robinson’s fame, was tried on the 
same road in 1871, and a patent applied for. He took out 
patents on other features of automatic signaling, but in a list 
of electric signal patents published by the Union Switch and 
Signal Company in 1894, Robinson’s name appears only once, 
namely, November 7, 1882, patent number 267,259. Like all 
other patentees of important inventions, he had to fight long 
years in the courts for his rights. 

In 1876 Robinson went to Boston and his first extensive 
experiments were made on the Boston & Lowell, the Boston 
& Providence, and the Old Colony. In 1878 he formed the 
Union Electric Signal Company, which about two years 
later was bought by George Westinghouse and became the 
Union Switch & Signal Company. 

To Robinson, inventor of the closed track circuit, and 
Professor Joseph Henry (1799-1878), inventor of the electro- 
magnet, the world is indebted for one of the most wonderful 
elements in modern high-speed railroading, the automatic 
block signal. All of the automatic signals of American railroads 
depend on these two. features. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA Fe.—This company has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 114 per cent on its common stock, 
payable March 1 to stock of record January 28. 


BALTIMORE & On10.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to nominally issue $7,586,000 of re- 
funding and general mortgage bonds to be held in its treasury 
and to issue ana pledge $362,000 of its Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
and West Virginia System refunding 4 per cent gold bonds as 
additional collateral security for the refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds; also to issue and pledge $1,000 of its Pittsburgh 
Junction and Middle Division first mortgage bonds as additional 
collateral security for its Pittsburgh, Lake Erie & West Virginia 
bonds. Authority was also granted to various subsidiary com- 
panies to issue and deliver their bonds to the Baltimore & Ohio 
Company’s nominees in payment for additions, improvements 
and betterments. Authority was also granted to issue condi- 
tional sale purchase notes for the conditional purchase of equip- 
ment under the terms of the contract entered into with the 
National Railway Service Corporation, to assume liability as 
guarantor in respect of an application of the service corpora- 
tion to the United States for a loan on account of the equip- 
ment, and to pledge $3,250,000 of its refunding and general 
mortgage bonds as security in part for the performance of obli- 
gations under the equipment trust. 


Boston & Matne.—This company has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to issue $609,000 of mortgage 
bonds dated January 1, 1921, at 7 per cent, to be sold or ex- 
changed for the retirement of bonds of subsidiary companies. 


BuFFALO, RocHESTER & PiTTsBuRGH.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has approved a loan of $1,000,000 to this company 
te aid the company in meeting its maturing indebtedness in a 
total principal amount of $1,987,000. The company itself is re- 
quired to finance $987,000 to meet the loan of the government. 


CAROLINA, CLINCHFIELD & Oun10.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to issue $5,000,000 of 15- 
year 6 per cent cumulative income debentures dated July 1, 
1920, and payable July 1, 1935, the proceeds of which are to be 
applied to the payment or discharge of outstanding short term 
notes and expenses and other current indebtedness. 


CENTRAL OF GEoRGIA.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to issue $650,000 of equip- 
ment trust certificates at 7 per cent, representing 55 to 60 per 
cent of the cost of equipment proposed to be acquired at the 
cost of $1,066,123. The certificates are to be sold to bankers on 
a 714 per cent basis and the balance of the purchase price the 
company expects to obtain in part from a loan of $237,912 from 
the United States Government. 


Cuicaco & ALtox.—This company has decided not to accept the 
government’s compensation offer of $3,178,314, which represents 
the road’s standard return. The directors asked for $4,592,500 
and hold that compensation hased simply on standard returns is 
not sufficient. An appeal will be made to the Court of Claims. 


Cuicaco, St. PavL, MINNEAPOLIS & OMAHA.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to issue a promissory note for $1,000,000 to the Chicago & North 
Western in renewal of an existing note and to repledge as col- 
lateral $1,200,000 of its debenture gold bonds maturing 1930 


CINCINNATI, New OrLeAns & Texas Paciric—This company has 
been authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
assume as lessee of the Cincinnati Southern the obligation of 
paying as additional rental the interest on $3,500,000 of 5 per 
cent gold bonds of the City of Cincinnati and of paying annually 
1 per cent to provide a sinking fund. 


FREDERICKSBURG & NoRTHERN.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for a loan of $20,000 from the 
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government for three years to be used in the purchase of a 
second-hand locomotive. The company says in its application 
that the lone engine now possessed is 39 years old and will not 
last any longer. 


ILLINOIS SOUTHERN.—This road, which ceased operations under 
a court order in December, 1919, has been purchased by W. F. 
Carter, an attorney of St. Louis, Mo. The road extends from 
Salem, Ill., to Bismarck, Mo., about 140 miles. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue 15 six per cent promissory 
notes, each for $262,000, to the New York Central for a loan 
aggregating $3,930,000, the proceeds to be used by applicant in 
procurement of new equipment, and for additions and better- 
ments to existing equipment; to issue one 10-year six per cent 
promissory note for $613,000, to the New York Central, the 
proceeds to be used for additions and betterments to applicant’s 
ways and structures; and to issue $507,000 of six per cent re- 
funding and improvement mortgage bonds, series B, maturing 
July 1, 1935, and to pledge same with the New York Central 
as security for the note for $613,000. 

In connection with the approval of this application, the com- 
mission said: 


“While no request for a hearing has been made by any state authority 
answers containing representations on behalf of the states of Ohio, and 
Michigan, have been filed by the public utilities commissions thereof, 
in which dismissal of the application is asked, on the grounds: (1) that 
as the applicant is a railroad corporation organized and existing under 
the laws of the state of Michigan, we have no jurisdiction; (2) that 
the issue of securities by the applicant does not involve a federal ques- 
tion; and (3) that the applicant, not being a federal corporation or 
creature of the federal government, is not answerable to the federal gov- 
ernment in any degree so far as its security issues are concerned. The 
answer on behalf of Michigan also asserts that said state is financially 
interested in the issue of securities by the applicant, for the reason that 
upon such issue being authorized by it, a statutory fee becomes payable 
to the state of Michigan before the issue or sale of the securities takes 
place, 

“No objection to the granting of the application has been offered by 
the railroad, public service or utilities commissions, or other authorities 
of the states of Indiana, Illinois, or New York. 

“It is well settled that common carriers by railroad engaged in inter- 
state commerce, although organized and existing as state corporations, 
are nevertheless subject to our jurisdiction. Paragraph 7 of section 20a 
provides . . that a carrier may, under our authority, issue securi- 
ties and assume obligations or liabilities in accordance with the provisions 
of said sectoin 20a without securing other approval. 

“Paragraph 2 of said section 20a provides that it shall be unlawful 
for a carrier by railroad to issue securities, even though permitted by 
the authority creating it, unless and until, and then only to the extent 
that, we authorize such issue. Any security for the issue of which our 
authority is required, is void if issued without such authority having 
been first obtained. * Upon consideration of the answers of the public 
utilities commissions of Ohio and Michigan, we are of opinion that we 
have jurisdiction.” 


New York CENTRAL.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to issue $6,494,000 of refunding and 
improvement mortgage bonds and to pledge them with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury as security for a loan; also to assume 
obligations and liabilities in respect to $6,420,000 of 6 per cent 
equipment trust certificates and to pledge them with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; also to assume obligations and liabilities 
as endorser and guarantor for promissory notes to be issued by 
its subsidiaries to the amount of $18,299,000, also to be pledged 
with the Secretary of the Treasury as security for a loan. The 
commission had previously approved the making of two loans 
to the New York Central and its subsidiaries aggregating 


$26,775,000. 


New York CENTRAL.—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority to various subsdiaries of the New York Cen- 
tral to issue their promissory notes to New York Central, the 
proceeds to be used for additions and betterments to roadway 
and structures, and to equipment. 


Prorta & PEKIN Un1on.—This company has applied to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a loan of $1,861,000 to retire 
bonds maturing on February 1, which the holders have declined 
to extend. 


TENNESSEE CENTRAL.—This company has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a loan of $3,000,000 for the pur- 
chase of locomotives, cars, rail and other track material and to 

pay outstanding obligations. The company proposes to purchase 

six Mikado locomotives at a cost of $270,000 and 300 coal cars 
at $3,000 each. 
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Executive 


Charles Hicks, general manager of the Tennessee, Alabama 
& Georgia, with headquarters at Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
been appointed receiver on application made by counsel of 
the company. 


S. Ennes, general manager of the Eastern lines of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, with headquarters at Baltimore, Md., has been 
appointed vice-president and general manager of the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie, with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, 
effective January 1. He succeeds H. W. McMaster, who has 
been granted a temporary leave of absence on account of 
illness and has been relieved of his duties as general man- 
ager but will continue as vice-president. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


A. J. Maxwell, assistant auditor on the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, Coast Lines, with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal. has been appointed auditor of the subsidiary oil com- 
panies of the Santa Fe in California, effective December 15. 


C. W. Sowle, assistant auditor of disbursements, succeeds 
Mr. Maxwell. 


Edward G. Smith, assistant treasurer of the Union Pacific, 
has been appointed treasurer, succeeding F. V. S. Crosby, 
deceased. Mr. Smith was born at Buffalo, N. Y., May 11, 
1886. He was graduated from the Buffalo Central High 
School in 1902 and entered the service of the New York 
Central in 1903 in the office of the division engineer. In 1905 
he was transferred to New York City as a clerk in the office 
of the engineer maintenance of way. In 1907 he left the 
New York Central to become a clerk in the treasurer’s office 
of the Union Pacific. While working in this capacity Mr. 
Smith studied law in the New York Law School and received 
the degree of LL. B. in 1909 from that institution. The fol- 
lowing year he received the degree of LL. M. from New York 
University and was admitted to the New York bar. Mr. 
Smith remained with the Union Pacific as cashier until De- 
cember, 1917, when he resigned to enter the building business. 
In 1919 he again entered the service of the Union Pacific, this 
time as assistant treasurer, and served in that capacity until 
the time of his recent promotion. 


Operating 
J. D. Haydon, superintendent of the Atlanta division of the 
Louisville & Nashville, with headquarters at Etowah, Tenn., 
has been, transferred to the Eastern division at Ravenna, 
Ky., succeeding M. Seargeant. Mr. Seargeant succeeds Mr. 
Haydon as superintendent of the Atlanta division. 


Andrew Dutton, trainmaster on the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, with headquarters at Des Moines, la., has been 
transferred to Dubuque, Ia., effective January 1, succeeding 
R. L. Blakesley, who has been assigned to other duties. The 
position of trainmaster at Des Moines has been abolished. 


A. O. Veitch, trainmaster on the Idaho division of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at Spo- 
kane, Wash., has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Olympic division, with headquarters at Port Angeles, Wash., 
effective December 22, succeeding W. H. Molchior, deceased. 


Allan Pollok has been appointed manager of dining cars, 
hotels and restaurants of the Southern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., effective January 1, succeed- 
ing S. M. Estabrook, who has been appointed assistant man- 
ager of dining cars, hotels and restaurants, with the same 
headquarters. 


W. F. Thiehoff, who has been promoted to general man- 
ager of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Lines West of 
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the Missouri River, with headquarters at Omaha, Neb., suc- 
ceeding G. W. Holdrege, who has retired, effective January 
1, was born on June 25, 1866, at Hunnewell, Mo. He entered 
railway 1883 as a section hand on the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, and became a telegraph operator in 
1885. From 1887, to May, 1889, he served as a freight brake- 
man, becoming a freight and passenger conductor on the 
latter date. After 16 years’ service in this capacity, Mr. 
Thiehoff was promoted to trainmaster on the St. Joseph 
division, a position which he held until March 1, 1906, when 
he was transferred to the Brookfield division. He was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent in 1907, and in July, 1908, 
he became superintendent of the Ottumwa division. He was 
transferred to the Beardstown division in Iebruary, 1911, 
and after service for 4 years in that position and as super- 
intendent of the La Crosse division, he was promoted to 
general superintendent of the Nebraska district, with head- 
quarters at Lincoln, Neb. At the time of his recent promo- 
tion, Mr. Thiehoff was serving as assistant general manager 
of the Lines West of the Missouri River, a position to which 
he had been promoted in July, 1916. 


service in 


R. C. White, assistant chief engineer of maintenance of the 
Missouri Pacific, has been appointed general superintendent 
of the Eastern District with headquarters at St. Louis, suc- 
ceeding C. B. Wildman. Mr. Wildman has been transferred 
to a similar position on the Western District with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, succeeding A. H. Webb, who has been 
appointed superintendent of the Wichita division with head- 
quarters at Wichita, Kan. Mr. Webb succeeds J. E. Snedeker, 
who has been appointed assistant superintendent of the same 
division. W. C. Bevington, superintendent of the Joplin divi- 
sion with’ headquarters at Nevada, Mo., who has been on a 
leave of absence because of illness, has again assumed his 
duties and acting superintendent M. J. Crotty has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Central division with headquar- 
ters at Van Buren, Ark. D. H. Robinson has been appointed 
assistant superintendent of the Eastern division with head- 
quarters at Sedalia, Mo., succeeding G. B. Howden, who has 
been appointed trainmaster of the Northern Kansas division 
with headquarters at Concordia, Kan. J. C. Gerety, train- 
master of the Colorado division with headquarters at Hoising- 
ton, Kan., has been transferred to a similar position on the 
Northern Kansas division with headquarters at Concordia, 
Kan. J. C. Gerety has been succeeded at Hoisington by D. P. 
Gerety, who was formerly trainmaster at Wichita, Kan. S. E. 
Ridlon, who was trainmaster on the Northern Kansas division 
at Concordia, Kan., has been tranferred to a similar position 
on the Missouri division with headquarters at Poplar Bluff, 
Mo. D. W. Hickey, assistant superintendent of the Colorado 
division, will hereafter have direct charge of the Horace dis- 
trict (including Horace yard) and general jurisdiction over 
the entire division. These appointments were effective Jan- 
uary 1. 


Traffic 


R. H. Morris has been appointed general western freight 
agent on the Southern with headquarters at Chicago. 


E. L. Mountfort has been appointed assistant traffic man- 
ager on the Gulf, Mobile & Northern, with headquarters at 
Chicago. 


G. E. Littlefair has been appointed general agent of the 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex., 
succeeding C. A, Forrest, who has been transferred. 


Charles D. Semple has been appointed commercial agent on 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., and W. L. Evans has been appointed district pas- 
senger agent with the same headquarters. 


W. F. Van Bergen, auditor of passenger accounts of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has retired after 55 years of continuous service with the 
North Western. J. O. Clifford, auditor of freight accounts, 
with headquarters at Chicago, has Seen transferred, succeed- 
ing Mr. Van Bergen. E. J. Blo vdgood, auditor of freight 
overcharge claims, succeeds Mr. C.ifford. J. S. Fox, assistant 
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auditor of freight accounts, succeeds Mr. Bloodgood. G. W. 
Nelson has been appointed assistant auditor of freight ac- 
counts, succeeding Mr. Fox. The appointments and changes 
are effective January 1. 


C. M. Davis, a member of the Southern Freight Rate Com- 
mittee, Atlanta, Ga., at one time general freight agent of the 
Atlantic Coast Line, has been appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager of that company with headquarters at Wil- 
mington, N. C., effective January 1. 


Mechanical 


A. Peers, division master mechanic on the Canadian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Moose Jaw, Sask., has been appointed 
master mechanic with the same headquarters, succeeding 
W. J. Renix, effective January 1. 


E. A. Murray, master mechanic of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
with headquarters at Clifton Forge, Va., has been promoted 
to shop superintendent at Huntington, W. Va., effective Jan- 
uary 1, succeeding H. M. Brown, resigned. C. B. Hitch suc- 
ceeds Mr. Murray as master mechanic at Clifton Forge. 


R. A. Pyne, superintendent of the motive power and car 
department of the Canadian Pacific, Eastern Lines, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has been transferred to Win- 
nipeg, Man., succeeding C. H. Temple, whose appointment 
as chief of motive power and rolling stock, with headquarters 
at Montreal, was announced in the Railway Age of December 
31 (page 1184). A. Sturrock, master mechanic of the British 
Columbia district, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., has 
been promoted to assistant superintendent of motive power, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg, Man. The appointments and 
changes are effective January 1. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


G. W. Boschke has been appointed assistant chief engineer 
of the Southern Pacific, Lines West of Ogden, El Paso and 
Portland, with headquarters at San Francisco, effective Jan- 
uary 1. 


Paul Lebenbaum has been appointed assistant electrical 
engineer on the Southern Pacific, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., succeeding F. E. Geibel, who has resigned, 
effective January 1. 


S. Morrison, acting district engineer on the Canadian Na- 
tional, Western Lines, with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C., 
has been appointed assistant engineer maintenance of way, 
with the same headquarters, effective January 1, with juris- 
diction over all lines west of Edmonton, Alta., and including 
Vanucouver Island lines. The position of district engineer, 
Pacific district, has been abolished. 


Obituary 


W. H. Molchior, superintendent of the Olympic division 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with headquarters at 
Port Angeles, Wash., died of cancer at Seattle, Wash., on 
December 18, after a long illness. 


Eugene H. Coapman, who was recently given a leave of 
absence as vice-president of the Southern, on account of ill- 
ness, died on January 5 at his home in Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Coapman was born August 11, 1865, and had been in 
railway service since 1880. He began as messenger boy on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and was later operator, 
train despatcher, chief train despatcher and superintendent of 
telegraph on various roads. On March 1, 1901, he became 
trainmaster on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. He went 
to the Southern in 1902 as superintendent of the Danville 
division. In 1905 he was promoted to assistant general super- 
intendent of the Eastern district, in 1906 to general superin- 
tendent of the same district, in 1907 to manager of the same 
district, and in January, 1908, to manager of the entire sys- 
tem. In 1910 he was appointed general manager and in Oc- 
tober, 1910, also vice-president. During federal control Mr. 
Coapman was federal manager of the Southern. 





